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NOTE. 



In Book IV. the more purely literary passages are 
alternated with lessons on parts of one of the most 
commonly studied branches of easy science, as well as 
on historical, social, industrial, and other subjects. 
The lessons in Physical Geography illustrate at some 
length certain of the chief phenomena capable of being 
readily apprehended at this stage of instruction. They 
are not intended to supersede, but to accompany and 
to supplement at important points, a regular Primer 
on the subject. The historical lessons, which are 
confined to the period of English History before the 
Norman Conquest, are in like manner intended to 
illustrate the leading events of that time. The poetical 
pieces carry their own recommendation, — especially the 
longer ballads. They almost uniformly illustrate the 
subjects of the prose passages beside them. 

Spelling lists, explanatory notes, hints for exercises, 
&c., have been added, as in the earlier Books. The 
derivations wiQ form an ea^&BBBSB8|^SBtudy 
of the composition of part , 
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MARES. 

Thb system of marking pronimciati<m adopted here is 
borrowed from Professor Bain's Higher English Grammar. It 
is bas^ on the original suggestions of Dr. Thomas Clark. 
It possesses the important advantage of indicating accent and 
quality of vowel sound together. 

It is not intended that the pupils should be oppressed or 
distracted wi& m«ich regular stuidy of these marks. By careful 
attention to the cases that arise in the lessons, they will quickly 
and easily associate the marks and the sounds represented. An 
occasional reference to these explanations may be found quite 
sufficient. 

(1) d, i, i, 6,iSi, The acute mark f) placed over a vowel shows 
that the vowel is long and also cuxented. For example: 
mdn is for " main," or " mane " ; m^ = " mean," or " mien ** ; 
min =» " mine " (in any sense) ; mdn — " moan " ; mun = " moon." 
Before the vowel ti the sound of "y" is often inserted; as, 
^lin — ** tune." 

(2) A, ^, I, dj it. The grave mark Q) placed over a vowel shows 
that the vowel is sJiort and also accented. For example : 
mdn =a " man ; '' mM = " men '' ; pin = " pin ; " gdn = " gone " ; 
fUn « « fun." 

(3) S, t, u. The acute and grave marks are combined {*) to 
indicate long vowels pronounced more quickly than usual. The 
last, t2, is most conmion ; as pM = " pull.'' Compare piil s 
" pool." 

(4) d, d. The horizontal mark (") placed over a and o in- 
dicates the vowel sounds in "far" {far) and " all" (ol). 

(5) &j ^, Kj by it. The crescent C ) placed over a ^owel shows 
that the vowel is long (1) but unaccented : as rdl-iod (" rail'-way "), 



viii Marks. 

The last of these, it, may also express u out of accent ; as^ 
hdnd-fUlj fiH-fil-ment 

(6) a, €, i, 0, u. The vowels that are not marked at all are 
ihort and unaccented. \ 

Frequently, however, the accented syllable alone is marked; 
it being assumed that in those cases no further guidance is 
necessary. 

(7) a and o may represent the vowel sounds in far (far) and 
all (ol), when out of accent : as Artist, but artistic ; Ctum 
(autumn), but otumnal (autumnal). 

(8) The acute mark (') placed after a syllable shows that the 
accent falls on that syllable. But it does not indicate any 
quality of the voweL For example : com-plained*, al'-mostj 
quart -er. The full marking for these words would be: h&mr 
pldnd, dl-mdst, Jcwort-er, 
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THE NORTHHEN. 
1. The Coming of the Northmen. 

The Northmen were a Oerman race. Like all the 

nationa who now people Eui-ope, they came from Asia, 
and made their way along the eastern limits of our 
continent, till they turned aside to follow the line of 
route that each tribe chose for itsel£ 

The special German nation to whom the natives of 
Scandinavia belong was early known as that of the 
Goths. These people, in very remote times — before 
they had any written history to fix the date, had pushed 
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their way northward and westward from their older 
homes in the East, till they reached the shores of the 
Baltic and the German Ocean, where they settled 
themselves upon the islands and coast lands of those 
seas, driving out the inhabitants. "Whenever they 
found themselves strong enough to subdue the natives 
of the country, they made slaves of them, but if they 
could not do that, they generally ended by forming 
friendly compacts with them. 

It seems to be certain that, when the Goths came to 
the Baltic, they found the lands peopled by older tribes 
of Kelts, Kimri and others, who, in their turn— but 
long before — had also come from beyond the shores of 
the Black Sea. These people were now for the most 
part driven by the new-comers into the more barren and 
colder districts, where we still find their descendants 
under the names of Finns and Lapps. 

Some of the old Finnish tribes were much braver 
than their neighbours, the Lapps, and could not be so 
easily pushed aside by the Goths, who, therefore, were 
forced to try to make friends of them, and to pay 
respect to their gods and goddesses. In the course of 
time the most dreaded of these imaginary beings were 
placed among their deities, and worshipped as much as 
their chief god Odin himself Other Finnish or Lapp 
tribes were held in fear by the Goths, more perhaps on 
account of their craft and cunning than their bravery, 
for we find that in the Scandinavian myths or sagas, 
these people are made to appear, sometimes as giants 
of evil repute, and sometimes as artful, hideous dwarfs. 
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peo'-ple {pi-pT) 
is'-land (i-land) 

llm-its, boundaries, borders. 

clni'tinrent {haL continens, from 
con, "together," and tenens, 
"holding"), a large extent 
of land holding many coun- 
tries together ; the mainland. 

route (rw/), course, road, jour- 
ney. Distinguish rout (rout)j 
defeat, breaking up of an 
army ; and rout {rout), a 
rabble, disorderly crowd. 

Scan-di-nd-vi-a, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. 

that of the Gothg, Read the 

* 

sentence, (1) putting a noun 
in place of " that,'^ and (2) 
omitting " that of." 

re-mot^ (Lat. remdtas^ from 
re^ "back," and motus, 
** moved"), far back (in 
space), far off, distant. 

coast lands. In longer forms : 
"lands on or near the coast, ^ 
"lands lying along the coast,** 
^' lands that border on the 



hiovm (nSn) 
written (ritn) 

coasV* "Coast" is a noun 
used with the force of an 
adjective. What adjective 
would give the meaning ? 

xn-hab-%t-ant (Lat. in, " in," and 
hahitans, "dwelling"), in- 
dwellers ; people dwelling 
in a place. 

whenever they fotmd. Put out 
"they" and "them" in this 
sentence, and put in the 
nouns they stand for. 

do that. Do what ? 

coni-pact, bargain, agreement, 
treaty. 

im-d-gin-ar-y, existing only in 
the imagination or fancy; 
not real. 

d4-i-ties, gods and goddesses. 

myth, a fanciful story, or fic- 
tion. 

re-pute', fame. "Of evil re- 
pute," spoken ill of ; of 
whom few people say any 
good. 



2. The Gods of the Northmen. 

The religion of Scandinavia was, in ancient times, 
a form of the worship of Baal, in which the sun and 
fire were objects of great veneration as the sources of 
light and heat. But, after the Goths had settled in 
northern Germany and Scandinavia, this older religion 

B 2 
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only lingered in the form of superstitions^ for the 
new-comers established their own faith, which was that 
of Woden, or, as he is called by the Northmen, Odin. 

We English retain in the days of the week the re- 
xnembrance of this reUgion. which was brought to our 
shores more than 1,400 years ago by the Angles and 
Saxons, who came from northern Germany and western 
Denmark, to give us a new name and a new fate in the 
world. The Angles and Jutes and Saxons who landed in 
Kent and Sussex, first taught the people of Britain to 
divide the week into their &*w-day, Moon-ds.j, Ti/s-daj 
(Ty being their god of War answering to the Mars of 
the Bomans), Woden's-da.j, Thor's-dsLj and jPV^mVday. 

Thor, to whom they dedicated the fifth day of the week, 
was the strong and brave son of Odin, or Woden, and a 
special favourite among the northern gods, while Freia 
is believed, by some, to have been a Finnish goddess 
adopted by the Northmen as their goddess of Beauty. 

Nothing certain is known in regard to the precise 
time when the Goths first came to the north of Europe, 
or when they began to follow the religion of Odin. 
Some persons have thought that under the name of 
Odin, or Woden, men worshipped the powers of nature ; 
others, that the fables invented in regard to him and 
the other northern gods, who were called ^sir, and were 
said to have dwelt in a home known as Asgaard, were 
all founded upon events that had happened to the people 
before they left their distant homes in the far East. 
Perhaps both these sources, and others besides, helped 
to make up the mythology of the Northmen. On the 
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whole, the true worshippers of Odin held a moral faith. 
They believed that the first duty of mortals was to fear 
and love the All-father, or Creator, and that the next 
was to love and cherish their kindred and the friends 
to whom they had sworn to be faithful. But they did 
not see any virtue in forgiving the guilty or sparing the 
innocent, if they had any wrongs to avenge. When a 
man was slain in combat with a private foe, his kindred 
felt bound to take vengeance on the slayer, and to kill 
him and as many of his relations as they could ; and if 
they were unable to do it in any other way, they thought 
it quite fair to attack them by night, and either slay 
them or bum them ahve in their houses. This act, 
which they called "taking a house from one," was 
not to be performed, however, until all the women, 
children, old people, and slaves had been allowed to 
make their escape. So, even in their worst deeds, 
they showed some mercy to the feeble, and proved 
that they were not without a natural sense of justice. 

In Odin, the Northmen worshipped the Alfadir, or 
Father of all men and all things — ^the Creator, They 
believed that He knew all things, and, in his character 
of All-father, would survive, when this earth and all the 
lesser gods, or -^ir, had been swallowed up by time, to 
be regenerated according to the good or the evil that 
was in their nature; for the religion of Odin taught 
that the good would dwell in Gimli, or the golden, and 
the evil be doomed with cowards, liars, and deceivers, 
to remain in Nastroend, the low strand, in a dwelling 
made of serpents' bones. Before this final judgment, 
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Odin was believed to look down on earth from his seat 
in Valaskjdlf, learning all that happens there and in 
heaven from his ravens, who sit one on either side of 
his head and whisper into his ear. In the hall, Valhal, 
with its five hundred and forty gates, each wide enough 
to admit eight hundred men abreast, he received all 
brave and good men after their death, and there the slain 
warriors pursued the life they had loved best on earth, 
fought their battles over again, listened to the songs of 
past victories, and feasted together without sorrow or 
pain to disturb them. Odin was supposed to award his 
special favours to those warriors who brought gold, or 
other precious substances, with them to Valhal, and 
who had led an active life and wandered far and wide ; 
hence the Northmen very early showed the greatest 
eagerness to gather together riches on their distant 
voyages. This was not so much for the sake of spend- 
ing their wealth, as in the hope of securing a welcome 
from the god whenever they might have to appear in 
his presence. They often ordered their children, or 
followers, on pain of severe punishment after death if 
they disobeyed them, to bury their riches with them ; 
or they hid them away in places, known only to them- 
selves, under the idea that Odin, who saw everything 
that passed on earth, would approve of their deed and 
reward them accordingly. 

re-mdm-brance he-lieve' (jbe-Uv) 

vdnge-ance ( de-ceive (de-sSv) 



char-aC'ter Qcar-) \ re-ceive' (re-s^) 



{ 
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re-li-gion (-fun), belief or faith 
in God, or some such higher 
power. 

dnrcient{dn'8hent), old, far back 
(in time). 

vhi-er-drUan, deep respect and 
reverence. 

source («dr«), origin, beginning, 
from which something arises. 

stu-per-stt-Hons, false or absurd 
religious beliefs. 

es't&b-lish, setup, fix firmly. 

that of Woden. Substitute the 
noun that "thaf* stands for. 
Could "that of be omitted 
here? .Compare the exam- 
ple in the preceding lesson. 

dn-swer-ing {dn'Ser')^ corre- 
sponding, like. 

(U-dic-atCy set apart or give up 
solenmly for some purpose. 



ad-dpt-ed (Lat adj "to," and 
optOf **I choose"), chosen; 
taken to one^s self as one^s 
own. 

pre-cise {-sis), exact. 

myth-d-lo-gi/, the whole body 
of the myths, fables, or 
legends of a people. 

mdr-tals (Lat. mort-dl-is, from 
morSf " death "), beings sub- 
ject to death ; human beings. 

cbm-bat (French, com-battre, 
"to fight," "to strike toge- 
ther "), fight, conflict. 

re-g^er-dt-ed, made over 
again, and made better; 
bom again. 

fin-al (Lat. finrdl-isj from Jinis, 
" an end "), last 

t'dS-Of thought,, notion, sup- 
position. 



3. The Vikings. 

The Northmen were such a wandering, restless race 
of people, that from the latter times of the Boman 
Republic till very nearly the days of our William the 
Conqueror, who was himself of direct Scandinavian 
descent, they were always swarming southward from 
their northern hives, like so many hungry bees, ever 
eager to settle on the first pleasant spot that seemed to 
oflFer them the food and shelter which they sought ; and 
ready, like those busy insects, to throw off fresh broods 
whenever the new hives grew too crowded for them. 
Tribe after tribe appeared every year with the return of 
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warm weather ; and when the Roman empire had 
ceased to exist, and Charlemagne had formed a new- 
empire in Europe, these ancient foes of Rome, under 
other names perhaps, but with the same spirit as of old, 
hung upon every frontier, and attempted to pene- 
trate into the interior through every stream and river 



that opened a way to pillage. In the later times of 
their wanderings, the leaders among the Northmen were 
known as Vikingar, a name derived from vik, a bay, from 
the habit which these men had of lying under covert in 
some httle bay, or vik, and darting out in their barks to 
waylay uid plunder any vessel passing by. The art of 
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coming unawares upon others, whether singly or with 
a large fleet, was for this reason known as a " vihing'* 
After a time these vikingar joined themselves into 
bands, and went forth in well-manned flotillas of small 
vessels, or rowing-boats, to attack foreign shores. After 
roaming over the seas from spring to autumn, they 
returned to their northern homes before the frost closed 
the harbours, and spent their winters in feasting and in 
athletic sports, or in preparing their shattered barks for 
future viking cruises. But faithful to the precepts of 
their religion, they never failed to offer sacrifices and gifts 
to Odin, and their favourite gods, in gratitude for past 
favours, and in the earnest hope of securing, by these acts 
of devotion, a rich harvest of spoil for their next voyage. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries the Danish vikingar 
first became formidable to the English, and from about 
the year 830 they came spring after spring to plunder 
the unhappy land of England, roaming over the country 
like pirates at sea, robbing, killing, and destroying as 
they went on their way, till their course might be every- 
where tracked by the misery and desolation they left 
behind them. This state of things continued with little 
change till the time of our King Alfred, who, before his 
death, in the year 901, had, however, so completely 
overmastered these terrible invaders, that all who were 
unwilling to settle peacefully in the land, and accept 
Christianity for their religion, were forced to leave the 
kingdom. 

When they could no longer carry on the course of 
pillage in which they took such delight, the Northmen 
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did not caxe very much about coming to England ; and 
we find that, about the time when they ceased to tor- 
ment the Anglo-Saxons, they began to appear in great 
numbers on the Continent. The Franks and Germans 
now learnt to fear their name as much as the English 
had once done, for in the lands where Charlemagne had 
reigned there was no prince strong enough to drive 
them out of his territories, and secure peace from their 
attacks as Alfred had done for his subjects. 



di-rdct 


hdr-hour 


(fbr-eign (-m) 
( reign {rdrC) 


descent 


hdr-vest 


at'Umpt-ed 


voi/^age 


Chris-ti-dn-i-ty 


phi-e-trate 


eam'-est 


in-tSr-i-or 


ibn-a-wares 


m\s-er-y 


in-vdd'^rs 



from the latter times . . . till, &c. 
More than 1,000 years. The 
fall of the Republic and the 
establishment of the Empire 
may be dated from the 
battle of Actium, B.C. 31. 
"William became king of the 
English in a.d. 1066. 

Ee-pub-lic . (Lat. res-publicaj 
"the public thing, matter, 
or interest," " the state "), 
commonwealth, government 
without a king, the chief 
rulers being elected at stated 
times by the people. 

ceased to exist In a.d. 476. 

Charlff-magne (JShdrl-maing)^ 
or Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks, conquered all 



Germany, and most of Italy, 
and fought in Spain as well 
as against the Northmen. 
He was crowned Emperor 
of the Bomans in a.d. 800. 

Im-pire (Lat. imperium, "go- 
vernment," "power"), wide 
dominion, as of an emperor. 

frdnt-i-eTy borders; the parts 
fronting one as one comes 
up to a country. 

Vik-ing-ar, pirates. The Vik- 
ings have often been called 
"Sea-Eings," but the name 
has no connexion whatever 
with the word " king." 

Jlot-il-laSf fleets of small vessels. 

atk-lht-iCj connected with or 
involving trials of strength. 



4. How THE NOBTHERN BOTS WBEE BROUGHT TJp. 
The sons of a northern chief leamt from their earliest 
years how to endure hunger and cold without complain- 
ing, and to practise all kinds of exercises by which their 
bodies could be strengthened and hardened. They were 
taught to trap and bill wild animals in the water and 
the air, and on the dry land ; to throw stones, darts and 
javelins ; wield heavy axes and clubs ; to use oars, steer 
boats, and to keep their barks in good trua for all weathers 
and seasons. They could ride and swim, and scud along 
upon snow-shoes, or skate long distances over the ice. 
The; wrestled and fought together, and played at being 
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vikingar in such good earnest when they were small 
boys, that they hardly had patience to wait till they 
were men before they clamoured to share in all the 
dangers of their fierce fathers, who, after having had the 
same training as themselves, had rushed out into the 
world to seek adventures. The love which for a long 
time the early Northmen bore to their homes, and to 
the religious customs and social habits of their country, 
brought them back to the north at the end of every 
summer's short cruise. They spent the winter months 
in repairing their shattered barks, collecting fresh crews, 
planning new expeditions, and feasting among their 
kindred upon the rich plunder they had made on their 
latest voyage. Sometimes the great vikingar stayed 
away in strange lands for many years, but when they 
had been so long absent they must have had all the 
more to tell of the strange sights they had seen, and 
the great deeds they had done. Thus the boys and 
youths who heard their wonderful tales soon began to 
think that there was nothing on earth so noble and 
charming as to become a sea-rover, and go forth like 
their elders to win renown, wealth, and glory — perhaps 
even a small kingdom all to themselves. E. Ott^. 

en-dure ix-er-cise pa'-tience 

corn-plain' 'ing strdngih-ened ad-vki-tures 

jav-e-lins hdrd-ened ex-ped-l-tions 

prdc'tise, to do again and again, cUbnt'Oured^ raised a clamour or 
to work at frequently. What outcry. Lat. clamdrem, from 
is the noun ? cldmo^ I cry out, exclaim. 

re-novm\ fame, glory. 



-1 



TUBAL CAIN. 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 

In the days when Earth was young ; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear. 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

Aa he fashioned the Bword and spear. 
And he sang, "Hurrah for my handiwork I 

Hurrah for the Spear and Sword ! 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well. 

For he shall be King and Lord I " 
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To Tubal Cain came many a one. 

As he wrought, by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 

As the crown of his desire ; 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 

Till they shouted loud for glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearl and gold. 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 

And hurrah for the metal true ! " 

But a sudden change came o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun, 
And Tubal Cain was fiUed with pain 

For the evil he had done : 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind, 
That the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage, blind. 
And he said, '* Alas ! that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan. 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-man ! " 



And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 



^ 
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But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright, courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work. 

While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang, *' Hurrah for my handiwork 1 " 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 
" Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made ; " 

And he fashioned the First Ploughshare. 



And men, taught wisdom from the Past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall 

And ploughed the wilhng lands ; 
And sang, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while Oppression lifts its head. 

Or a tyrant would be lord. 
Though we may thank him for the Plough, 

We'll not forget the Sword ! *' 

Charles Mackay. 



fii/r-TUice hdnd-i-work wield (wild) 

Bcdr-let cour-dge-ous wrought (rot) 

hrood'-ing friind-shijp j staunch (stonsh) 

vhs-dom fierce (f^rs) \ stanch (stdnsh) 



J<J 



The Guoax Ht.avjvxr 



Tt/'Ud Cam, SOD cf Laioedi 
ft.^ Zdllahj ^* axt ioettiTictor «f 
ifv^y uriiSi<y^ m brass and 

t/rawn^ (pr^a^^ Ltaring plentj 
ijt hsvHu Qi xuuscle ; moisco- 

fwth ' UmMf fonoedf made. 
ffreuc'h /a^gon, " £om^ shape, 
liMi^lLe/' from Lat factumera^ 
^ wii ot makmf^/* from /ado, 

cam^a^e, lit heap« of flesh; 
»Uughter, masaacre. French, 
from Lat camem, " flesh/' 

mfiduMered, burnt slowly and 
without showing fire* 

plough' '»hare (j)lou-»hlir), the 



iroD lilade of *&& plong^litat 
aiiears or eats the luuvm ' . 

op-priB-mnLi canel, iznjast, Kur 
BeveFB treatment ; holding' 
down, cmfthrng one. Lat. 
op {ob^ ^ ag^ainst or i^oBy*" 
a&djwvcmn, '''topreBEi, poah, 
or CTnfih-** 

tjf-raat, harsh and oppreaeive 
ruler. LaL QfraRmUy Greek 
facnumof. Tlie t at the end . 
of "tyrant'' has been added 
in pronunciation, and thus 
passed into the spelling ; the 
tongue is very ready to pro- 
nounce " t" after " n." Com- 
pare "tyranny," ** tyran- 
nous/ 



"&c. 



Write cyut in prose the mastter of this poem. 



EYES AND NO EYES. 



" Wkll, Robert, where have you been walking this 
afternoon ? " said Mr. Andrews to one of his pupils at 
the close of a holiday. 

jR, I have been to Broomheath, and so round by the 
windwill upon Campmount, and home through the 
meadows by the river-aide, 

Mr^ A. Well, that is a pleasant round, 

M. I thought it very dull, sir ; I scarcely met with a 
single pei^on. I had rather have gone along the 
tuvnpiko i\>ad, 
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Mr. A, Why, if seeing men and horses is your 
object, you would, indeed, be better entertained on 
the high-road. But did you see William ? 

12. We set out together ; but he lagged behind in the 
lane ; so I walked on and left him : he is so tedious, 
always stopping to look at this thing and that ! 

Mr. A. Here he comes. Well, William, where have 
you been ? 

W. O sir, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over 
Broomheath, and so up to the mill at the top of the 
hillj and then down among the green meadows by the 
side of the river. 

Mr. A. Why, that is just the round Robert has been 
taking, and he complains of dulness. 

W. I wonder at that I I am sure I hardly took a 
step that did not delight me, and I have brought my 
handkerchief full of curiosities home. 

Mr. A. Suppose, then, you give us some account of 
what amused you so much. I fancy it will be as new to 
Robert as to me. 

W. The lane leading to the heath, you know, is close 
and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best 
of my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough 
in the hedge. It was an old crab-tree, out of which 
grew a great bunch of something green, quite different 
from the tree itself Here is a branch of it. 

Mr. A. Ah ! this is mistletoe, a plant of great fame 
for the use made of it by the Druids of old in their 
religious rites and incantations. It is one of those 
plants which do not grow in the ground by a root of 

o 
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their own, but fix themselves upon other plants ; whence 
they have been styled parasitical, as being hangers-on, 
or dependants. 

W, When I got upon the open heath, how charming 
it was ! The air was so fresh, and the prospect on every 
side so unbounded I Then it was all covered with gay 
flowers, many of which I never observed before. There 
were at least three kinds of heath (I have got them in 
my handkerchief here). There was a flock of lapwings, 
too, upon a marshy part of the heath, that amused me 
much. As I came near them, some of them kept flying 
round and round just over my head, and crying peeweet so 
distinctly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought 
I should have caught one of them, for he flew as if one 
of his wings was broken, and often tumbled close to the 
ground ; but as I came near, he always made a shift to 
get away. 

Mr. A, Ha, ha ! you were finely taken in then ! This 
was all an artifice of the bird to entice you away firom 
its nest : for they build upon the bare ground, and their 
nests would easily be observed, did not they draw off the 
attention of intruders by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

W. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long 
chase, often over shoes in water. However, it was the 
cause of my falling in with an old man and a boy, who 
were cutting and piling up turf for fuel, and I had a 
good deal of talk with them about the manner of pre- 
paring the turf, and the price it sells at. Well, I then 
^ook my course up to the windmill on the mount. I 
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climbed up the steps of the mill in order to get a better 
view of the country round. What an extensive pros- 
pect! I counted fifteen church steeples; and I saw 
several gentlemen's houses peeping out from the midst 
of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the 
windings of the river all along the low grounds, till it 
was lost behind a ridge of hills. But TU tell you what I 
mean to do, sir, if you will give me leave. I will go 
again, and take with me your county map, by which I 
shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Mr. A. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and 
take my pocket spying glass. 

W. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows 
below, and walked on the side of a brook that runs 
into the river. It was all bordered with reeds and flags, 
and tall flowering plants, quite different from those I had 
seen on the heath. There were a great many large 
dragon-flies all about the stream. I caught one of the 
finest and have got him here in a leaf. But how I longed 
to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and 
every now and then darting down into it I It was all 
over a mixture of the most beautiful green and blue, 
with some orange colour. It was somewhat less than a 
thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

Mr. A, I can tell you what that bird was, — a king- 
fisher, the celebrated halcyon of the ancients, about 
which so many tales are told. It lives on fish, which it 
catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in 
the banks, and is a shy retired bird, never to be seen far 
from the stream where it inhabits. 

c 2 • 
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W. I must try to get another sight of him, for I never 
saw a bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed 
this little brook till it entered the river, and then took 
the path that runs along the bank. There were a great 
many swallows sporting upon the surface of the water, 
that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream, sometimes they pursued 
one another so quick that the eye could scarcely follow 
them. In one place, where a high steep sandbank rose 
directly above the river, I observed some of them go in 
and out of holes, with which the bank was bored full. 

Mr. A, Those were sandmartins, the smallest of our 
four species of swallows. They are of a mouse-colour 
above, and white beneath. They make their nests 
and bring up their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all 
plunderers. 

W. A little farther I saw a man in a boat, who was 
catching eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with 
broad iron prongs at the end, just like Neptune's tri- 
dent, only there were five instead of three. This he 
pushed straight down among the mud in the deepest 
parts of the river, and fetched up the eels sticking 
between the prongs. 

Mr» A. I have seen this method ; it is called spearing 
of eels. 

W. While I was looking at him a heron came flying 
over my head, with his large, flagging wings. He lit 
at the next turn of the river, and I crept softly behind 
the bank to watch his motions. He had waded into 
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the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and 
was standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently 
on the stream. Presently he darted his long bill as 
quick as lightning into the water, and drew out a fish, 
which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 




same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I 
made, and flew away slowly to a wood at some distance, 
where he settled. 

Mr. A. Probably bis nest was there, for herons build 
upon the loftiest trees they can find, and sometimes in 
society together like rooks. 
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W. I then turned homeward across the meadows, 
and I got to the high field .next our house just as the 
sun was setting. What a glorious sight ! The clouds 
were tinged purple, and crimson, and yellow, of all 
shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to 
a fine green at the horizon. But how large the sun 
appears just as it sets ! 

Mr, A. It does so ; and you may probably have ob- 
served the same apparent enlargement of the moon at 
its rising. It is an optical deception, depending upon 
principles which I cannot well explain to you till you 
know more of that branch of science. But what a 
number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded 
you ! Did you see nothing of all these sights, Robert ? 

B. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular 
notice of them ; I did not care about them, and I made 
the best of my way home. 

Mr. A. That would have been right had you been 
sent a message ; but, as you only walked for amuse- 
ment, it would have been wiser to have sought out as 
many sources of it as possible. But so it is, one man 
walks through the world with his eyes open, and another 
with them shut ; and upon this difference depends all 
the superiority of knowledge the one acquires above 
the other. I have known sailors who had been in all 
the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing 
but the signs of the tippling-houses they frequented in 
different ports, and the price and quality of the liquor. 
On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross the 
Channel without making some observations useful to 
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mankind. While many a vacant thoughtless youth is 
whirled throughout Europe without gaining a single 
idea worth crossing a street for, the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight 
in every ramble in town and country. Do you then, 
William, continue to make use of your eyes ; and you, 
Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

Evenings at Home^, 



thought (thot) 




draw (dro) 


sought (sot) 




walk (wok) 


caught Qcot) 




fall (fol) 


straight (strdt) 


• 


quarter (hvort-er) 


de-light {de-lit) 




quality (Jcwbl-i-ti) 


meadow {mdd-o) 


■ 


enmbgh (e-niJbf) 


pleasant {pUz-ant) 




knowledge (Tvbl-eJ) 


hdl'i'day 


com-pldin fidl-cy-on 


Ttdnd-ker-chief 


Idp'Wings plUn-der-er 


re-h-gious 


se-cure 


eX'tdn-sive 


de-p^nd-ants 


7rilx-ture 


ap'pdr-ent 


plant' d-tions 


s^ir-face 


en-ldrge-ment 


in-hdb-it 


did-ness 


con-tln-ue 



en-ter-tdin-edy a-mu8ed% inter- 
ested, pleased. 

te'-di'Otis, wearisome, dull. 

cu'-ri-ds-i-tieSf curious things ; 

- interesting and strange ob- 
jects. 

nmtle-toe {mizl-to)j an ever- 
green plant that grows on 
apple and oak trees. 

Dni'id^ a priest, or wise man, 



among the Celts, Gauls, and 
Britons of old times. The 
Druids regarded the oak as 
sacred, and sacrificed under 
it. 

rtfetf, ceremonies, usages. 

in-cant-drtions, enchantments, 
singing or chanting some 
form of words, supposed to 
have a magical efEect. Lat. 
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m, "into, towards," and 
canto, " I sing." 

styled, named, called. 

par-a-sit-ic-alf parasite-like. A 
parasite is one that habit- 
ually eats beside or at the 
expense of another; a 
hanger-on. Hence an animal 
that lives upon another, 
or a plant that grows upon 
another. Greek, para, " be- 
side," and sitos, " food." 

prd'Spect, outlook, view. Lat. 
pro, "forth, forward," and 
spectum, " to look." 

drt-i-fice, trick, dodge. 

en-tice, tempt, decoy, lead 
away. 

in'trud-ers, persons that intrude, 
or thrust themselves in, or 
come where they are not 
wanted. Lat. in, *' into," or 
**upon," and trudo, "I 
thrust." 

counif-er-feit, pretended, make- 
believe. French, contrefait; 
Lat. contra, "against," and 
factum, " made " or " done," 
set up in place of the real 
thing. 

vdc-ant, empty, empty-headed. 



chl-e-br&t-ed, much praised, 
famous. 

dn-cients, men of old time. 

spi-ci-es, kinds, sorts. 

N^twne, the Roman god of 
the sea. 

tri-dent, a three-toothed instru- 
ment ; a sceptre with three 
prongs. Lat. tres, "three," 
and dentr, " tooth." 

mdth'od, plan, mode, way. 

Jidg-ging, tending to droop (as 
if tired). 

so-ci-e-ty, companionship. Lat. 
sodetatem, from socius, " a 
companion." 

ho-ri-zon, the hounding line, 
where earth and sky appear 
to meet. 

bp-tic-al, connected with the 
eye. 

de-cip-Hon, deceiving, cheating. 
" It is an optical deception " 
= "The eye is deceived — 
the eye sees the object under 
conditions that make it ap- 
pear different from what it 
really is." 

ac-quire, gain, obtain. 

FranTc-lin, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, a philosopher. 



Oive the meaning of the following expressions at 
greater length : " church steeples," " county map," 
"pocket spying glass." Find or make six similar 
examples, and express them at length. 
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SIGNS OF RADT. 

Forty reasons for not accepting the invitation of a 
friend to make an excursion : 

The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low. 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed. 
The moon in haloes hid her head. 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are seeming nigh ; 
How restless are the snorting swine ; 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws. 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise. 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright. 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 
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At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hop[HOg and crawling o'er the gieen. 
The whirling wind the dost obeys. 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
The frog has changed his yellow vest. 
And in a russet coat is drest. 
Though June, the air is cold and still. 
The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 
My dog, so altered in his taste. 
Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast. 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight ! 
They imitate the gliding kite. 
And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
'Twill surely rain ; I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 

Dr. Jenner. 

spdm-iel jAm-per-nel dis-tilrb 

spi-der pea'-cock at-ter 

hal'loca in-cau'-tiotcs sgiiat-id 

i^/um0rf', lighted. pre-clpAUate^ thrown head- 

im'it-ate^ do as some one else long, 
does. 

Thrt an forty lilies^ indeed, InU not quite forty reasons, 
or »igns qf rain. 



THE OLD RAIN-MAKER 

A TALL old man of about seventy, or perhaps eighty 
years, had paid us a visit. From his appearance, and 
the numerous spells hung about hia person, I judged 
him to be a raiu-maker, Hia face was smeared with 
wood-ashes, and there was a good deal of the ideal 
demon in his personal exterior. 

I gave him a blue shirt, and a glass of Marsala wine, 
thus appealing at once to hia exterior and interior. 
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It is always advisable to make friends with the rain- 
makers, as they are regarded by the natives as priests, 
and are considered with a certain respect. I therefore 
gave him another glass of wine ; or, to be correct, he drank 
it from a tin that had contained preserved provisions. 

This caused him to blink his eyes and smack his lips, 
and the old rain-maker grinned a ghastly smile of ad- 
miration. His wood-ash-smeared features relaxed into 
an expression that denoted " more wine." I thought 
he had enough, and there was none to spare j therefore, 
having opened his heart, I began to ask him questions. 

That unfailing key, liquor, had established a con- 
fidential flow of conversation. The old fellow explained 
that he knew the entire country, and he had no objection 
to accompany us to Lobor6 for a small consideration in 
the shape of a cow. He assured me that if he were with 
us, the natives would be civil throughout the journey. 

I asked him whether he would keep the rain away 
during the journey, as it would be very unpleasant 
should the soldiers' kits get wet. He immediately blew 
his rain-whistle that was suspended to his neck, and 
looked at me as though I could no longer doubt his 
capability. I then sent for a German horn from my 
cabin. This was a polished cow's horn, fitted with 
brass, which I think had cost a shilling. I begged the 
old rain-maker's acceptance of this instrument, which 
might be perhaps superior to his whistle. 

The wine had now so far warmed his old blood, that 
the ancient sorcerer was just in that state of good will 
with all mankind which made him doubly grateful for 
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so interesting a present. He blew the iiom 1 — again, 
and again ! He grinned till the tears ran down his eyes, 
and at once suspended the glittering toy around his 
neck. He now said, '' I am a great sheik ; there ia no 
rain-maker so great as I ; you will travel with me, and 
this horn shall keep you dry. Don't trouble yourself 
about the Baris, they won't molest you ; but start as 
soon as you can." 

We had thus gained a valuable ally and guide. 
Although I knew the direction of Lobor^, I should have 
been obliged to travel by compass, therefore I was over- 
joyed that we had obtained so experienced an old fellow 
as the rain-maker. His name was Lokko. 

At 3 P.M., on 8th February, we started, old Lokko 
leading the way, and waving a couple of thin, peeled 
sticks at a refractory black cloud that appeared deter- 
mined to defy his rain-ruling powers. A few loud blasts 
upon the new horn, and a good deal of pantomime and 
gesticulation on the part of old Lokko, at length had the 
desired effect; the cloud went off about its business, 
and Lokko, having given his face an extra rub of fresh 
wood-ashes before starting, looked ugly enough to 
frighten any rain-devil out of his wits. 

Sir S. W. Baker. 

eight! -y (dt-i) pre-sdrved ghdst-ly (gdst-) 

p^son-^il pro-vis-ions vdil-u-a-ile 

eay-Ur-i'Or un-faiV -ing ex-pdr-i-enced 

in-tir-i-OT ac-c^t-ance de-Urm-ined 

cdp-a-Vd-i-iy In-stru-ment con-vers-d-tion 
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sp^llSf charms ; objects (com- 
monly words or expressions) 
siipposed to possess magical 
power. 

K-di-al^ imagined, conceived by 
the mind. 

ap-peaX'ing^ applying to, ad- 

. dressing (with the purpose 
of persuading). 

ad-vis-a-ble^ such as one would 
advise; prudent 

r&'ldXf loosen^ become less firm 
or rigid. 



sdr-cer-er, magician, wizard ; 
one that professes to foretell 
or to influence the future by 
lots, magic, evil spirits, &c. 

sheik {slUk, or shdk), chief. 

re-frdc-tor-i/y stubborn, obsti- 
nate. Lat re, " back," and 
fractum, " to break." 

pdn-to-mime, action designed to 
express one^s meaning. 

geS'tiC'ill-artion, making ges- 
tures, or motions of the 
body. 



RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat. 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain ! 
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The sick man firom his chamber looks 

At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighbouring school 

Oome the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 

And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side 

Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches the plain. 

To the dry grass and the dryer grain 

How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 
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And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soiL 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand. 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old, 

Walking the fenceless fields of air. 

And from each ample fold 

Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Hav&not yet been wholly sung nor said. 
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For bis thought, that never stops^ 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 

To the dreary fountain-head 

Of kkes and rivers under ground; 

And sees them, when the rain is done. 

On the bridge of colours seven, 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth. 

From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before. 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
chdm-ber cairn (Jcdm) school (sk&l) 

tavm'-y (ton-i) wonif-ed (imlrU') chasm (kdzm) 

heau'-ti'ful whM-ing toiU'Some 

fi-er-y M-pard pdrtierU 

wU'Come fd/r-row pds-tures 

neigh! "howr-ing per-p^-U-al nUm-ber-less 
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com-md-tionf motion (of many; 
together ; great stir and ex- 
citement. 

mimric fleets, imitation fleets; 
floating objects in imitation 
of real ships. 

irkLch-er-om^ deceitful, faith- 
less. — Why is the pool said 
to be treacherous ? 

en-gidfy swallow or overwhelm 
in a gulf. A gulf is strictly 
a hollow ; hence a deep hole 
or whirlpool. 

turh-U'lent, disturbed, heaving, 
agitated. Lat. turbulentuSj 
from turba, '* a crowd." 

yoke-enctimberedf encumbered 
or hampered with the yoke. 
Compare "clover-scented," 
scented with clover. — Find 
or make similar examples. 

di'ldt-ed, parted wide, spread 
out. Lat di, "asunder," and 
latusj *' brought, carried." 

in-hdlCf breathe in, draw into 
the lungs. 

liM-irous, full of lustre ; bright, 
shining. 

tn-cisa^nt, unceasing, never 
stopping. 

A-qud-^-uSj the Water-bearevy 
one of the signs of the zo- 
diac. The zodiac is an ima- 
ginary broad belt in the 
heavens, in which the sun 
and the larger planets appear 



to move. It was divided by 
the ancients into twelve 
equal parts, each of which 
they named after some object 
(usually an animal) which 
the group of stars in it seemed 
to represent. The sun is in the 
division called "Aquarius" 
in mid-winter (January 20th 
to February 19th), The poet 
seems to attribute all rainy 
weather, even in summer, to 
Aquarius. The name is Lat., 
from <zqua, ** water." 

jpro-fotmd\ deep, far down be- 
low the surface. Lat. pro- 
fundus, from pro, "forth, 
forward," and fundus, *' the 
bottom." 

the bridge of colours seven. 
What is this? Name the 
seven colours. 

vl'Sion (vizhon), seeing, sight. 
Lat. visionem, from visum, 
"to see." 

myS'U-ri-ouSj of the nature of 
a mystery ; such as no one 
can explain. 

sub-Ume, high, lofty, elevated. 

U'-ni'Verse, the whole world, all 
created things together. Lat 



umversum. 



from 



ununu 



"one," and versum, "turned," 
— "turned into one." 
tm-m^-^r-a-5^, larger than 
can be measured. 
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LESSON FROM THE RAIN 

Let us suppose that it is summer time, that you 
are in the country, and that you have fixed upon a 
certain day for a holiday ramble. Some of you are 
going to gather wild-flowers, some to collect pebbles, 
and some without any very definite aim beyond the 
love of the holiday and of any sport or adventure 
which it may bring with it. Soon after sunrise on the 
eventful day you are awake, and great is your delight 
to find the sky clear and the sun shining warmly. It 
is arranged, however, that you do not start until after 
breakfast-time, and meanwhile you busy yourselves in 
getting ready all the baskets and sticks and other gear 
of which you are to make use during the day. But the 
brightness of the morning begins to get dimmed. The 
few clouds which were to be seen at first have grown 
large, and seem evidently gathering together for a storm. 
And sure enough, ere breakfast is well over, the first 
ominous big drops are seen falling. You cling to the 
hope that it is only a shower which will soon be over, 
and you go on with the preparations for the journey 
notwithstanding. But the rain shows no symptom of 
soon ceasing. The big drops come down thicker and 
faster; little pools of water begin to form in the 
hollows of the road, and the window-panes are now 
streaming with rain. With sad hearts you have to 
give up all hope of holding your excursion to-day. 

D 2 
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It is no doubt very tantalizing to be disappointed 
in this way when the promised pleasure was on the 
very point of becoming yours. But let us see if we 
cannot derive some compensation even from the bad 
weather. Late in the afternoon the sky clears a little, 
and the rain ceases. Tou are glad to get outside 
again, and so we all sally forth for a walk. Streams of 
muddy water are still coursing along the sloping road- 
way. If you will let me be your guide, I would advise 
that we should take our walk by the neighbouring 
river. We wend our way by wet paths and green 
lanes, where every hedgerow is still dripping with 
moisture, until we gain the bridge, and see the river 
right beneath us. What a change this one day's heavy 
rain has made I Yesterday you could almost count 
the stones in the channel, so small and clear was the 
current. But look at it now I The water fills the 
channel from bank to bank, and rolls along swiftly. 
We can watch it for a little from the bridge. As it 
rushes past, innumerable leaves and twigs are seen 
floating on its surface. Now and then a larger branch, 
or even a whole tree-trunk, comes down, tossing and 
rolling about on the flood. Sheaves of straw or hay, 
planks of wood, pieces of wooden fence, sometimes 
a poor duck, unable to struggle against the current, 
roll past us and show how the river has risen above 
its banks and done damage to the farms higher up its 
course. 

We linger for a while on the bridge, watching this 
unceasing tumultuous rush of water and the constant 
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variety of objects which it carries down the channel. 
You think it was perhaps almost worth while to lose 
your holiday for the sake of seeing so grand a sight as 
this angry and swollen river, roaring and rushing with 
its full burden of dark water. Now, while the scene 
is still fresh before you, ask yourselves a few simple 
questions about it, and you will find perhaps additional 
reasons for not regretting the failure of the promised 
excursion. 

In the first place, where does all this added mass 
of water in the river come from ? You say it was 
the rain that brought it. Well, but how should it 
find its way into this broad channel ? Why does not 
the rain run off the ground without making any river 
at all ? 

But, in the second place, where does the rain come 
from ? In the early morning the sky was bright, then 
clouds appeared, and then came the rain, and you 
answer that it was the clouds which supplied the rain. 
But the clouds must have derived the water from some 
source. How is it that clouds gather rain, and let it 
descend upon the earth ? 

In the third place, what is it which causes the river 
to rush on in one direction more than another ? When 
the water was low, and you could, perhaps, almost step 
across the channel on the stones and gravel, the current, 
small though it might be, was still quite perceptible. 
You saw that the water was moving along the channel 
always from the same quarter. And now when the 
channel is filled with this rolling torrent of dark water, 
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you see that the direction of the current is still the 
same. Can you tell why this should be ? 

Again, yesterday the water was clear, to-day it is 
dark and discoloured. Take a little of this dirty- 
looking water home with you, and let it stand all night 
in a glass. To-morrow morning you will find that it 
is clear, and that a fine layer of mud has sunk to the 
bottom. It is mud, therefore, which discolours the 
swollen river. But where did this mud come from? 
Plainly, it must have something to do with the heavy 
rain and the flooded state of the stream. 

Well, this river, whether in shallow of in flood, is 
always moving onward in one direction, and the mud 
which it bears along is carried towards the same point 
to which the river itself is hastening. While we sit on 
the bridge watching the foaming water as it eddies 
and whirls past us, the question comes home to us — 
what becomes of all this vast quantity of water and mud ? 

Remember, now, that our river is only one of many 
hundreds which flow across this country, and that there 
are thousands more in other countries where the same 
thing may be seen which we have been watching to- 
day. They are all flooded when heavy rains come ; they 
all flow downwards ; and all of them carry more or less 
mud along with them. 

As we walk homewards again, it will be well to put 
together some of the chief features of this day's ex- 
perience. We have seen that sometimes the sky is clear 
and blue» with the sun shining brightly and warmly in 
*^^ ; that sometimes clouds come across the sky, and that 
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when they gather thickly rain is apt to fall. We have 
seen that a river flows ; that it is swollen by heavy rain, 
and that when swollen it is apt to be muddy. In this 
way we have learnt that there is a close connection 
between the sky above us and the earth under our feet. 
In the morning, it seemed but a little thing that clouds 
should be seen gathering overhead ; and yet, ere evening 
fell, these clouds led by degrees to the flooding of the 
river, the sweeping down of trees, and fences, and farm 
produce ; and it might even be to the destruction of 
bridges, the inundation of fields and villages and towns, 
and a large destruction of human life and property. 

But perhaps you live in a large town and have no 
opportunity of seeing such country sights as I have 
been describing, and in that case you may naturally 
enough imagine that these things cannot have much 
interest for you. You may learn a great deal, how- 
ever, about rain and streams even in the streets of a 
town. Catch a little of the rain in a plate, and you 
will find it to be so much clear water. But look at it 
CU3 it courses along the gutters. You see how muddy 
it is. It has swept away the loose dust worn by wheels 
and feet from the stones of the street, and carried it 
into the gutters. Each gutter thus becomes like the 
flooded river. You can watch, too, how chips of straw, 
corks, bits of wood, and other loose objects lying in the 
street are borne away, very much as the trunks of 
trees are carried by the river. Even in a town, there- 
fore, you can follow how changes in the sky lead to 
changes on the earth. 
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If jou think for a little, you will recall many other 
illustrations of the way in which the common things 
of everyday life are connected together. As far back 
as you can rememl)er, you have been familiar with such 
things as sunshine, clouds, wind, rain, rivers, frost, and 
snow, and they have grown so commonplace that you 
never think of considering about them. You cannot 
imagine them, perhaps, as in any way different from 
what they are; they seem, indeed, so natural and so 
necessary that you may even be surprised when any one 
asks you to give a reason for them. But if you had 
lived all your lives in a country where no rain ever 
fell, and if you were to be brought to such a country as 
this« and were to see such a storm of rain as you have 
been watching to-day, would it not be very strange to 
yott» and would you not naturally enough begin to ask 
the meaning of it ? Or suppose that a boy from some 
very warm part of the world were to visit this country 
in winter^ and to see for the first time snow faU, and 
iho rivers solidly froien-ovor, would you be surprised if 
be shovr^i great astonishment ? If he asked you to 
toU Mm >That sunow is, and why the ground is so hard, 
9Uh1 the air $o oi>ld» why the streams no longer flow, 
but hav^ become cmsted with ice— could you answer 
bis ^xiestioiis ! 

And y^ thesis qiit^Ui>ns relate to vexr oommon, 
eT>m\iay tbii^ If \x>a think about them, joa irill 
)<)i»n^ pcri^pk tb:ii% tbo answie^s ai« not quite »> easaly 
^xn^i a$ jwu b*J ii^v^Jwyl IV> nc^t ^ippoee that 
V^ctM)^ 4 Um^ b <v\mn>on. it Cjoi haxi^ nv^ inu^rest fisr 
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you. There is really nothing so common as not to 
deserve your attention, and which will not reward you 
for your pains. 

I would fain have you not to be content with what is 
said in this little book, or in other books, whether small 
or great, but rather to get into the habit of using your 
own eyes and seeing for yourselves what takes place in 
this wonderful world of ours. All round you there is 
abundant material for this most delightful inquiry. No 
excursion you ever made in pursuit of mere enjoyment 
and adventure by river, heath, or hill, could give you 
more hearty pleasure than a ramble with eyes and ears 
alike open to note the lessons to be learnt from every 
day and from every landscape. Remember that besides 
the prioted books which you use at home, or at school, 
there is the great book of Nature, wherein each of us, 
young and old, may read, and go on reading all through 
life without exhausting even a small part of what it 
has to teach us. 

It is this great book — Air, Earth, and Sea — ^which 
I would have you look into. Do not be content with 
merely noticing that ^ch and such events take place. 
For instance, to return to our walk to the flooded river ; 
do not let a fact such as a storm or a flood pass without 
trying to find out something about it. Get into the 
habit of asking Nature questions, as we did in the 
course of our homeward walk. Never rest until you 
get at the reasons for what you notice going on around 
you. In this way even the commonest things will come 
to wear a new interest for you. Wherever you go there 
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will be something for you to notice; something that 
will serve to increase the pleasure which the landscape 
would otherwise afiford. You will thus learn to use 
your eyes quickly and correctly; and this habit of 
observation will be of the utmost value to you, no 
matter what may be the path of life which lies before 
you. 

col-l^t Ir^k-fast 



ad'V^n-ture 

ar-rdnged 
ddm-age 
de-scdnd 
dis-ap-jpoinf-ed 



hright-Tiess 

de-strilc-tion 

moist'-ure 

fM-ure 

fdil-ure 

ex-jp&'i-ence 



A. Geikie. 

ad-dl'tion-al 

op-por-tu-ni'ty 

fa-mM'i-ar 

as-ibn-ish-ment 

ah-imd-ant 

ma-Ur-i-al 

tUm-itlt'U'Ous 



dd'Jin-ite, fixed, exact. Lat. 
definituSf having fixed limits 
or bounds ; from de^ " down," 
and JinituSj " ended, boimd- 
ed ; " from JiniSj " end, 
limit." 

S-vid-ent-ly^ clearly, obviously. 
From Lat. e, "out," or 
"quite," and video, "I 



see. 



n 



d-min'OuSf presenting an omerij 
or sign of something that is 
going to happen — usually 
something evil ; foreboding 
evil. 

jour^-ney (jur-ni), strictly a 
day's travel, a going some- 
where. French, j'oMm^, "a 
day." 



sym-ptomj sign, indication. 
Greek, symptdmaj literally, 
" a falling together," some- 
thing that falls or occurs 
along toith something else, 
and whose presence indicates 
the existence of the other 
thing. 

ex-cur-sion^ a running out or 
away from one^s usual abode ; 
a jaunt, a trip. Lat. eoccur- 
sionenij from ex, " out," and 
cursum " to run." 

tdn-tal-iz-ingf vexing, teasing, 
giving hope and presently 
taking it away. According 
to the Greek fable, Tantalus 
was punished by being made 
to stand in water up to the 
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chin, with fruit hanging over 
his head, while the water and 
the fruit went back from 
him whenever he tried to 
satisfy his thirst or his 
hunger. 

conv-pen-sdrtion, something to 
make up for a loss or a disap- 
pointment. Lat. corrij "to- 
gether," and penedtuniy " to 
weigh," — " to give weight for 
weight.' ' 

to course^ to run (swiftly), to 
hold on its course or the way 
it is running. Lat cwmnij 
" to run." 

chdn-^neli bed (of a river), pas- 
sage (for water). Another 
form of the same word is 
" can^l." Lat. candliSy ** a 
water-pipe," from canna, " a 
reed." 



current, the running^ flowing, 
course, of water. Lat. curroj 
" I run." 

per-c^ti-hle^ capable of being 
perceived, seen or felt. 

tdr-reatj a honing^ rushing cur- 
rent of water. Lat. torrens, 
" boiling," and hence turbu- 
lent, moving violently. 

dis-coV-oured, What is the 
force of dis f 

in-und-d'tionj flooding, letting 
the waves or water in upon. 
Lat in, "into, upon," and 
unda, "a wave.*' 

il-lus-trd-tUmy something that 
throws light upon something 
else, an example. Lat. il for 
tn, " into, upon," and lustrd- 
tum, " to throw light on." 

ex-haustfing^ drawing out the 
whole, using up. 



THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 

Old stories tell how Hercules 

A dragon slew at Lerna, 
With seven heads and fourteen eyes, 

To see and well discem-a : 
But he had a club, this dragon to drub. 

Or he ne'er had done it, I warrant ye : 
But More of More-hall, with nothing at all, 

He slew the dragon of Wantley. 
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Tlus dragr>n bad two farioos wmgii, 

Eaeb one upon each shoulder; 
With a sting in his tail as long as a flail, 

Wiiich made him bolder and bolder. 
He had long claws^ and in his jaws 

Four and fi>rtjr teeth of iron; 
With a hide as tough as any buff. 

Which did him ronnd environ. 

Hare you not heard how the Trojan horse 

Held seventy men in his belly ? 
This dragon was not qnite so big. 

But very near, I'll tell ye ; 
Devoured he poor children three. 

That could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup he ate them up. 

As one would eat an apple. 

All sorts of cattle this dragon would eat. 

Some say he ate up trees. 
And that the forests sure he would 

Devour up by degrees : 
For houses and churches were to him geese 
and turkeys; 
He ate all and left none behind, 
But some stones, dear Jack, that he could not crack, 
Which on the hills you will find. 

Hard by a furious knight there dwelt ; 

Men, women, girls, and boys, 
Sighing and sobbing, came to his lodging, 

And made a hideous noise. 
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O save us all, More of More-hall, 
Thou peerless knight of these woods ; 

Do but slay this dragon, who won't leave us a rag on. 
We'll give thee all our goods. 

This being done, he did engage 

To hew the dragon down ; 
But first he went new armour to 

Bespeak at Sheffield town ; 
With spikes all about, not within but without, 

Of steel so sharp and strong, 
Both behind and before, arms, legs, and all o'er, 

Some five or six inches long. 

Had you but se^n him in this dress, 

How fierce he look'd, and how big, 
You would have thought him for to be 

Some Egyptian porcupig : 
He frighted all, cats, dogs, and all. 

Each cow, each horse, and each hog ; 
For fear they did flee, for they took him to be 

Some strange, outlandish, hedge-hog. 

To see this fight all people then 

Got up on trees and houses. 
On churches some, and chimneys too ; 

But these put on their trousers, 
Not to spoil their hose. As soon as he rose, 

To make him strong and mighty, 
He drank, by the tale, six pots of ale 

And a quart of aqua-vitae. 
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It is not atreugtb that always wins, 

For wit doth strength escel ; 
Which made our cunning champion 

Creep down into a well, 
Where he did think this dragon would drink. 
Ajid so he did in truth ; 



And aa he Btoop'd low, he rose up and cried, Boh ! 
And kick'd him in the mouth. 

Oh, quoth the dr^on with a deep sigh, 

And tum'd six times together. 
Sobbing and tearing, cursing and swearing 

Out of hia throat of leather : 
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More of More-hall, O thou rascal, 

Would I had seen thee never ; 
With the thing at thy foot thou hast prick'd my 
throat, 

And I'm quite undone for ever. 

Murder, murder, the dragon cried. 

Alack, alack, for grief; 
Had you but miss'd that place, you could 
Have done me no mischief. 
Then his head he shaked, trembled and quaked, 
And down he lay and cried ; 
First on one knee, then on back tumbled he ; 
So groan'd, and kick'd, and died. 

Old Ballad. 



fu'-ri-ous Udg-ing 

hld-e-otcs drm-our 

E-gyp-tian ex-cdl 

shout-der (shdl-der) 

tough (tibf) 



out'ldnd-ish 

chlm-neys 

mis-chief 

knight (nit) \ 

night (nit) J 



H^'CVrleSf the most famous of 
ancient heroes, remarkable 
for his strength. 

drd^'On. This monster, also 
called a hydra, was said to 
have nine heads. As Her- 
cules struck them off with 
his club, two new heads grew 
on in place of each former 
one ; at last he burned them 
away. The middle head, 



which was immortal, Her- 
cules buried under a huge 
rock. 

LSr-naj a district in Greece. 

dis-cerrij see, understand. 

voar-rant (wbr-rant)^ assure. 

en-vi-ron^ surround, encompass. 

Trd-jan horse. When the 
Greeks, after ten years' siege, 
were unable to take Troy 
(Trd-l-a, Trd-Ja), they built 
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A huge horse of wood, and 
filling itf belly with armed 
meni tent it into the city as 
A peace-offering to one of 
the deities worshipped by 
the Trojans. Then they pre- 
tended that they were going 
to give up the siege and 
return home. The present 
was accepted, and at night 
the armed men came out of 
t!io horse^ and opened the 
gates of the city, which thus 
fell into the hands of the 
Greeks. 

ieventy* This number is given 
at random. The exact num- 
ber is nowhere mentioned. 
Virgil names nine men. 

(h'Vour^, eat up. Lat de, 



"down," and voro, "I eat 
greedily.' * 

peer^'less, without peer or equal. 

pdr-cH-pig, humorous for 
"porcupine," a small ani- 
mal covered with quills. 
Ital. jporco 8pino9o ; Lat 
porctia, " a pig/' and spinostis, 
** thorny, covered with thorns 
or spines {spinas),^^ 

hy (he tale, by the reckoning or 
numbering ; according to 
the account kept Compare 
" the Ude of bricks " (Exo- 
dus, chap, v.), the number 
told, or counted, or stated. 

d-^'tto-w'-te, Lat, "water of 
life," brandy, or other strong 
spirit 

quoth, said. 



CRUSOE MAKING EARTHENWARE. 



I HAD long studied to make, by some means or other, 
some earthen vessels, which, indeed, I wanted sorely, 
but knew not where to come at them. However, con- 
sidering the heat of the climate, I did not doubt but if 
I could find out any clay, I might make some pots that 
might, being dried in the sun, be hard enough and 
strong enough to bear handling, and to hold anything 
that was dry, and required to^ be kept so ; and as this 
was necessary in the preparing com, meal, &c., which 
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was the thing I was doing, I resolved to make some as 
large as I could, and fit only to stand like jars, to hold 
what should be put into them. 

It would make the reader pity me, or rather laugh at 
me, to tell how many awkward ways I took to raise this 
paste ; what odd, misshapen, ugly things I made ; how 
many of them fell in, and how many fell out, the clay 
not being stiff enough to bear its own weight; how 
many cracked by the over-violent heat of the sun, being 
set out too hastily ; and how many fell in pieces with 
only removing, as well before as after they were dried ; 
and, in a word, how, after having laboured hard to find 
the clay — ^to dig it, to temper it, to bring it home and 
work it — I could not make above two laurge earthen 
ugly things (I cannot call them jars) in about two 
months' labour. 

However, as the sun baked these two very dry and 
hard, I lifted them very gently up, and set them down 
again in two great wicker-baskets, which I had made 
on purpose for them, that they might not break ; and 
as between the pot and the basket there was a little 
room to spare, I stuffed it full of the rice and barley 
straw; and these two pots, being to stand always dry, I 
thought would hold my dry corn, and perhaps the meal, 
when the corn was bruised. 

Though I miscarried so much in my design for large 
pots, yet I made several smaller things with better 
success ; such as little round pots, flat dishes, pitchers, 
and pipkins, and any things my hand turned to ; and 
the heat of the sun baked them quite hard. 

E 
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But all this would not answer my end, which was to 
get an earthen pot to hold what was liquid, and bear 
the fire — which none of these could do. It happened 
after some time, making a pretty large fire for cooking 
my meat, when I went to put it out after I had done 
with it, I found a broken piece of one of my earthen- 
ware vessels in the fire, burnt as hard as a stone, and 
red as a tile. I was agreeably surprised to see it, and 
said to myself, that certainly they might be made to 
bum whole, if they would bum broken. 

This set me to study how to order my fire, so as to 
make it burn some pots. I had no notion of a kiln, 
such as the potters bum in, or of glazing them with 
lead, though I had some lead to do it with ; but I 
placed three large pipkins, and two or three pots, in a 
pile, one upon another, and placed my firewood all 
round it with a great heap of embers under them. I 
plied the fire with fresh fuel round the outside, and 
upon the top, till I saw the pots in the inside red-hot 
quite through, and observed that they did not crack at 
alL When I saw them clear red, I let them stand in 
that heat about five or six hours, till I found one of 
them, though it did not crack, did melt or run ; for the 
sand which was mixed with the clay melted by the 
violence of the heat, and would have run into glass if 
I had gone on ; so I slacked my fire gradually till the 
pots began to abate of the red colour; and, watching 
iJbem all night, that I might not let the fire abate 
too fast, in the morning I had three very good (I will 
not say handsome) pipkins, and two other earthen pots. 
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as hard burnt as could be desired, and one of them 
perfectly glazed with the running of the sand. 

After this experiment, I need not say that I wanted 
no sort of earthenware for my use ; but I must needs 
say as to the shapes of them, they were very indiflferent, 
as any one may suppose, when I had no way of making 
them but as the children make dirt pies, or as a woman 
would make pies that never learned to raise paste. 

No joy at a thing of so mean a nature was ever equal 
to mine, when I found I had made an earthen pot that 
would bear the fire ; and I had hardly patience to stay 
till they were cold before I set one on the fire again, 
with some water in it, to boil me some meat, which it 
did admirably well ; and with a piece of a kid I made 
some very good broth, though I wanted oatmeal, and 
several other ingredients requisite to make it as good as 
I would have had it be. Defok 

darth-en vi-o-lent mis-shdpen 

dirmate hdst-i-ly mis-cAr-ry 

hdindrling im-bers Id-boured 

( weight (wdt) straw (stro) 

\ wait (wdt) bruised (brijbzc[) 

de-sign (de-zin) kiln (kll) 
awk-ivard {pk-word) 

U-quid^ fluid, capable of flow- ex-per-i-mentj trial. Lut. caj- 

ing, like water. Lat. liquid- periw*^ '* I try." 

ti«, from liqtteo, " I melt." in-gr^-i-enty element, compo- 

kiln (Art/), large stove or oven. nent part ; what enters into a 

grcid'U-al'ly^ by degrees, step by compound or mixture. From 

step. From Lat. ^ra<ftt«, a step. Lat. in^ ** into," and gradior, 

a-bdte, lessen, grow less. "I go." 

E 2 
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YOUNG A]^D THOUGHTLESS. 

In a crack near the cupboard, with dainties provided, , 
A certain young mouse with her mother resided. 
So securely they lived on that fortunate spot, 
Any mouse in the land might have envied their lot. 

But one day the young mouse, wto was given to roam, 
Having made an excursion some way from her home, 
On a sudden returned with such joy in her eyes, 
That her grey, sedate parent express*d some surprise. 

'* Mother 1 " said she, " the good folks of this house, 

I'm convinced, have not any ill-will to a mouse ; 

And those tales can't be true which you always are 

tellii^, 
For they've been at such pains to construct us a 

dwelling. 

" The floor is of wood, and the walls are of wires. 

Exactly the size that one's comfort requires ; 

And I'm sure that we there should have nothing to 

fear. 
If ten cats with their kittens at once should appear. 

"And then they have made such nice holes in the 

wall. 
One could slip in and out with no trouble at all ; 
But forcing one through such rough crannies as these, 
Always gives one's poor ribs a most terrible squeeze. 
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" But the best of all is, they've provided us well 
With a large piece of cheese of most exquisite smell ; 
'Twas so nice, I had put in my head to go through. 
When I thought it my duty to come and fetch you." 

" Ah child," said her mother, " believe, I entreat. 
Both* the cage and the cheese are a terrible cheat ; 
Do not think all that trouble they took for our good^ 
They would catch us, and hiM us all there, if they 

could, 
As they've caught and kill'd scores ; and I never could 

learn 
That a mouse who once entered did ever return I ** 

Let the young jpeopk mind what the old people say, 
And when danger is near them, keep out of the way. 



se-^ure'-ly 
fdr-tun-ate 
cdt 



in-vied ex-prissed 

eX'Cur-sion sur-pi^ 

caught (kot) 



dain'-ties, toothsome things, 
things nice to taste, deli- 
cacies. Lat dent-, " tooth." 

pro-vidredy furnished. From 
Lat pro^ ** before," and 
video^ '*I see." 

re-Hd-ed, dwelt, lived. From 
Lat re, "again," and sedeo, 
" I sit" 

Bed-iite^ settled, quiet, grave. 



Lat. seddttiSy " settled/* 
"caused to sit." 

con-ijincedy persuaded, made to 
believe. From Lat. cow, 
** together, completely," and 
vincOf "I conquer, over- 
come." 

con-Btriict, build, erect. From 
con, "together," and Btruc- 
tum^ ** to build." 
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THE NAUTILUS. 

The shell of the Nautilus is extremely beautiful ; 
but, beyond this, there is little truth in the pretty 
fables that used to be told about it. The story, very 
commonly accepted, was, that the nautilus, on coming 
to the surface, raised two arms and spread them out aa 
sails, at the same time applying six legs as paddlea. 
And thus it floated, as in the figure at the top of the 
page, over the surface of the calm waters. Whenever 
it was stopped in its course, or feared danger from 
above, it instantly furled its sails, caught in all its oars, 
turned its shell mouth downwards (like a boat keel up-, 
wards), and at once dropped to the bottom like a stone. ■ 
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Another animal, called the Argonaut (that is, " sailor 
in the Argo^^ a ship that went on a famous voyage of 
adventure, according to the old Greek fable), has a 
shell veiy similar to the shell of the true Nautilus. 
Thus it has frequently been confounded with the 
nairtilus, and indeed is very generally known as the 
Paper Nautilus — its shell being as thin as paper, and 
exceedingly fragile; although, while the animal is 
living, it is elastic and yielding. Besides, two of its 
arms are much expanded at their extremities; they 
are not held up for sails, however, but are stretched 
back over the shell, clasping it tightly, and covering the 
larger portion of it. In fact, it is these arms that 
build up the shell, repair it when injured, and mould 
the substance of it into shape. The argonaut has a 
curious way of swimming, very different from that 
ascribed to the nautilus. It gathers its six arms in 
front of its mouth, like a long beak, so as not to resist 
the water very much. Then it passes the water which 
it breathes over its gills, into a pretty long tube, whose 
mouth is directed towards the head of the animal ; and, 
by violently ejecting this water, it forces itself to move 
backwards. 

There are three species of true Nautilus. The best- 
known and most abundant species is the Chambered 
or Pearly Nautilus. The shell is thicker than the 
Argonaut's, and very strong. Externally, it is like 
porcelain, white, and streaked with reddish chestnut. 
Internally, it is divided by partitions into numerous 
compartments or chambers. These do not exist from 
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the first, but axe added on, one after another, as the 
nautilus grows larger. The anunal does not occupy 
all the chambers, but only the outermost one. Still 
they are all connected together by a central membranous 
tube, the use of which is not certainly known. 

dr-go-naut {-ridt) ex-trdm-i-ties in-Um-al'ly 

virO'lent'ly ex-ceedl -ing-ly ex-t^n-aUly 

Navl'H'lvs (w5-), " little sailor," mim-hran-ouB, consisting of 

from Lat. nauta^ ^' a sailor." membranes (thin, skin-like 

par-ti'tionj division, fence. tissue). 
eoD-jpdndt unfold, spread out. 



THE NAUTILUS. 

The Nautilus ever loves to glide 

Upon the crest of the radiant tide. 

When the sky is clear and the wave is bright, 

Look over the sea for a lovely sight ! 

You may watch and watch for many a mile, 

And never see Nautilus all the while, 

Till, just as your patience is nearly lost, 

Lo 1 there is a bark in the sunlight tossed ! 

** Sail ho 1 and whither away so fast ? " 
What a curious thing she has rigged for a mast I 
" Ahoy I ahoy I don't you hear our hail ? " 
How the breeze is swelling her gossamer sail ! 
The good ship Nautilus — yes, 'tis she. 
Sailing over the gold of the placid sea ; 
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And though she will never deign reply, 

I could tell her hull with the glance of an eye. 

Now, I wonder where Nautilus can be bound ; 
Or does she always sail round and round, 
With the fairy queen and her court on board, 
And mariner-sprites, a glittering horde ? 
Does she roam and roam till the evening lights 
And where does she go in the deep laidfiiglxt ? 
So crazy a vessel could hAtdly sail. 
Or weather the How of " a fine stiflf gale." 

O, the selfsame hand that holds the chain 

Which the ocean binds to the rocky main — 

Which guards from the wreck when the tempest raves. 

And the stout ship reels on the surging waves — 

Directs the course of thy little bark. 

And in the light or the shadow dark. 

And near the shore or far at sea. 

Makes safe a billowy path for thee I 

Park Benjamin. 

pd'tience re-ply' shad-cia 

whi-ther di-rdcts VU-low-y 

rd'di-antf shining, bright. pld'cidjplea8ingjCa.\m,tr9kiiqui[. 

Strictly, sending forth rays,. Lat. pUicidus^ from placeoy 

or lines of light, which ap- " I please." 

pear to come from the same deign^ condescend, think it 

point like spokes of a wheel. worthy of her to do some- 

Lat. radius, " a spoke." thing. French, daigner, from 

gbS'Sa-mer sail, thin, flimsy- Lat. f7^nw«, "worthy." 
looking sail, like gossamer. 
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EARLY DWELLERS IN BRITAIN. 

From things which have been found in old graves 
and elsewhere, both in Britain and in other lands, it 
seems most likely that people once lived in Britain who 
must have been mere savages, without the use of metal, 
people who lived wholly by hunting and fishing. They 
had arrows and spear-heads of fiint, and axes and 
hammers of stone. Think what trouble it must have 
been to do the commonest things with such tools. After 
them came a time when men had the use of bronze, 
and, last of all, the use of iron as we have now. You 
may have seen or heard of buildings, if we may call 
them buildings, made of great rough stones, which are 
called cromlechs. These have often been mistaken for 
altars, but they really are graves. Huge uncut stones 
were piled up without being joined by any mortar, and 
they were covered over with earth and smaller stones, 
so as to make a tump or barrow. These cromlechs, it 
seems most likely, are the graves of the first dwellers 
in the land, who had no use of metaL Of these very 
early times we can find out nothing, except from graves 
and such like remains, as of course we have no books 
that were written then. But there is every reason to 
think that the people who made these great and strange 
works were the oldest people who lived in these islands, 
before the Celts, that is the Welsh and Irish, came into 
the land. E. A. Freeman. 
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hlse-^here huUd-iiigs mbr-tar 

cbm-mon-est re-mains' hdr-row 

vMl'ly (hdl'li) alf-tar (ol-tar) 

mere, pure, nothing but. Lat. French, sauvage, from Lat. 

meruB, silvaticus, from HlvfL, " a 

sav-agCy man of the woods. wood." 



ON MAY MORNING. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ! 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song. 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

Milton. 

fiow-er-y cows'-lip sal-^te 

houn'-teous pr^/m-rose wU-come 

hur-hinrger, forerunner, one %n^ "into," and spiro, "I 

that goes before another to breathe." 

announce his coming. are of thy dressing. Express 

in-spirey breathe into one. Lat. this in another form. 
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TROUT FLY-FISHING. 

But of all places commend me in the still of the 
evening to the long placid pool, shallow on one side, 
with deeper water and an abrupt overhanging bank 
opposite. Where the sun has shone all day, and 
legions of ephemeraB sported in its declining rays ; the 
bloom of the rye or clover scenting the air from the 
adjoining field ! Now light a fresh pipe, and put on a 
pale Ginger Hackle for a tail fly, and a little white- 
winged Coachman for a dropper. Then wade in 
cautiously — move like a shadow — don't make a ripple. 
Cast slowly; long, light; let your stretcher sink a. 
little. There, he has taken the Ginger — lead him 
around gently to the shallow side as you reel him in, 
but don*t move from your position — let him tug a while, 
put your net under him, break his neck and slip him 
into your creel. Draw your line through the rings — 
cast again ; another, and another. Keep on until you 
can see only the ripple made by your fly; or know 
when it falls by the slight tremor it imparts through 
the whole line down to your hand — until the whip-poor- 
will begins his evening song, and the little water-frog 
tweets in the grass close by. Not till then is it time 
to go home. 

And so my friend asked me if it was not very lone- 
some fishing by myself. Why, these little people of 
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the woods are* much better company than folks who 
continually bore you with the weather, and the state 
of their stomachs and livers, and what they ate for 
breakfast, or the price of gold, or the stock-market, 
when you have forgotten whether you have a liver or 
not, and don't care the toss of a penny what the price 
of gold is, or whether this or that stock is up or down. 
Lonesome I It was only just now the red squirrel 
came down the limb of that birch, whisking his •bushy 
tail, and chattering almost in my face. The mink, as he 
snuffed the fish-tainted air from my old creel, came out 
from his hole among the rocks and ran along within a 
few feet of me. Did he take my old coat to be a part 
of this rock, covered with lichens and gray mosses ? I 
recollect once, in the dim twilight of evening, a doe 
with her fawns came down to the stream to drink ; I 
had the wind of her, and could see into her great 
motherly eyes as she raised her head. A moment since 
the noisy kingfisher poised himself on the dead branch 
of the hemlock, over my left shoulder, as if he would 
peep into the hole of my fish-basket. The little 
warbler sang in the alders close by my old felt hat, as 
if he would burst his swelling throat \\ith his loud, glad 
song. Did either of them know that I am of a race 
whose first impulse is to throw a stone or shoot a gun 
at them ? And the sparrow-hawk on that leafless spray 
extending over the water, sitting there as grave and 
dignified as a bank president when you ask him for a 
discount ; is he aware that I can tap him on the head 
with the tip of my rod ? These are some of the simple 
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incidents on the stream which afterwards awaken 
memories, 

" That like voices from afar oflf 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken." 

Butrl must start for the open water below. What a 
glorious haze there is just now, and how demurely the 
world's great eye peeps through it I Trout are not very 
shy though before the middle of May, even when the 
sun is bright. I have sometimes taken my best fish at 
high noon at this season of the year. I am as hungry 
as a horse-fly, though it is only " a wee short hour 
ayont ^ the twal."^ So 1*11 unsling my creel by that big 
sycamore, and build my fire in the hollow of it for a 
trout roast. If I burn the tree down there will be no 
action for trespass in a wooded country like this. 

What boys are those crossing the foot-log ? 1*11 press 
them into my service for a while, and make them bring 
wood for my fire. I know them now ; the larger one 
has cause to remember me "with tears of gratitude," 
for I bestowed on him last summer a score of old flies, 
a used-up leader, and a limp old rod. He oflfered me 
the liberal sum of two shillings for the very implement 
I have in my hand now ; and to buy three flies from 
me at four cents a piece, " Halloo, Paul 1 what have 
you done with the rod I gave you ? — caught many trout 
* Beyond. " Twelve. 
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with it this season ? Come over the creek, you and 
your brother, and get me some dry wood, and gather a 
handful or two of the furze from that old birch to light 
it with. I'll give you a pair of flies^^real gay ones." 

Thabdeus Norris. 

plci'dd ad-join'-inff 

shM'lou) cau'-tious-ly 

Idne-some jKhA-tion 

squlr-rel war-bler (wor-) 

gld-ri'Oiis motK-er-ly {mildh') 

he-stoivett m^-or-ies 



com'-pa-ny 

con-tln-U-al'ly 

dXg-ni-fied 

spc-a-more 

dis'tin-guish 

hh-er-al 



am-inend, intrust, give over 
to. Lat. conij "together," 
and maTidOj " I order, com- 
mand." 

ab-rupt, broken off^ steep. Lat. 
a6, "away," and ruptuAy 
" broken." 

eph-emrt-ra^ a fly that lives but 
for a day ; May-fly. Greek, 
epi, " upon," and hemeroy " a 
day." 

de-clin-ing^ leaning downwards., 
slanting. Lat c?c, "down," 
and clinoy "I bend, lean." 

tr^'Or, trembling. Lat. tremor^ 
from tremo, " I tremble." 

im-pdrtj give a share, communi- 
cate. Lat. im (in), "into, 
towards," and pariioy "I 
share, or part," from pare, 
• "apart" 

whip-poor-tnllf an American 
bird, so named from its cry. 



See p. 137, (The writer of 
this passage is an American.) 

im-pulse, the force that moves 
one to do anything ; feeling 
that impels or urges one. 
Lat im {in), "into, upon," 
and puleum, " to drive." 

prl-eid-entf chairman, chief. 
Lat proi, "before," and 
eedeo, " I sit" 

in-cid-ent, something that hap- 
pens, especially in the course 
of and alongside of a main 
action. Lat. in, and cadene, 
" falling." 

de-mure'-ly, bashfully, mo- 
destly. 

ac'lion, law-suit 

grht^i-tude, thankfulness. Lat 
gratUudOjiromgratuSf^^ grate- 
ful, thankful." 

imrple-ment, tool ; thing used to 
do any work with. 
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ON THE RIVER WITH THE ROD. 
Now, when the first foul torrent of the brooks, 
Swelled with the vernal rains, is ebhed away — 
And, whitening, down their mosay-tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy foam — now is tlie time. 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 
To tempt the trout. The well -dissembled fly. 
The rod fine-tapering with elastic spring. 
Snatched from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender watery stores, prepare. 
But let not on thy hook the tortured worm, 
Convulsive, twist in agonising folds ; 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep, 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breaat 
Of the weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch, 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
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When, with his lively ray, the potent sun 
Has pierced the streams, and roused the finny race. 
Then, issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play, 
And light o'er ether bear the shadowy clouds. 
High to their fount, this day, amid the hills, 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks 
The next, pursue their rocky-channelled maze, 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave 
Their little naiads love to sport at large. 
Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. 
There throw, nice-judging, the delusive fly ; 
And, as you lead it round in artful curve, 
With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or urged by hunger leap. 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank. 
And to the shelving shore slow-dragging some, 
With various hand proportioned to their force. 
If yet too young, and easily deceived, 
A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod. 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoyed the vital light of heaven. 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled infant throw. But should you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 

F 
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Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook. 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly ; 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 
At last, while haply o'er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death. 
With sullen plunge. At once he darts along, 
Deep-struck, and runs out all the lengthened line ; 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed. 
The cavemed bank, his old secure abode ; 
And flies alofk, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage ; 
Till, floating broad upon his breathless side, 
.Lad to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

Thomson. 



tbr-rent 


e'la&-tic 


dis-s^-lled 


de-scdnd 


shdd'OW-y 


vja'-ter-y (wo-) 


d^n-der 


chctn-nelled 


swal'-lowed (stubl-) 


curl'ing 


Mm-Ning 


un-com-plain'-i/ig 


jiidg-ing 


cU'tin-tive 


Iidl'lowed 


jhil-ous 


in-dig-narU 


un-re-slst-ing 


cdv-emed 


a-hdn-doned 


pro-pdr^tioned 


seize (sdz) 


yield {yild) 


de-ceive' (de-cev) 
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ver^nali spring-; Lat. vemdliSj 
of or belonging to spring, 
from very " spring." 

tinc-tured, dyed, stained, 
coloured. Lat. tinctura^ 
" dyeing.," from ttnctum, " to 
moisten, dye, Hnge" 

prepare (line 9). What are 
you to prepare ? 

tdr-turedy extremely pained. 
Lat torhmiy ^*to twist, to 
rack with pain." 

con-vul'Sive, drawing itself 
together violently. From 
Lat con^ "togetiier," and 
vuUum, "to pluck or pulL" 

Ag-on-izey sufEer agony or very 
great pain. 

rap-A'Ciou8y teizing^ grasping^ 
greedy, ravenous. Lat. ra- 
petx, from mpw?, " I seize and 
cany off.*' 

the tender hand. The hand, 
being the part specially en- 
gaged in removing the hook, 
is spoken of as feeling " pain 
and horror," instead of the 
person himself. 

pot-ent, powerful. Lat potens. 

i8-m-ingy going forth. Through 
French, from Lat «b, "out, 
forth," and ire, *' to go." 



n&i-ads, water-nymphs, female 

deities said to preside over 

rivers and springs. Greek, 

naiadesy from nao, " I flow." 
du!'h%'0U8, doubtful. Lat. du- 

bias. 
re-v^t-ed, turned back. Lat. 

re, " back," and verto, " I 

turn." 
iind-ul'dt-ingy waving, rising 

and falling like a wave. 

Lat. unduUif " a wavelet," 

from UTufo, " a wave." 
de-lib-sive, deluding^ cheating, 

deceiving, deceptive. Lat. 

de, " down," and lumnij " to 

play, sport with, mock." 
pli-anit flexible, bending easily. 

From French, plier^ Lat. pti- 

care, " to fold, plait" 
vi'tal, life-giving, necessary to 

life. Lat vitdlir^ from vita, 

" life," from vivo, " I live." 
dis'en-gdgey release, loose, set 

free. Observe the force of 

dis', 
p^nd-ent, hanging, Lnt pendeo, 

" I hang." 
nidn-arch, sovereign, king. 

Greek, monoSj "alone," and 

archoSj " ruler." 
ooze, slime, soft mud. 



Write out in prose the substance of this passage. It may 
suffice for tvx) or three compositions. 
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FISHIXG IN FORBIDDEN WATERS. 

Bin' now came on the may-fly season ; the soft hazy 
summer weather lay sleepily along the rich meado\7E 
by Avon side, and the green and grey flies flickered 
with tlieir gracefiil lazy up and down flight over the 
reeds and the water and the meadows, in myriads u{>on 
myriaJs. The may-flies must surely be the lotus-eaters 
of the ephemerae ; the happiest, laziest, carelessest By 
that dances and dreams out his few hours of sunshiny 
life by English rivers. 

Every little pitiful coarse fish in the Avon was on 
tho alert for the flies, and gorging his wretched carcaso 
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with hundreds daily, the gluttonous rogues ! and every 
lover of the gentle craft was out to avenge the poor 
may-flies. 

So one fine Thursday afternoon, Tom having bor- 
rowed East's new rod, started by himself to the river. 
He fished for some time with small success, not a fish 
would rise at him ; but, as he prowled along the bank, 
he was presently aware of mighty ones feeding in a 
pool on the opposite side, under the shade of a huge 
willow-tree. The stream was deep here, but some fifty 
yards below was a shallow, for which he made oflf hot- 
foot ; and forgetting landlords, keepers, solemn prohibi- 
tions of the Doctor, and everything else, pulled up his 
trousers, plunged across, and in three minutes was 
creeping along on all fours towards the clump of 
willows. 

It isn't often that great chub, or any other coarse 
fish, are in earnest about anything, but just then they 
were thoroughly bent on feeding, and in half-an-hour 
Master Tom had deposited three thumping fellows at 
the foot of the giant willow. As he was baiting for a 
fourth pounder, and just going to throw in again, he 
became aware of a man coming up the bank not one 
hundred yards off. Another look told him that it was 
the under-keeper. Could he reach the shallow before 
him ? No, not carrying his rod. Nothing for it but 
the tree : so Tom laid his bones to it, shinning up as 
fast as he could, and dragging up his rod after him. 
He had just time to reach and crouch along upon a 
huge branch some ten feet up, which stretched out over 
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the river, when the keeper arrived at the clump. Tom's 
heart beat fast as he came under the tree ; two steps 
more and he would have passed, when, as ill-luck would 
have it, the gleam on the scales of the dead fish caught 
bis eye, and he made a dead point at the foot of the 
tree. He picked up the fish one by one ; his eye and 
touch told him that they had been alive and feeding 
within the hour. Tom crouched lower along the branch, 
and heard the keeper beating the clump. " If I could 
only get the rod hidden," thought he, and began gently 
shifting it to get it alongside him ; " willow-trees don't 
throw out straight hickory shoots twelve feet long, with 
no leaves, worse luck." Alas ! the keeper catches the 
rustle, and then a sight of the rod, and then of Tom's 
hand and arm. 

" Oh, be up ther' be 'ee ? " says he, running under 
the tree. " Now you come down this minute." 

"Tree'd at last," thinks Tom, making no answer, 
and keeping as close as possible, but working away at 
the rod, which he takes to pieces : " I'm in for it, 
unless I can starve him out." And then he begins to 
meditate getting along the branch for a plunge and 
scramble to the other side ; but the small branches are 
BO thick, and the opposite bank so difficult, that the 
keeper will have lots of time to get round by the ford 
before he can get out, so he gives that up. And now 
he hears the keeper beginning to scramble up the 
trunk. That will never do; so he scrambles himself 
back to where his branch joins the trunk, and stands 
with lifted rod. 
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" Hullo, Velveteens, mind your fingers if you come 
any higher." 

The keeper stops and looks up, and then with a grin 
says, "Oh I be you, be it, young measter ? Well, here's 
luck. Now I tells 'ee to come down at once, and 'til 
be best for 'ee." 

" Thank 'ee, Velveteens, I'm very comfortable," said 
Tom, shortening the rod in his hand, and "preparing for 
battle. 

" Werry well, please yourself," says the keeper, de- 
scending however to the ground again, and taking his 
seat on the bank ; " I bean't in no hurry, so you med 
take your time. I'll larn 'ee to gee honest folk names 
afore I've done with 'ee." 

" My luck as usual," thinks Tom ; *' what a fool I was 
to give him a black. If I'd called him ' keeper ' now, 
I might get oflf. The return match is all his way." 

The keeper quietly proceeded to take out his pipe, 
fill, and light it, keeping an eye on Tom, who now sat 
disconsolately across the branch, looking at keeper — 
a pitiful sight for men and fishes. The more he thought 
of it, the less he liked it. " It must be getting near 
second calling-over," thinks he. Keeper smokes on 
stolidly. " If he takes me up, I shall be flogged safe 
enough. I can't sit here all night. Wonder if he'll 
rise at silver." 

" I say, keeper," said he, meekly, " let me go for two 
bob?" 

" Not for twenty neither," gnmts his persecutor. 

And so they sat on till long past second calling-over ; 
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and the sun came slanting in through the willow- 
branches, and telling of locking-up near at hand. 

" I'm coming down, keeper/' said Tom at last with a 
sigh, fairly tired out. " Now what are you going to do ? " 

" Walk *ee up to School, and give 'ee over to the 
Doctor; them's my orders," says Velveteens, knocking 
the ashes out of his fourth pipe, and standing up and 
shaking hiQiself. 

" Very good," said Tom ; " but hands oflF, you know. 
I'll go with you quietly, so no collaring or that sort of 
thing." 

Keeper looked at him a minute. "Worry good," 
said he at last ; and so Tom descended, and wended his 
way drearily by the side of the keeper up to the School- 
house, where they arrived just at locking-up. As they 
passed the School-gates, the Tadpole and several others 
who were standing there caught the state of things, and 
rushed out, crying "Eescue ! " but Tom shook his head, 
so they only followed to the Doctor's gate, and went 
back sorely puzzled. 

How changed and stern the Doctor seemed from the 
last time that Tom was up there, as the keeper told the 
story, not omitting to state how Tom had called him 
blackguard names. " Indeed, sir," broke in the culprit, 
" it was only Velveteens." The Doctor only asked one 
question. 

" You know the rule about the banks, Brown ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Then waitfor me to-morrow, after first lesson." 

*' I thought so," muttered Tom. 
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"And about the rod, sir?" went on the keeper; 
" Master's told we as we might have all the rods — " 
"Oh, please, sir," broke in Tom, "the rod isn't mine." 
The Doctor looked puzzled, but the keeper, who was 
a good-hearted fellow, and melted at Tom's evident 
distress, gave up his claim. Tom was flogged next 
morning, and a few days afterwards met Velveteens, 
and presented him with half-a-crown for giving up the 
rod claim, and they became sworn friends ; and I regret 
to say that Tom had many more fish from under the 
willow that may-fly season, and was never caught again 
by Velveteens. T. Hughes. 



sleep'-i'ly 

epk-dm-er-ce 

cdre-less-est 



sitn-sMn-y 

glut-ton-ous 

hdr-rowed 



thbr-cyicgh-ly 

driar-i-ly 

hldick-guard 



myr-i'ody a countless number. 
Greek, murias^ the number 
of ten thousand. 

Id'tu8f a shrub, whose fruit 
caused sleepiness or forget- 
fulness. 

sbl-emn {sdl-em)^ serious, grave. 

pro-hib'i-tionj forbidding, bid- 
ding or ordering one not to 
do something. Lat. proj 
" before," and haheo, " have 
or hold." 

de-2)d-8it, lay down. Lat. de, 
"down," and positum^ "to 
place." 

mid-it-aUf think over. 

here's Inch, Tom had chaffed 



this keeper a short time 
before^ and the keeper had 
hitherto got no opportunity 
to punish him. 

di8'Cdn-8ol-ate-lyy without con- 
solation, or comfort, in low 
spirits. 

stdl-id-ly, without energy or 
hurry, taking it coolly. 

per-se-cU'tory one that perse- 
cutes, or follows another 
steadily and vexatiously. 
Lat. per, "through," and 
sequor, aecutua, "to follow." 

res-cue, set free, deliver. 

cul-prity person in fault. From 
Lat. culpa, " fault." 
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TO DAFFODILS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 

Has not attained his noon : 
Stay, stay, 

Until the hastening day/ 
Has run 

But to the evensong ; 
And having prayed together, we 

Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you ; 

We have as short a spring : 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing : 

We die. 
As your hours do ; and dry 

Away 
Like to the summer's raiu, 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne'er to be found again. . 

Herrick. 

daf-fo'dil^ a plant of the lily d'asphodele^ "flower of as- 
kind, with deep yellow phodel," Greek asphddelos. 
flowers, also called king's de-cai/, falling down^ off^ or 
spear. The name is cor- away^ wasting away. Lat. c/e, 
rupted from French (Jleur) " down," and cado^ *' I fall." 
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THE ANGLER AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

A MAN was angling in the river one day, and caught 
a small perch. As he was taking it oif the hook and 
going to put it into his basket, the fish opened its 
mouth and began to implore his pity, begging that he 
would throw it into the river again. " And why should 
I have pity on you and throw you into the river again ?" 
asked the man. "Why," said the fish, "because at 
present I am but young and little, and therefore not so 
well worth your while as I shall be if you take me 
some time hence, when I am grown larger." " That 
may be," replied the man, " but I am not one of those 
fools that give up what they have for certain, in the 
mere hope of gaining something that is altogether 
uncertain." ^SOP. 

Angling {ang-gling) caught (hot) re-plied 

Idsk-et be-ca^ise al'-to-gUh-er 

im-pl&re there'-fore un-cir-tain 

BEE-HUNTERS. 

One of the most important and valuable products of 
the island of Timor, in the Malay Archipelago, is bees'- 
wax. This is formed by the wild bees, which build 
huge honeycombs, suspended in the open air from the 
under-side of the lofty branches of the highest trees. 
These are of a semicircular form, and often three or 
four feet in diameter. I once saw the natives take a 
bees' nest, and a very interesting sight it was. In the 
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valley where I used to collect insects, I one day saw 
thxee or four Timorese men and boys under a Mgh 
tree, and, looking up, saw on a very lofty horizontal 
branch three large bees' combs. The tree was straight 
and smooth-barked and without a branch, till at seventy 
or eighty feet from the ground it gave out the limb 
which the bees had chosen for their home. As the 
men were. evidently looking after the bees, I waited to 
watch their operations. One of them first produced a 
long piece of wood, apparently the stem of a small tree 
or creeper, which he had brought with him, and began 
spUtting it through in several directions, which showed 
that it was very tough and stringy. He then wrapped 
it in palm-leaves, which were secured by twisting a 
slender creeper round them. He then fastened his 
cloth tightly round his loins, and producing another 
cloth wrapped it round his head, neck, and body, and 
tied it firmly round his neck, leaving his face, arms, 
and legs completely bare. Slung to his girdle he 
carried a long thin coil of cord ; and while he had been 
making these preparations one of his companions had 
cut a strong creeper or bush-rope eight or ten yards 
long, to one end of which the wood-torch was fastened, 
and lighted at the bottom, emitting a steady stream of 
smoke. Just above the torch a chopping-knife was 
fastened by a short cord. 

The bee-hunter now took hold of the bush-rope just 
above the torch and passed the other end round the 
trunk of the tree, holding one end in each hand. 
Jerking it up the tree a little above his head, he set 
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his foot against the trunk, and leaning back began 
walking up it. It was wonderful to see the skill with 
which he toot advantage of the slightest irregularities 
of the bark or obliquity of the stem to aid his ascent, 
jerking the stiff creeper a few feet higher when he had 
found a firm hold for his bare foot. It almost made 



me giddy to look at him as he rapidly got up — thirty, 
forty, fifty feet above the ground ; and I kept wonder- 
ing how he could possibly mount the next few feet 
of straight smooth trunk. Still, however, he kept on 
with as much coolness and apparent certainty as if he 
were going up a ladder, till he had got within ten or 
fifteen feet of the bees. Then he stopped a moment. 
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and took care to swing the torch (which hung just at 
his feet) a little towards these dangerous insects, so as 
to send up the stream of smoke between him and them. 
Still going on, in a minute more he brought himself 
under the limb, and, in a manner quite unintelligible 
to me, seeing that both hands were occupied in 
supporting himself by the creeper, managed to get 
upon it. 

By this time the bees b^an to be alarmed, and 
formed a dense buzzing swarm just over him, but he 
brought the torch up closer to him, and coolly brushed 
away those that settled on his arms or legs. Then 
stretching himself along the limb, he crept towards 
the nearest comb and swung the torch just imder it. 
The moment the smoke touched it, its colour changed 
in a most curious manner from black to white, the 
myriads of bees that had covered it flying off and 
forming a dense cloud above and around. The man 
then lay at full length along the limb, and brushed off 
the remaining bees with his hand, and then drawing 
his knife cut off the comb at one slice close to the tree, 
and attaching the thin cord to it, let it down to his 
companions below. He was all this time enveloped in 
a crowd of angry bees, and how he bore their stings so 
coolly, and went on with his work at that giddy height 
so deliberately, was more than I could understand. 
The bees were evidently not stupefied by the smoke or 
driven away far by it, and it was impossible that the 
small stream from the torch could protect his whole 
body when at work. There were three other combs on 
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the same tree, and all were successively taken, and 
furnished the whole party with a luscious feast of honey 
and young hees, as well as a valuable lot of wax. 

After two of the combs had been let down, the bees 
became rather numerous below, flying about wildly and 
stinging viciously. Several got about me, and I was 
soon stung, and had to run away, beating them off with 
my net and capturing them for specimens. . Several of 
them followed me for at least half a mile, getting into 
my hair and persecuting me most pertinaciously, so 
that I was more astonished than ever at the immunity 
of the natives. I am inclined to think that slow and 
deliberate motion, and no attempt at escape, are per- 
haps the best safeguards. A bee settling on a passive 
native probably behaves as it would on a tree or other 
inanimate substance, which it does not attempt to 
sting. Still they must often suffer, but they are used 
to the pain and learn to bear it impassively, as without 
doing so no man could be a bee-hunter. 

A. R. Wallace. 

vdl-iira-hle Ti-Tnor-^se Xn-sects 

hon'-ey-comh {hijun-) o-per-d-tions com-pUte-ly 

stU'jpe-fied ap-pdr-ent-ly c^r-tain-ty 

sp^-d-mens ad-van-tage man-agfd 

pdr-se-ciU-ing myr'-i-ads fibr-uished 

de-lM-er-cUe cdbp-tUr-ing sAfe-guards 

used (y^zd) brought (brot) 

limb (lim) tight (fit) 

wrap (rdp) slight {slit) 
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prd-ducts, things produced, 
grown or made. Lat pro, 
" before, forward," and due- 
tuniy "to draw, or bring." 

Jr-chi-p^l-a-go, a sea with 
many islands in it, a group 
of islands. Greek, archi, 
"chief," &ndpelago8, "sea." 
The name was originally 
given to the "chief sea" 
of the Greeks, the ^gean 
Sea, which contains very 
many islands. 

tuB-phid-edy hung beneath, 
hanging down from. Lat. 
9118 (8uh)^ ** under," and 
pendoy "I hang up." 

shn-i-cir-cul-arj like a half 
circle. 

dM-me-ter^ the mecuure through ^ 
or acrossj a straight line 
passing through the centre 
of a circle and touching the 
circumference with its two 
ends. Greek, dia, " through,'* 
and metroTij "measure." 

hor-%-zdn-taly on a line with the 
horizon, level, stretching 
right out from the trunk. 
The opposite is " perpen- 
dicular," or "vertical." 

e-mit^ send out, give forth. 
Lat. e, ''out," and mitto^ 
"I send." 

ir-reg-Ul-dr-i'tieSf parts jutting 
out, or hollow, not straight 
and smooth. Lat. ir {in)y 



* not," and regularise '* regu- 
lar," from regula, "rule;" 
parts where the form of the 
tree departs from the rule, or 
regular shape. 

oh-li^ui'ty^ slant, crookedness. 

un-iTi'td-U-gi-bley not under- 
standable. From English 
UTiy ** not," and Lat. intelligoj 
" I understand.'* The mean- 
ing is expressed in other 
words in another part of 
the lesson. 

en-vil-op, to surround on all 
sides. 

de-Ub-er-ate-ly, coolly, without 
hurry or excitement, like one 
whose mind is firmly made 
up. Lat deliberatum, "to 
weigh well in one's mind, 
consider well," from de, 
"down," and lihratum^ "to 
weigh, to balance," from 
lihray " a balance.** 

suc-ciss-ive-fyf one succeeding 
another, one after another. 
Lat. sue (sub)e "under," or 
"after," and cesmm, "to 
go." 

lus'Cious, delightfully sweet* 

vi'Ctou8-lyf wickedly, angrily 
and sorely. Lat. vitium, 
" vice, fault." 

per'tin-d-ciouS'lj/y obstinately, 
determinedly. Lat. perttnax, 
from per, " thoroughly," and 
tenaxy " tenacious," from 
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teneo, ^1 hold," — ^holding on 
to a thing and doggedly 
refusing to let go. 

im-mun'-i'ty (-mytiw-), freedom 
from obligation, or duty ; 
here, from harm. Lat. iwi- 
munitas^ from im (in), " not," 
and munuSf "a duty/' or 
"charge." 

paes'ive^ suffering^ making no 



resistance, remaining quite 
still. Lat. patior^ pzssus, " to 
sufEer." 

in-dn-i-matej without animal 
life, lifeless, dead. Lat. tn, 
" not,'* and animatus^ " en- 
dowed with life," from anv- 
may " life, breath." 

im-pass-ive-ly, as if not suffer- 
ing or feeling pain. 



TO A BEE. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee ! 

As abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up and left her trace 

On the meadow, with dew so grey, 
Saw I thee, thou busy, busy, bee. 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee 1 

After the fall of the cistus flower, 
When the primrose of evening was ready to burst, 
I heard thee last, as I saw thee first ; 

In the silence of the evening hour. 
Heard I thee, thou busy, busy bee. 

Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Late and early at employ ; 
Still. on thy golden stores intent. 
Thy summer in heaping and hoarding is spent 

What thy winter will never enjoy ; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy bee ! 

G 
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Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee, 

What is the end of thy toil ! 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 
And all thy work for the year is done. 

Thy master comes for the spoil ; 
Woe then for thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 

SOUTHEY. 

a-hroad! (a-brod) work'-ing sil-ence 

risen (rlzn) hdard-ing en-joy 

be-timesf {M-Hmz)^ early, in ever he can. Lat. miser, 

good time. " wretched." 

mi-ser, one that hoards, or lays em-plo^, work, business, 

up, as much money as in-Unt, eager, with mind fixed. 



THE CALIFORNIAN GRIZZLY. 

The grizzly bear is the largest and most formidable 
of the quadrupeds of California. He grows to be four 
feet high and seven feet long, with a weight, when very 
large and fat, of two thousand pounds, being the largest 
of the carnivorous animals, and much heavier than the 
lion or tiger ever get to be, but ordinarily does not 
exceed eight or nine hundred pounds in weight. In 
colour the body is a light greyish-brown, dark brown 
about the ears and along the ridge of the back, and 
nearly black on the legs. The hair is long, coarse, and 
wiry, and stiflF on the top of the neck and between the 
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shoulders. The "grizzly," as he is usually called, is 
more common in California than any other kind of bear, 
and was at one time exceedingly numerous for so large 
an animal ; but he offered so much meat for the hunters, 
and did so much damage to the farmers, that he has been 
industriously hunted, and his numbers have been greatly 
reduced. He ranges throughout the State, but prefers 
to make his hotne in the chaparral or bushes, whereas 
the black bear likes the heavy timber. The grizzly is 
very tenacious of life, and he is seldom immediately 
killed by a single bullet. His thick, wiry hair, tough 
skin, heavy coats of feit when in good condition, and 
large bones, go far to protect his vital organs ; but he 
often seems to preserve all his strength and activity for 
an hour or more after having been shot through the lungs 
and liver with large rifle balls. He is one of the most 
dangerous animals to attack. There is much probability 
that when shot he will not be killed outright. When 
merely wounded he is ferocious ; his weight and strength 
are so great that he bears down all opposition before 
him ; and he is very quick, his speed in running being 
nearly equal to that of the horse. In attacking a man, 
he usually rises on his hind legs, strikes his enemy with 
one of his powerful fore-paws, and then commences to 
bite him. If the man lies still with his face down, the 
bear will usually content himself with biting him for a 
while about the arms and legs, then go off a few 
steps, and after watching him a short time, will go 
away. But let the man move, and the bear is upon 
him again ; let him fight, and he will be in imminent 

G 2 
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danger of being torn to pieces. About half a dozen 
men, on an average, are killed yearly in California by 
grizzly bears, and as many more are cruelly mutilated. 

Fortunately the grizzly bear is not disposed to attack 
man, and never makes the first assault, unless driven 
by hunger or maternal anxiety. The dam will attack 



any man who comea near her cubs, and on this account 
it is dai^eroua to go in the early Bummer afoot through 
chaparral where bears make their home. Usually a 
grizzly will get out of the way when he sees or hears a 
man, and sometimes, but rarely, will run when wounded. 
It is stud that grizzlies, in seasons of scarcity, used to 
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break into the huts of the Indians and eat them. No 
instance of this kind, however, has been reported for 
some years past. 

The greater portion of the food of the grizzly is 
vegetable, such as grass, clover, berries, acorns, and 
roots. The manzanita, service, salmon^ and whortle- 
berries, are all favourites with him. The roots which 
he eats are of many different species, and it was from 
him that we learned the existence of a Californian 
truffle, very similar to the European tuber of the same 
name. The grizzly ia very fond of fresh pork, at 
least after he knows its taste, which he soon learns if 
swine come within his reach. The farmera in those 
districts where the bears are abundant shut up their 
hogs every night in corrals or pens, surrounded by very 
strong and high fences, which the bears frequently tear 
down. After having killed a hog, if any part of the 
carcase is left, the grizzly will return at night and feast 
upon the remains until it becomes putrid. He prefers, 
however, the fresh pork, if it can be had. Not unfre- 
quently the grizzly discovers the carcases of deer, elk, 
and antelope, killed by hunters, who have gone off after 
horses to carry their game home. In such cases the 
hunter usually finds little left for him when he gets 
back. They do not like climbing, and rarely attempt 
to ascend trees. The grizzly, though he often moves 
about, and feeds in the day, prefers the night, and 
almost invariably selects it as the time for approaching 
houses, as he often does, in search of food. The cub is 
one of the most playful, good-humoured, and amusing 
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of animals. He will tumble somersaults, sit up on his 
haunches and box, and in some of his pranks will show a 
humour and intelligence scarcely inferior to that of very 
young children. The grizzly may easily be tamed, and 
it becomes very fond of its master. Adams, the Cali- 
fornian mountaineer and bear-hunter, trained several 
grizzlies so that they accompanied him in his hunting 
excursions, defended him against wild animals, and 
carried burdens for him. The meat of the young grizzly 
resembles pork in texture and taste, exceeding it in 
juiciness and greasiness; but the meat of the old he-bear 
is extremely strong, and to delicate stomachs it is 
nauseating. 

J. S. HlTTELL. 



dr-divrar-i-ly 


anx-i-e-iy 


vU-al 


im-mM-i-ate'ly 


aC'tlv-i'ty 


dv-er-age 


proh-a-VU-i'ty 


fer-d-dom 


car-case 


vd-get-a-ble 


eX'cHrsion 


stbrn-ach 



fdr-mid-a-hlej fearsome, fright- 
ful ; to be feared. 

quad'-nt-pedsj four-footed ani- 
mals. Lat. quattuoTf " f oui," 
and pes (pedis), " a foot.*' 

car»-i-t?or-ow8, flesh-eating. Lat. 
camem, "flesh," and t?oro, 
" I devour.'* 

in-duS'tri-otiS'ly, with industry, 
with steady, hard work. 

re-duced^ brought down, made 
less. Lat. re, ''back," and 
cfttco, " I lead." 



ien-d'C%ouSy holding firmly to 
anything. Lat. tenocem, from 
teneo, » I hold." 

im-min-entf lit. projecting 
upon^ leaning as if going to 
fall upon; very near, just 
going to happen. Lat. im 
(in), "in, upon," and mineo, 
" I project, or jut out." 

mu'-Ulrate^ maim, mangle, cut 
or tear, or break, so as to 
make imperfect. 

aS'Saul(f(as-sdlt)j attack, sudden 
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and violent ; lit. leaping 
upon. Lat. ad, "to, upon," 
and mltumy " to leap." 

ma-ter-nalj motherly, of a 
mother. Lat. mater, "mo- 
ther." 

mdn-za-ni-tay lit. " little apple " 
(Spanish, manzana, " an 
apple ") ; "a dense, clump- 
like shrub, which grows as 
high as twelve feet and 
nearly as broad as it is high. 
It bears a pinkish-white 
blossom in clusters, and 
these are replaced by round, 
red berries about half an 
inch in diameter, with a 
pleasant acidulous taste." 
(Hittell). 

skr-vice, the mountain ash. 



trvf-fle, a fleshy, roundish fun- 
gus growing underground. 

tu'-her, lit, a hump, swelling, 
or little knob ; a thick, round, 
underground stem — as po- 
tato, turnip, &c. 

pu'-trid, rotten, decayed. 

in-vdr-i-a-hly, without chang- 
ing, regularly. 

sdm-er-set, or " somersault," a 
leap, heels over head. A 
corrupted form from French 

' soubresaut. Lat. supraf 
" over," and saltus, " a leap." 

in-Ul-li-gence, understanding, 
capacity to know and to 
think. 

nau'-se-ate, to cause disgust. 
"Nausea" is lit. "sea-sick- 
ness." Greek naus, " a ship." 



THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 

A WELL there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm-tree stand beside, 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above 
Drops to the water below. 
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A traveller came to the Well of St. Keyne ; 

Joyfully he drew nigh, 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear, 

For thirsty and hot was he, 
And he sat down upon the bank 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the house hard by 

At the Well to fill his pail ; 
On the Well-side he rested it, 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

" Now art thou a bachelor, stranger ? " quoth he, 

*' For an if thou hast a wife. 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk this day 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 

" Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast. 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For an if she have, I'll venture my life 

She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne." 

" I have left a good woman who never was here," 

The stranger he made reply ; 
" But that my draught should be the better for that.. 

I pray you tell me why." 

" St. Keyne," quoth the Cornishman, " many a time 

Drank of this crystal Well, 
And before the Angel summoned her 

She laid on the water a spell. 
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" If the Husband of this gifted WeU 

Shall drink before his Wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, 

For he shall be master for life. 

" But if the Wife should drink it first, 

God help the Husband then ! " 
The stranger stoopt to the Well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 

" You drank of the Well, I warrant, betimes ? " 

He to the Comishman said ; 
But the Comishman smiled as the stranger spake, 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

" I hastened as soon as the wedding was done. 

And left my wife in the porch ; 
But r faith she had been wiser than me 

For she took a bottle to Church." 

SOUTHEY. 

trA'Vel'ler vdn-ture re-ply' 

joy'-ful'ly cryd'tal he-times 

hdch-el-or sibm-moned sheep' -ish-ly 

draught {drdft) war'-rarU (whr-rant) 

St. Keijne. A virgin daughter an if^ an old form ; sometimes 

of a prince of Brecknock- also written " and if." " An " 

shire. She is said to have or **and" means "if;" so 

died in the year 490. Herfes- that "an if" is "if if," or 

tival used to be celebrated in "if indeed." 
Brecknockshire on October 8, 

Tell the story in your own words. 
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HOW THE ROMANS CONQUERED BRITAIN. 

The first people who lived in the Isle of Britain of 
whom we really know anything were the Celts, that Is 
to say, the Irish and the Welsh; and the first people 
of whom we know anything in that part of the island 
which is called England were the Welsh or Britons. 
But we know very little of the times when the Welsh 
lived in Britain as their own land, before the Romans 
conquered them. There are a great many strange 
stories told about their history, but nothing was written 
about these things tiU hundreds of years after the times 
when they were said to have happened. Therefore we 
cannot really believe anything that is told us about 
them. 

Tlie time when we first begin really to know anything 
about Britain is between fifty and sixty years before the 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. At that time the greatest 
people in the world were the Romans. These were 
originally the people of the city of Rome in Italy. 
They were not so bold at sea as the Phoenicians, nor 
were they so clever and learned a people as the Greeks. 
They could not build such fine temples, or carve such 
beautiful statues, or make such eloquent speeches and 
poems as the Greeks could ; but they were the best 
soldiers and the wisest law-makers that the world ever 
saw. Thus they were able gradually to conquer, first 
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aJl Italy, and then nearly all the world that they knew 
of, that is, all the countries round about the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The people of Italy they gradually 
admitted to Ihe same rights as themselves, so that at 
the time of which I am speaking, every Italian was 
reckoned as a Roman ; but the lands out of Italy they 
made into Provinces, and the people of those lands were 
their subjects. There was no King in Rome, but the 
people of the Provinces had to obey the laws made by 
the Senate and People of Rome, and were governed by 
the magistrates whom the Romans sent to rule over 
them. 

At this time the Roman governor in Gaul— that is, 
roughly, the country that we now know as France and 
Belgium — was named Caius Julius Caesar. He is one 
of the most famous men in the whole history of the 
world. In many things he was a very bad man, and 
he thought more of his own greatness than of the good 
of his country; but there was much in him which 
made men love him, and as a soldier and a ruler hardly 
any man has ever. been greater. Before his time the 
Roman Province of Gaul was only a small part of the 
country ; Caesar gradually conquered all Gaul, and he 
next wished to conquer Britain also, as it was so near 
Gaul, with only a narrow arm of the sea between them. 
He twice came over to Britain with his army, but he 
only visited the southern part of the island, «,nd he 
cannot be said to have conquered any part of it. 
Britain did not become a Roman Province, nor did 
Caesar leave any Roman governor or Roman soldiers 
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behind him. Still this coming over of Caesax to 
Britain was a very important event. From that time 
Britain became much more known to the rest of the 
world than it had ever been before. Now that Caesar 
had conquered all Gaul, parts of Britain could be seen 
from parts of the Boman dominions. A great deal 
more trade went on between Britain and other countries 
than had ever gone on before. And men at Eome often 
thought and spoke of making Britain a Roman Province 
as well as Gaul ; but it was not till a good many years 
after Caesar's time that this was really done. 

Augustus, the first of the Roman Emperors and grand- 
nephew of Caesar, several times spoke of conquering 
Britain ; but he never did it, and he never really tried 
to do it. His successor, Tiberius, said that the Empire 
was large enough already. It was the third Emperor, 
Caius (who is sometimes called Caligula), who first 
professed to go and conquer the island of which men 
had heard so much ; but Caius was a very fooUsh and 
bad prince, or rather, to speak the truth he was down- 
right mad. He did all sorts of silly things ; he gave 
himself out for a god, and appointed priests to worship 
him — one of the priests being himself, and another his 
favourite horse. He was so fond of this horse that he was 
going to make him Consul or chief magistrate of Rome, 
when happily the horse died. You may suppose that 
such a man was not likely to conquer Britain or to do 
any other great thing. All that he did was to take an 
army to the coast of Gaul, near the town of Boulogne. 
There he set sail in a ship, but at once came back again. 
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The story says that he gave out that he had conquered 
the Ocean, and ordered bis soldiers to fill their helmets 
vith shells and to take them home by way of plunder. 
This was in the year A.D. 40, ninety-five years after the 
great Ciesar had first come over to Britain. 



It was in the time of the fourth Emperor Claudius, that 
any part of Britain was first really conquered. Claudius 
himself came over in the year a.d, 43) and after him 
his generals, Plautius and Oatorius, went on with the 
war. There were then many trihes in Britain under 
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different chiefs, and sometimes some submitted while 
others still held out. The British chief who held out 
the longest and the most bravely was CarJtdoc, whom 
the Romans called Caractacus. He was King of the 
Silurians, who lived in South Wales and the neighbour- 
ing parts. Caradoc and his people withstood the 
Romans bravely for several years, but at last he was 
defeated in a great battle, and he and his family were 
taken prisoners and led to Rome. When Caradoc saw 
that great and splendid city, he wondered that men 
who had such wealth and grandeur at home should 
come and meddle with him in his poor cottage in 
Britain. He was taken before the Emperor, who 
received him kindly, and gave him his liberty, and, 
according to some writers, allowed him still to reign in 
part of Britain as a prince subject to Rome. The 
Romans had very often before this put captive kings 
and generals to death, so that Claudius' kind' treatment 
of Caradoc was really much to his honour. 

After the time of Caradoc the war between the 
Romans and the Britons went on. Many parts of the 
island were still not conquered, and in those that were 
conquered, the ill-treatment of the Romans sometimes 
made the people revolt ; that is, they took up arms to 
try and drive the Romans out of the country. In 
particular there was one Boadic^a, the widow of a 
KiDg of the Icenians, who lived in what is now Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who made a great revolt against the 
Romans in the year 61, in the reign of the wicked 
"Rmperor Nero. The Roman governor Suetonius was 
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then at the other side of the island, fighting in Mona 
or Anglesey. Boadicea and her people were thus able 
to defeat the Romans for a while, and to destroy several 
of the towns where they lived. Among these was 
London, which was already a place of much trade; 
others were Verulam, near St. Alban's, and Camalo- 
diinum, now called Colchester. You will understand 
that the Romans lived chiefly in towns, while the 
Britons, like all wild people, kept to the open country. 
So to attack and destroy the towns was to do the 
Romans the greatest harm that they could. Boadicea 
was a brave woman; she stood with a spear in her 
hand and a gold collar round her neck, and with her 
long hair streaming down, teUing her people to fight 
well and to avenge all that they had suffered at the 
hands of the Romans. But though they were successful 
for a while, they could not stand long against the 
Roman soldiers, who knew how to fight so much 
better than they. When Suetonius came back, there 
was a great battle near London ; the Britons were 
quite defeated ; Boadicea killed herself, and so the war 
in that part of the island came to an end. 

The- man who at last really conquered Britain was 
JuUus Agricola, who wg^ the Roman commander in the 
island from 78 to 84. He was a good man as well as a 
brave soldier, and he did all he could to civilise the 
people as well as to conquer them. He got further to 
the north than any Roman had done before him, 
and we may say that the Roman dominions now reached 
up to the line between the Firths of Forth and Clyde 
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in Scotland. If you look at your map, you will see 
that this is one of the points where the Isle of Britain 
is narrowest, much narrower than it is in any part of 
England, and narrower than most parts of Scotland. 
Along this line Agricola built a chain of forts, that is, 
a number of small castles, to defend the Roman Pro- 
vince against the wild people in the north of Britain, 
who were never fiiUy conquered. Agricola made several 
campaigns further into Caledonia, as Scotland was then 
called, and he sailed round the' north of the island and 
found out the Orkneys, which before were hardly known. 
But the part of Britain north of Agricola's forts was 
never really conquered ; there was always fighting along 
the border, and the barbarians sometimes got further 
south into the Province itself. 

Thus all Britain, except th*e northern part of Scotland, 
was conquered by the Romans, and it remained a Roman 
Province for more than three hundred years. The land 
was now ruled by Roman governors; sometimes the 
Roman Emperors themselves came over into Britain, 
and sometimes Emperors were chosen by the soldiers 
in Britain. The Britons soon found that it was better 
to submit quietly than to try to get rid of a yoke which 
they could not really cast off So we may say that the 
whole country became Roman. Many Romans doubtless 
came to live in Britain, and many of the Britons tried to 
make themselves as much like Romans as they could. 
They learned to speak Latin, and to dress and live in 
the same way that the Romans did. Towns were built 
ail over the country, and roads were made from one town 
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to another; for the Komans were araongst the best 
builders and the best road-makers that ever were in 
the world. Many remains of Roman walls and other 
buildings are still found, sometimes in towns which are 
still inhabited, and sometimes in places which are now 
deserted. Thus there are pieces of Roman work at 
Caerleon, Caerwent, Leicester, Lincoln, and many other 
towns, and also at places which are now forsaken, like 
Pevensey in Sussex and Burgh Castle in Suffolk. The 
Romans could not build such beautiful buildings either 
as the Greeks built before them or as Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have built since, but for building things 
which would last no people ever did better. 

If we reckon from the first coming over of Claudius, 
we may say that Britain was a Roman Province from 
43 to 410 ; that is, 367 years. 

E. A. Freeman (adapted.) 
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PTice-ni-cianSf the people of bordering on the Mediter- 

Carthage, a city and district ranean ; hence the name, 

in the north of Africa, on the stdt-ue, a figure representing a 

Mediterranean Sea. This living heing, carved out of 

was the chief settlement some solid substance, as 

formed by colonists from marble, bronze, &c. Lat. 

PhoRnicia, a district of Syria, «tofwa,from«to^tto,"Isetup." 
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i-lo-quent, able to speak power- 
fully. Lat. e lex\ " out,'* 
and loquor, " I speak." 

ad-mlt'tedf received^ took in, 
let in. Lat. ad, **to," and 
mitto, **lBend. 

rick-onedy counted, numbered, 
considered. 

Prd'Vince, district, territory 
{looked after or administered 
from Rome). Lat. provincia 
(for providentia), from pro, 
"before," and video, "I 



see. 



»» 



shi-atet tbe parliament. Lat. 

sendtus, " the council of the 

elders,** from senex^ " old, 

aged.'* 
md-gis- (rates, ruling officers. 

Lat. magistratus, from magis- 

ter, " a master.** 
do-min-ions, territories, districts 



(governed or ruled). Lat. 
dominium^ "the right of 
ownership," from dominus^ 
" lord, master.** 

im-per-or, sovereign. French, 
empereur, L it. imperatorem, 
" commander," from wipero^ 
" I command. '* 

8uh-mit-ted (themselves, or 
their power, or their persons), 
yielded, gave up. Lat. «m6, 
"under," and mittOy **I 
send." 

civil-ize, to make civtl^ to ren- 
der less barbarous or savage. 
Lat. civUiSj " of or belonging 
to a civiSf or citizen." 

cam-paign {-pdn\ a fighting ex- 
pedition ; the time or season 
when an army is on service, 
or in the field. Lat. campus, 
" a plain, an open field." 



BOADICEA. 



When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods. 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 
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"Princeas 1 if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, . 

'Tis because reseotmeot ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 



Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

" Rome, for empire far renown'd, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the groimd- 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

H 2 
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" Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

" Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider world command. 

" Regions Caesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they." 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Rush'd to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestow'd. 
Shame and ruin wait for you. 

COWPER. 
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war -r%-or 

in-cPig-nant 

hdr-mon-y 



pro-jphdt-ic 

mim-arch 

pit-i-less 



vhtge-ance 
he-stowed! 
wrongs {rbngz) 



mien (tti^), manner, bearing, 
aspect. French, mine^ '* air, 
look." 

DrU'idj priest, or wise man, 
among the ancient Gauls and 
Britons. Lat. druides ; con- 
nected with Greek drusj 
"the oak." They regarded 
the oak as sacred, and per- 
formed sacrifices and other 
religious rites under its 
shade, or in oak groves. 

re-sM-mentf deep feeling of 
injury ; indignation, anger. 
Lat. re, " back, again," and 
serUio, " I feel." 

ah-hdr^ detest, hate, and shrink 
away from. Lat. a6, " from, 
away," and horreo^ " I stand 
erect, shudder at." 

the Gaulf &c. In the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ, the Roman 
Empire was overthrown by 
barbarous tribes from the 
north of Europe. 

prd-gen-y, ofEspring. Lat. pro- 
genieSt from pro^ "before, 
forth," and gen-^ " to beget, 
to bring forth, produce." 



regions. In full : " regions 
that Caesar never knew." 

poet-tr-i-ty^ those that come 
afler^ descendants, succes- 
sors. Lat. 'posteritae^ from 
posteriy from postj " after." 

sway, rule, govern. Shall sway 
—what ? 

eagles. The device on the 
principal Roman standards 
was an eagle. 

^^None invijicible as they^ Ex- 
press this in full. 

in-vln-ci-hlet unconquerable, 
not to be overcome or de- 
feated. Lat. in, "not," 
and vindhilisy " easy to con- 
quer," from vinco^ "I con- 
quer." 

pr^-gnanty full of. Lat. prce- 
gnans (for prasgignens), " big 
with young," from pra, " be- 
fore," and gignOj "I beget, 
bring forth.'* Compare " pro- 
geny " above. 

cel-^tAal, heavenly. Lat ces- 
ium, "heaven." 

chords, strings. 
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KIDING TO CHURCH. 

Towards the end of the week we received a card 
from the two ladies, in which, with their compliments, 
they hoped to see all our family at church the Sunday 
foltowiog. All Saturday morning I could perceive, iu 
consequence of this, my wife and daughters in close 
conference together, and now and then glancing at me 
with looks that betrayed a latent plot. To be sincere, 
I had strong suspicions that some absurd proposal was 
preparing for appearing with splendour the next day. 
In the evening they began their operations in a very 
regular manner, and my wife undertook to conduct the 
siege. After tea, when I seemed iu spirits, she began 
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thus: — "I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall have a 
great deal of good company at our church to-morrow." 
— "Perhaps we may, my dear," returned I, '* though 
you need be under no uneasiness about that ; you shall 
have a Sermon whether there be or not." — " That is 
what I expect," returned she ; " but I think, my dear, 
we ought to appear there as decently as possible, for 
who knows what may happen ? " — " Your precautions," 
replied I, " are highly commendable. A decent be- 
haviour and appearance in church is what charms me. 
We should be devout and humble, cheerful and serene." 
— ** Yes," cried she, " I know that ; but I mean we should 
go there in as proper a manner as possible ; not altogether 
like the scrubs about us." — " You are quite right, my 
dear," returned I, " and I was going to make the very 
same proposal. The proper manner of going is to go 
there as early as possible, to have time for meditation 
before the service begins." — "Phoo, Charles," inter- 
rupted she, "all that is very true; but not what I 
would be at : I mean, we should go there genteelly. 
You know the church is two miles off, and I protest I 
don't like to see my daughters trudging up to their 
pew all blowzed and red with walking, and looking for 
all the world as if they had been winners at a smock 
race. Now, my dear, my proposal is this : there are 
our two plough horses, the colt that has been in our 
family these nine years, and his companion Blackberry, 
that has scarcely done an earthly thing for this month 
past. They are both grown fat and lazy. Why should 
not they do something as well as we ? And let me 
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tell you, when Moses has trimmed them a little, they 
will cut a very tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry convey- 
ance, as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted 
a tail; that they had never been broke to the rein, 
but had a hundred vicious tricks ; and that we had but 
one saddle and pillion in the whole house. All these 
objections, however, were overruled ; so that I was 
obliged to comply. The next morning I perceived 
them not a little busy in collecting such materials as 
might be necessary for the expedition ; but, as I found 
it would be a business of time, I walked on to the church 
before, and they promised speedily to follow. I waited 
near an hour in the reading desk for their arrival ; but 
not finding them come as I expected, I was obliged to 
begin, and went through the service, not without some 
uneasiness at finding them absent. This was increased 
when all was finished, and no appearance of the family. 
I therefore walked back by the horseway, which was 
five miles round, though tha footway was but two, 
and, when I got about half-way home, perceived the 
procession marching slowly forward towards the^church ; 
my son, my wife, and the two little ones exalted on 
one horse, and my two daughters upon the other. I 
demanded the cause of their delay ; bu* I soon found 
by their looks they had met with a thousand mis- 
fortunes on the road. The horses had at first refused 
to move from the door, till Mr. Burchell was kind 
enough to beat them forward for about two hundred 
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yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps of my wife's 
pillion broke down, and they were obliged to stop to 
repair them before they could proceed. After that, 
one of the horses took it into his head to stand still, 
and neither blows nof entreaties could prevail with 
him to proceed. He was just recovering from this 
dismal situation when I found them ; but perceiving 
everything safe, I own their present mortification did 
not much displease me, as it would give me many op- 
portunities of future triumph, and teach my daughters 
more humility. Goldsmith. 
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cdn-ae-quence, result, what fol- 
lows and springs from a 
previous fact. Lat. con, 
" together,* * and sequoTy '* I 
follow.'* 

cdn-fer-ence, the bringing to- 
gether of opinions, talking 
over a matter, discussion. 
Lat. con, "together," and 
fero, " I bring." 

he-tray\ to give over (to an 
enemy or opponent) what 



it is not intended that he 
should have or know. 

Idt-ent, lying hid, present but 
not seen, undiscovered. 

dS-cent'lyy becomingly, as 
becomes one, in a proper 
manner. Lat. decet, "it is 
fitting, or proper." 

pre-cau'-tions, measures taken 
beforehand. Lat. pra, " be- 
fore," and cautuMy "to take 
care." 
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esHilt-edy lifted up high. Lat. tion. Lat. mortificatiOy " kill- 

exy " out," and altus" high." ing, death/' from morteniy 

mdr-ti-Ji-cd-tiony chsLgriUy great "death," and facerCy "to 

disappointment and vexa- make, cause." 



THE MINSTREL BOY. 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death you'll find him, 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
* Land of song ! " said the warrior bard, 

" Though all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee ! " 

The minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not l:ring his proud soul under ; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again. 

For he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, " No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ; 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free. 

They shall never sound in slavery ! " 

Moore. 



THE NORTHUMBERLAND COAL-MINES. 

Of all the coal-fields in England, Northumberland and 
Durham coal-field is the most important. It extends 
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as far north as the river Coquet, and as far south as 
the Tees. For the most part it extends quite to the 
margin of the sea on the east, while on the west it 
reaches about ten miles beyond a line drawn north and 
south through Newcastle. Throughout this district 
the coal strata "dip" or descend towards the east, and 
crop out or ascend towards the west. At one point a 
particular seam, called the High Main, lies at a depth 
of nearly a thousand feet ; while at other spots the 
same seam rises nearly to the surface. Throughout the 
greater part of the coal-field the various beds of coal 
amount to upwards of eighty, consisting of alternating 
beds of coal, sandstone, and slate-clay. The thickness 
of the whole is about sixteen hundred feet — equal to 
nearly five times the height of St. PauFs Cathedral. 
All these seams of coal have dilBferent names. The two 
most important are called High Main and Low Main. 
They are each about six feet in thickness ; the latter lies 
three or four hundred feet below the former, and eight 
seams of lesser thickness intervene between them. It 
is calculated that the entire aggregate thickness of 
workable coal is about thirty feet. 

To those deep-lying coals we must ask the reader to 
pay a visit. Stepping into a basket, or a large iron tub, 
we are lowered by means of very strong ropes or chains. 
Arrived at the bottom of the pit, what do we see ? 
Nothing, or nothing but darkness visible : all vestige of 
daylight is effectually shut out, and it is long before 
we become accustomed to the light of the candles 
carried by the men Each one appears as a mere spark. 
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a. point of light in the midst of intense darkness, for 
the walls or surfaces around are too dark to reflect much 
of the light. By degrees, however, the eye accom- 
modates itself to the strange scene ; and men are seen 
.to be moving about in galleries or long passages, work- 
ing in positions which would seem enough to break the 
back of an ordinary workman ; while boys and horses 
are seen to be aiding in bringing the coal to the mouth 
of the pit. Some of those horses go through the whole 
of their career without seeing the light of day : they are 
born in the pit, reared in the pit, and die in the pit. 

A coal-mine is not simply a pit with coal at the 
bottom of it. The pit is merely an entrance, from the 
bottom of which passages run out in every direction to 
a great distance. Those passages are cut in a " seam " 
of coal, and are a natural result of the mode of work- 
ing the coal. If the whole of a seam of coal were 
worked away at once, the cavity left would be so large 
that the earthen roof, failing of support, would fall, 
burying all beneath it. There are portions left, 
therefore, called "pillars," to support the roof; and the 
self-interest of the coal-owner leads him to limit the 
size of these pillars as much as is consistent with safety. 
Passages lead between and around and among these 
pillars ; and iron tramways are laid along the passages, 
to make it easy to move the tubs of coal from the 
workings to the shaft. 

With regard to working the coal, the pitmen are 
obliged to adopt different methods according to the 
*^hicknes8 of the seam. In ordinary cases the hewer 
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cuts with his pick a horizontal line at the bottom of the 
seam, to an extent of twelve or eighteen inches in front 
of him, and to this extent the coal is severed from the 
ground beneath. He then makes a few cuts upwards, to 
isolate the coal into huge blocks, which still adhere at 
the back and top to the general mass. The driving in 



of a few wedges, or the appUeation of gunpowder as a 
blast, floon brings down these blocks, in a more or less 
broken state. 

The seams of coal, and the apertures where such 
seams have been, often give out gases, which, when 
mixed with common air, become very explosive. Hence 
it is important to drive these gases out of the mine aa 
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quickly as possible, and this can be efifected only by 
sending a constant current of air through the working. 
A complete system, as now adopted at the best col- 
lieries, comprises the downcast-shaft, for the descent of 
fresh air ; the iipcast-shafty for the ascent of vitiated 
air ; well-planned galleries, doors, and valves, through- 
out the whole of the mine ; and a furnace at the bottom 
of the upcast-shaft to heat the ascending air, and make 
it ascend more rapidly. In some collieries the air is 
made to traverse an extent of thirty miles of galleries 
and passages. In former times, the dangerous con- 
taminated passages were lighted only by sparks struck 
from a small instrument called a " steel mill,'* but the 
beautiful safety-lamp, or " Davy," as the miners fami- 
liarly term it, has superseded this. In this lamp there 
is a lamp-flame surrounded by a wire-gauze having very 
fine meshes, through which the air must pass to feed 
the flame ; if the air be inflammable, the flame is con- 
fined within the gauze envelope. If the lamp be pro- 
perly tended, it is one of the most precious boons that 
science ever gave to industry ; if it be neglected, as it 
often is by the miners, those explosions take place which 
so frequently give rise to such fearful results. 

The heivcr is the actual coal-digger. Whether the 
seam be so narrow that he can hardly creep into it on 
hands and knees, or whether it be tall enough to stand 
upright in, he is the responsible workman who loosens 
the coal from its bed. 

The putter drags the coal from the working to the 
passages, where horses are able to be employed in the 
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work. The crane- man manages the crane by which 
the great baskets of coal are transferred to the waggons. 
The viewer is the officer who is responsible for the 
work, and so on ; for, as the reader has here means of 
observing, the colliers are not merely blackened-faced 
diggers and shovellers, who attack the coal wherever 
they meet with it, and roam about in a dark pit to seek 
their coaly fortunes. All is pre-arranged and syste- 
matic; every one knows exactly whither he is to go, 
and what he is to do. The Land we Live in. 



mdr-gm 

through' outf 

par-tlc-Ul-ar 

consist-in^ 

cbl'li-er-y 

worK-a-Ue 



ar-rdnge-ment 

cir-dbm-fer-ence 

viS'i'hle 

aC'diS'tomed 

ac-cbm-mod-ate 

gdll-er-y 



ndt-Ur-al 

hor-i-zbn-tal 

eight'-een 

\n-dus-try 

respbn-si-hle 

trans-fdrred 



de-scSndf go down. Lat. de- 
scendoj from de^ " down," and 
gcandoy " I climb." 

a-sc^ndy go up. Lat. ascendo^ 
from ady "to," and scando, 
" I climb." 

cath-ed-roUj the principal church 
within a bishop's see, or dis- 
trict. Lat. cathedra^ from 
Greek, kathedra^ " a seat, 
chair ; " from hata^ " down," 
and hedra, " a seat.'* 

^-greg-atej total ; all the parts 
collected into one mass. 
Lat. ag (ad), " to,** and gre- 



gatunij " to flock," from grex 
(greg-), " a flock, herd.*' 

vSs'tigej trace,"track, mark. Lat. 
vestigium, " f ootst-ep, foot- 
mark." 

ef-fect-H-til-ly, successfully, so 
that the effect is gained ; 
completely. 

ckv'i-ty, hollow, hole. Lat. 
cavus, "hollow." 

con-sist-ent, agreeing with ; not 
opposed to. Lat. consistenSf 
from con, "together," and 
»wto, "I set, place, or 
stand." 
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nUth'Odf plan, way. 

%-9olratej separate, place apart 
Strictly, " to place as in an 
island ; " from Ital. isola 
(=Lat. insula)^ " an island.'* 

ad-hire^ stick to, cling to. Lat. 
ady " to," and Jicereo^ " I 
stick." 

d'per-turej opening, hole, gap. 
Lat. apertura, from ahy 
" away, from,'' and pario^ " I 
bring to light." 

ex-pl6-give, ready to explode, 
bursting out with great force, 
and noise. Lat. exy "out, 
forth," and plausum (or plo- 
8um)f " to clap, beat, stamp." 

vl-ti-ate {vi-8hi-ate)y to spoil, to 



render hurtful. Lat tn<mm, 

" vice, fault" 
con-tdm-in-aU, to come into 

contact with, and thus to 

spoil, vitiate, corrupt Lat. 

contaminatumj from contamen 

(for contagi7nen\ from von, 

" together," and tango {tag-), 

"I touch." 
Davy. So called from the 

name of the inventor, Sir 

Humphrey Davy. 
8u-per-8ede, take the place of. 

Lat. super, "over, above," 

and sedeo, " I sit." 
in-fldm-ma-ble, ready to be set 

in flames, or to take fire. Lat. 

Jlamma, " flame." 



A MINER HERO. 

In a certain Cornish mine, two miners, deep do^Ti in 
the shaft, were engaged in putting in a shot for blasting. 
They had completed their alBfair, and were about to give 
the signal for being hoisted up. One at a time was all 
the assistant at the top could manage, and the second 
was to kindle the match, and then mount with all 
speed. 

Now it chanced, while they were still below, that one 
of them thought the match too long. He accordingly 
tried to break it shorter. Taking a couple of stones. 
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a flat Etnd a sharp, he succeeded in cutting it the re- 
quired length ; but, horrible to relate, he kindled it at 
the same time, while both were still below I Both 
shouted vehemently to the nian at the windlass ; both 
sprang at the basket. The windlass man could not 
move it with both in it. 



Here was a moment for poor Miner Jack and Miner 
Will ! Instant, horrible death hangs over them. Will 
generously resigns himself. " Go aloft, Jack ; sit down ; 
away ! in one minute I shall be iti heaven ! " 

Jack hounds alofb, the explosion instantly follows, 
bruising his face as he looks over ; but he is safe above 
ground. 
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And what of poor WiU ? Descending eagerly, they 
find him, as if by a miracle, buried under rocks which 
had arched themselves over him. He is little injured. 
He too is brought up safe. Well done, brave Will I 

Carlyle. 

( TFith permission of Messrs, Chapman and Hall,) 

en-gdged hbr-ri-ble ex-plo'-sion 

in-jured ea'-ger-ly bruis-ing 

as-sist-anty helper. Lat. as (ad)j re-signSj gives up. 

" to/' and sistOf " I place or mlr-a-clet wonder ; marvellous 

stand." circumstance, beyond the 

ght-er-ously, with noble and power of man to do. Lat. 

kind regard for his friend. miror, " I wonder." 

EVENING BELLS. 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 

Those joyous hours are passed away ; 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells. 
And hears no more those evening bells. 

And so 'twill be when I am gone ; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on. 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ! 

Moore. 
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HOW THE RAJAH TOOK THE CENSUS, 

1. The Rajah's Difficulty. 

The Rajah of Lombock was a very wise man, and he 
showed his wisdom greatly in the way he took the 
census. For my readers must know that the chief 
revenues of the rajah were derived from a head-tax 
of rice, a small measure being paid annually by every 
man, woman, and child in the island. There was no 
doubt that every one paid this tax, for it was a very 
light one, and the land was fertile and the people well 
off ; but it had to pass through many hands before it 
reached the Government storehouses. When the 
harvest was over the villagers brought their rice to the 
Kapala kampong, or head of the village ; and no doubt 
he sometimes had compassion on the poor or sick, and 
passed over their short measure, and sometimes was 
obliged to grant a favour to those who had complaints 
against him ; and then he must keep up his own dignity 
by having his granaries better filled than his neighbours, 
and so the rice that he took to the " Waidono " that was 
over his district was generally a good deal less than it 
should have been. And all the '* Waidonos " had of 
course to take care of themselves, for they were all in 
debt, and it was so easy to take a little of the Govern- 
ment rice, and there would still be a plenty for the 
Rajah. And the " Gustis " or princes who received the 
rice from the Waidonos helped themselves likewise, and 
so when the harvest was all over and the rice tribute 

I 2 
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was all brought in, the quantity was found to be less 
each year than the one before. Sickness in one dis- 
trict, and fevers in another, and failure of the crops 
in a third, were of course alleged as the cause of this 
falling off; but when the Rajah went to hunt at the 
foot of the great mountain, or went to visit a *' Gusti " 
on the other side of the island, he always saw the 
villages full of people, all looking well-fed and happy. 
And he noticed that the krisses of his chiefs and oflScers 
were getting handsomer and handsomer ; and the handles 
that were of yellow wood were changed for ivory, and 
those of ivory were changed for gold, and diamonds 
and emeralds sparkled on many of them ; and he knew 
very well which way the tribute-rice went. But as he 
could not prove it he kept silence, and resolved in his 
own heart some day to have a census taken, so that he 
might know the number of his people, and not be 
cheated out of more rice than was just and reasonable. 

But the difficulty was how to get this census. He 
could not go himself into every village and every house, 
and count all the people ; and if he ordered it to be 
done by the regular officers they would quickly under- 
stand what it was for, and the census would be sure to 
agree exactly with the quantity of rice he got last year. 
It was evident, therefore, that to answer his purpose no 
one must suspect why the census was taken ; and to 
make sure of this, no one must know that there was 
any census taken at all. This was a very hard problem ; 
and the Rajah thought and thought, as hard as a Malay 
Rajah can be expected to think, but could not solve it ; 
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and so he was very unhappy, and did nothing but smoke 
and chew betel with his favourite wife, and eat scarcely 
anything ; and even when he went to the cock-fight did 
not seem to care whether his best birds won or lost. 
For several days he remained in this sad state, and all 
the court were afraid some evil eye had bewitched the 
Hajah ; and an unfortunate Irish captain who had come 
in for a cargo of rice, and who squinted dreadfully^ 
was very near being krissed, but being first brought to 
the royal presence was graciously ordered to go on 
board and remain there while his ship stayed in the 
port. 



de-Hved 

gbv-em-ment 

st&re-house 

corn-plaints' 

fdv-our-iie 



neigh! 'hours 

tri-hute 

faiV'Ure 

hdnd'Some 

drkbd-ful'ly 



dira-mond 

tm-er-ald 

rea'-son-a-ble 

he-witched 

grd-ciouS'ly 



rd'jah, or rd-jahy king. An 
Indian title. 

Ldm-bockf a small island in the 
Malay Archipelago. It is 
east of the small island of 
Bali, which lies between it 
and the east end of Java. 

cin-mSf a numbering (of the 
people). Lat. censusy from 
censeoy " I count." 

r^ven-ue, income. Lat. rCj 
" back," and venio, " I 



como. 



j» 



dn-nU-al-ly, yearly, every year, 
Lat. annus, " a year." 

fh't-ile, bearing fruit, produc- 
tive. Lat. fero, fertum^ "to 
bear, produce." 

com-pd88-ioni pity, fellow-feel- 
ing. Lat. com, "together 
with," and ^afior, pasBuSy " to 
feel." 

dig-ni-ty, worthiness, worth ; 
greatness, importance. Lat. 
dignusy " worthy." 

grdn-ar-ieSf bams, storebouBes. 
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Lat. granaria, " place whore 
corn is kept, barn ; " from 
granunif "a grain, seed, 

debt (d^)f what is owed, what 
one is liable to pay. Lat. 
debitum, from debeoj "I 



11 



owe. 

al-Uged {rUjd)^ brought for- 
ward, asserted, declared, said 
to be. 

kria, *' Malay crooked dagger, 
on the beauty and value of 
which the Malays greatly 
pride themselves. The 
sheaths are of ornamental 
wood and ivory, often 
covered on one side with 
gold. The blades are beau- 
tifully veined with white 



metal worked into the iron, 
and they are kept very care- 
fully. Every man without 
exception carries a kris, stuck 
behind into the large waist- 
cloth which all wear, and it 
is generally the most valu- 
able piece of property he 
possesses." (A. R. Wal- 
lace.) 

prd-blem^ question, requiring 
some device or operation to 
solve it. 

bitel is to the people of central 
and tropical Asia what to- 
bacco is to other countries. 
The chief ingredient is the 
fruit of a sort of pepper 
plant. See further in next 
lesson. 



2. The Rajah's Device. 

One morning, however, after about a week's con- 
tinuance of this unaccountable melancholy, a welcome 
change took place, for the Rajah sent to call together 
all the chiefs and priests and princes who were then in 
Mataram, his capital city; and when they were all 
assembled in anxious expectation, he thus addressed 
them : 

*' For many days my heart has been very sick and I 
knew not why, but now the trouble is cleared away, for 
I have had a dream. Last night the spirit of the 
'Qunong Agong* — the great fire mountain — appeared 
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to me, and told me that I must go up to the top of the 
mountain. All of you may come with me to near the 
top, but then I must go up alone, and the great spirit 
will again appear to me and will tell me what is of great 
importance to me and to you and to all the people of 
the island. Now go all of you and make this known 
through the island, and let every village furnish men to 
make clear a road for us to go through the forest and 
up the great mountain/' 

So the news was spread over the whole island that 
the Rajah must go to meet the great spirit on the top 
of the mountain ; and every village sent forth its men, 
and they cleared away the jungle and made bridges 
over the mountain streams and smoothed the rough 
places for the Rajah's passage. And when they came 
to the steep and craggy rocks of the mountain, they 
sought out the best paths, sometimes along the 
bed of a torrent, sometimes along narrow ledges of 
the black rocks; in one place cutting down a tall 
tree so as to bridge across a chasm, in another con- 
structing ladders to mount the smooth face of a 
precipice. The chiefs who superintended the work 
fixed upon the length of each day's journey beforehand 
according to the nature of the road, and chose pleasant 
places by the banks of clear streams and in the neigh- 
bourhood of shady trees, where they built sheds and 
huts of bamboo well thatched with the leaves of palm 
trees, in which the Rajah and his attendants might eat 
and sleep at the close of each day. 

And when all was ready, the princes and priests and 
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chief men came again to the Rajah, to tell him what 
had been done, and to ask him when he would go up 
the mountain. And he fixed a day, and ordered every 
man of rank and authority to accompany him, to do 
honour to the great spirit who had bid him undertake 
the journey, and to show how willingly they obeyed his 
commands. And then there was much preparation 
throughout the whole island. The best cattle were 
killed and the meat salted and sun-dried ; and abund- 
ance of red peppers and sweet potatoes were gathered ; 
and the tall pinang-trees were climbed for the spicy 
betel-nut, the sirih-leaf was tied up in bundles, and 
every man filled his tobacco-pouch and lime-box to the 
brim, so that he might not want any of the materials 
for chewing the refreshing betel during the journey. 
And the stores of provisions were sent on a day in 
advance. And on the day before that appointed for 
starting, all the chiefs both great and small came to 
Mataram, the abode of the king, with their horses and 
their servants, and the bearers of their sirih boxes, and 
their sleeping-mats, and their provisions. And they 
encamped under the tall Waringin trees that border all 
the roads about Mataram, and with blazing fires 
frighted away the ghouls and evil spirits that nightly 
haunt the gloomy avenues. 

wd'come ad'drdssed at-Und-ants 

aS'Sdm-hkd covr-striut-ing ac'cornl-pa-ny 

dnx-ioiLS jour'-ney po-id-toes 

ex-^ec'td^tion neigh'-hour-hood pro-vl-sions 
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cofiptin-u-anc«, duration, lasting- 
ness. Lat. con, "together/* 
and terieoy ** I hold." 

un-ac-countf-orhle, not to be ac- 
counted for or explained ; 
for which no reason can be 
given. 

nUl-an-chol-y, sadness, down 
heartedness. 

^e great fire mountain. Lorn- 
bock peak, the loftiest point 
of the range, is 8,000 feet 
high. 

clutsm {]ca8m\ a deep gap, 
a hollow, yawning space. 



prS-cip-icey a very steep place, 
a sudden descent. From 
Lat. prcRcepSy " head-fore- 
most ; " from prce^ " before," 
and caput^ " the head." 

svrper'in-thnd^ look over, watch 
over, have the (Tversight of. 

au-ttu>r-i-tyy power, influence. 

lime-box. Lime is taken with 
the betel fruit. 

d-venruCj approach-road ; shady 
passage between rows of 
trees. French, avenue, from 
adi "to," and venio^ "I 



come. 



»» 



3. The Procession to the Mountain. 



In the morning a great procession was formed to 
conduct the Rajah to the mountain. And the royal 
princes and relations of the Rajah mounted their black 
horses, whose tails swept the ground; they used no 
saddle or stirrups, but sat upon a cloth of gay colours ; 
the bits were of silver and the bridles of many-coloured 
cords. The less important people were on small strong 
horses of various colours, well suited to a mountain 
journey ; and all (even the Rajah) were bare-legged to 
above the knee, wearing only the gay coloured cotton 
waist-cloth, a silk or cotton jacket, and a large handker- 
chief tastefully folded round the head. Every one was 
attended by one or two servants bearing his sirih and 
bet^l boxes, who were also mounted on ponies; and 
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great numbera more had gone on in advance or waited 
to bring up the rear. The men in authority were 
numbered by hundreds and their followers by thousands, 
and all the island wondered what great thing would 
come of it. 

For the first two days they went along good roads and 



through many vill^es, which were swept clean, and 
where bright cloths were hung out at the windows ; 
and all the people, when the Eajah came, squatted 
down upon the ground in respect, and every man riding 
got off his horse and squatted down also, and many 
joined the procession at every village. At the place 
where they stopped for the night the people had placed 
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stakes along each side of the roads in front of the 
houses. These were split crosswise at the top, and in the 
cleft were fastened little clay lamps, and between them 
were stuck the green leaves of palm-trees, which, drip- 
ping with the evening dew, gleamed prettily with the 
many twinkling lights. And few went to sleep that 
night till the morning hours, for every house held a 
knot of eager talkers, and much betel-nut was con- 
sumed, and endless were the conjectures what would 
come of it. 

On the second day they left the last village behind 
them and entered the wild country that surrounds the 
great mountain, and rested in the huts that had been 
prepared for them on the banks of a stream of cold and 
sparkling water. And the Rajah's hunters, armed with 
long and heavy guns, went in search of deer and wild 
bulls in the surrounding woods, and brought home the 
meat of both in the early morning, and sent it on in 
advance to prepare the midday meal. On the third 
day they advanced as far as horses could go, and en- 
camped at the foot of high rocks, among which narrow 
pathways only could be found to reach the mountain- 
top. And on the fourth morning, when the Rajah set 
out, he was accompanied only by a small party of priests 
and princes with their immediate attendants ; and they 
toiled wearily up the rugged way, and sometimes were 
carried by their servants, till they passed up above the 
great trees, and then among the thorny bushes, and 
above them again on to the black and burnt rock of the 
highest part of the mountain. 
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And when they were near the summit, the Rajah 
ordered them all to halt, while he alone went to meet 
the great spirit on the very peak of the mountain. So 
he went on with two boys only, who carried his sirih and 
betel, and soon reached the top of the mountain among 
great rocks, on the edge of the great gulf whence issue 
forth continually smoke and vapour. And the Rajah 
asked for sirih, and told the boys to sit down under a 
rock and look down the mountain, and not to move till 
he returned to them. And as they were tired, and the 
sun was warm and pleasant, and the rock sheltered 
them from the cold wind, the boys fell asleep. And the 
Rajah went a little way on under another rock ; and he 
was tired, and the sun was warm and pleasant, and he 
too fell asleep. 

And those who were waiting for the Rajah thought 
him a long time on the top of the mountain, and 
thought the great spirit must have much to say, or 
might perhaps want to keep him on the mountain 
always, or perhaps he had missed his way in coming 
down again. And they were debating whether they 
should go and search for him, when they saw him 
coming down with the two boys. And when he met 
them he looked very grave, but said nothing ; and then 
all descended together, and the procession returned as 
it had come; and the Rajah went to his palace and 
the chiefs to their villages, and the people to their 
houses, to tell their wives and children all that had 
happened, and to wonder yet again what would come 
of it. 
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re-ld'tions 
stlr-rup 
hdnd'ker-chief 
tdste-fijbl'ly 



con-s^med 
mr-round'-ir^ 
tvAnh-ling 
spdrh'ling 



de-hdi-ing 
aC'Com'-pa-nied 
con-tln-iiral'ly 
shU'tered 



pro-cii-sion, the act of going 
forward ; a line or train of 
persons or vehicles moving 
forwards. Lat jpro, "be- 
fore," and cessum, "to go." 

con-jec'tures, guesses, supposi- 
tions. Lat. con, " together," 
and Jactumf "to throw;" 
putting things together and 



drawing an inference from 
them. 

im-nM-i-atey nearest. Lat. im^ 
"not," and mediuSf "middle ;" 
there being no middle par- 
ties between the priests and 
princes and those attendants 
of theirs. 

sum-mity top. 



4. What Came of It. 

And three days afterwards the Rajah summoned the 
priests and the princes and the chief men of Mataram, 
to hear what the great spirit had told him on the top of 
the mountain. And when they were all assembled, and 
betel and sirih had been handed round, he told them 
what had happened. On the top of the mountain he 
had fallen into a trance, and the great spirit had ap- 
peared to him with a face like burnished gold, and had 
said — " O Rajah ! much plague and sickness and fevers 
are coming upon all the earth, upon men and upon horses 
and upon cattle ; but as you and your people have obeyed 
me, and have come up to my great mountain, I will teach 
you how you and all the people of Lombock may escape 
this plague.** And all waited anxiously, to hear how 
they were to be saved from so fearful a calamity. And 
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after a short silence the Rajah spoke again and told 
them^ — that the great spirit had commanded that twelve 
sacred krisses should be made, and that to make them 
every village and every district must send a bundle of 
needles — a needle for every head in the village. And 
when any grievous disease appeared in any village, one 
of the sacred krisses should be sent there ; and if every 
house in that village had sent the right number of 
needles, the disease would immediately cease; but if 
the number of needles sent had not been exact, the 
kris would have no virtue. 

So the princes and chiefs sent to all their villages 
and communicated the wonderful news ; and all made 
haste to collect the needles with the greatest accuracy, . 
for they feared that if but one were wanting the whole 
village would suffer. So one by one the head men of 
the villages brought in their bundles of needles ; those 
who w^ere near Mataram came first, and those who were 
far off came last; and the Rajah received them with 
his own hands, and put them away carefully in an 
inner chamber, in a camphor-wood chest whose hinges 
and clasps were of silver; and on every bundle was 
marked the name of the village and the district from 
whence it came, so that it might be known that all 
had heard and obeyed the commands of the great 
spirit. 

And when it was quite certain that every village had 
sent in its bundle, the Rajah divided the needles into 
twelve equal parts, and ordered the best steel- worker in 
Mataram to bring his forge and his bellows and his 
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hammers to the palace, and to make the twelve krisses 
under the Rajah's eye, and in the sight of all men who 
chose to see it. And when they were finished they 
were wrapped up in new silk, and put away carefully 
until they might be wanted. 

Now the journey to the mountain was in the time of 
the east wind, when no rain falls in Lombock. And 
soon after the krisses were made it was the time of the 
rice harvest, and the chiefs of districts and of villages 
brought in their tax to the Rajah according to the 
number of heads in their villages. And to those that 
wanted but little of the full amount, the Rajah said 
nothing ; but when those came who brought only half 
or a fourth part of what was strictly due, he said to 
them mildly, " The needles which you sent from your 
village were many more than came from such-a-one*8 
village, yet your tribute is less than his ; go back and 
see who it is that has not paid the tax." And the next 
year the produce of the tax increased greatly, for they 
feared that the Rajah might justly kill those who a 
second time kept back the right tribute. And so the 
Rajah became very rich, and increased the number of 
his soldiers, and gave golden jewels to his wives, and 
bought fine black horses from the white-skinned Hol- 
landers, and made great feasts when his children were 
bom or were married; and none of the Rajahs or 
Sultans among the Malays were so great or so powerful 
as the Rajah of Lombock. 

And the twelve sacred krisses had great virtue. And 
when any sickness appeared in a village one of them 
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was sent for; and sometimes the sickness went away, 
and then the sacred kris was taken back again with 
great honour, and the head men of the village came to 
tell the Bajah of its miraculous power, and to thank 
him. And sometimes the sickness would not go away, 
and then everybody was convinced that there had been 
a mistake in the number of needles sent from that 
village, and therefore the sacred kris had no effect, and 
had to be taken back again by the head men with 
heavy hearts, but still with all honour, — for was not 
the fault their own ? A. R. Wallace. 



dis-ease' 

sd-cred 

won'-der-fitl 

plague (pldg) 



eX'dd 

fhi-ished 

a-mounf 



strict-ly 

in-creased' 

con-'Av^ced 



trance, swoon ; state in which 
the body is forgotten, and 
the mind seems to go beyond 
it. Lat. transitusj "a going 
beyond," from trans, *' over, 
beyond," and itumj " to go." 

hum-ished, made brown, made 
of flame colour, made bright, 
shining. 

calam-i'ty, a crushing misfor- 
tune, disaster, great unhappi- 
ness. 

vlr-tae, power, force. Lat. 



griev-ou8 (gr^v-vs) 

virtus, " manly strength, 
virtue." 
com-mun'-i'cate, share with 
others, give over to others, 
make common. Lat. com^ 



munis, "common." 



iLC-citr-&-cy, correctness, exact- 
ness. Lat. ac iad)f "to," 
and cura, " care." 

mir-dc-Hl-ous, working miracles, 
or wonderful cures, cures 
that no human being could 
work. 



Exercise. — Write out the above story in your own 
words, without consulting the book. 



WOODMAN, SPAKE THAT TREE. 

Woodman, spare that tree, 

Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand. 

Thy axe shall harm it not 1 

That old familiar tree. 
Whose glory and renown 
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Are spread o'er land and sea^ 
And wouldst thou hew it down ? 

Woodman, forbear thy stroke ; 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 

Oh, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother kiss'd me here ; 

My father press'd my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree ! the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While IVe a hand to save. 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 

G. P. Morris. 

hough (hou) shM-ter Angle (sing-gl) 

axe (dx) pro-Uct gl^-ry 

f<yr-g\ve fooV-ish fa-mU-i-ar 

r6-nown\ glory, fame. for-hear^ ('hdr)^ withhold, keep 

grdte-/ul, pleasant, well-liked. back. 
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THE MISSOURI IRON MOUNTAINS. 

The iron region of Missouri, eighty miles south of 
St. Louis, embraces Pilot Knob, Iron Mountain, and 
Shepherd's Mountain. These are eastern spurs of the 
Ozark hills or high tablelands which range from one 
thousand to one thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea level. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railway termi- 
nates at Pilot Knob, a conical hill of solid ore, six 
hundred feet high, and covering three hundred and 
sixty acres. At the time of my visit, only two furnaces 
were in operation, turning out about thirty tons of pig- 
iron per day. The sides of the mountain are covered 
with oak, hickory, and ash saplings. The summit is a 
mass of enormous boulders fifty feet high, and up- 
heaved into every conceivable position. Some stand 
erect, sharply-defined pillars. Two, a few feet apart, 
form a gigantic natural gateway. Another huge slab 
leaning against a solid wall constitutes a picturesque 
cave. Though exposed to the atmosphere for centuries, 
these boulders contain fifty per cent, of iron. Below 
the surface the rock contains sixty per cent. 

The miners were digging horizontally into the moun- 
tain, drilling, blasting, and prying ofif great fragments 
of rock, which fell crashing over a little precipice. In 
the pit below some were breaking up these fragments 
with sledge-hammers; others loading them into cars 

K 2 
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which conveyed the ore by an inclined-plane railway to 
furnaces at the base. 

In European mines the clothing of workmen is care- 
fully examined at night, to see that they do not carry 
away ore. But here, a few hundred blocks as large as 
a dwelling-house would not be missed. The labourers 
were French, German, and Irish. 

Five miles further north is the Iron Mountain — ^a 
slight elevation over which the railway to St. Louis 
passes. Busy labourers were blasting out and breaking 
the ore within a few yards of the track. In 1833 this 
mountain was " entered " in the land-office at one 
dollar and a quarter an acre. Three years later the 
entire tract sold for six hundred dollars. Its present 
value is incalculable ; for it is the largest and richest 
mass of iron yet found upon the globe. Its base covers 
five hundred acres. The ore, which contains seventy- 
one per cent, of pure iron, has been penetrated nearly 
four hundred feet below the surface, with no sign of 
exhaustion even at that depth. 

In reducing, crude blocks one or two feet in diameter 
are placed upon a foundation of logs, in alternate layers 
of charcoal and ore, until they form a huge pile. For 
a month they are exposed to a fire as hot as they can 
endure without melting. This expels impurities, and 
leaves tSie ore brittle and easily broken into lumps 
three or four inches thick. 

It is next hauled to the furnaces and cast into their 
fiery jaws, together with limestone and charcoal in pro- 
portions varying with its quality. The furnaces are 
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either "hot blast" or "cold blast," according to the 
strong currents of hot or cold air pumped into them to 
supply oxygen, without which the ore would turn to 
" cinder,*' yielding no iron. The heat is two thousand 
seven hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

The cinder, separating from the iron, rises to the sur- 
face of the molten mass, and is skimmed ofif. Some of 
it hardens into a dark mass resembling coke, coarse 
glass, or variegated marble. But when the charges and 
blasts are properly adjusted, it is white as snow, and 
like the most exquisite moss suddenly petrified. 

The ore remains in the furnace some twelve hours. 
Then from the bottom of the great crucible it pours 
a red glowing stream into moulds of sand, where it 
hardens into "pigs." The workmen guide these 
dazzling currents of liquid fire into their proper 
channels with long-handled hoes. 

By night the furnace buildings, with their brick 
arches, blackened roofs, clouds of smoke, fiery torrents, 
and sooty workmen darting hither and thither, catching 
lurid gleams on their dark faces, are grotesquely sugges- 
tive of Pandemonium, and contrast sharply with the 
white villages and dark wooded hills. 

Shepherd's Mountain contains rich ore, but has been 
Kttle mined. 

All these iron hills are of volcanic origin. The 
State geologist reports in this vicinity suflBcient deposits 
of ore near the surface to yield one million tons per 
annum of manufactured iron for the next two hundred 
years. A. D. RichARPBON. 
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eight'-y 

sUm-mit 

up-heaved! 

con-ceiv'-a-hle 

de-fined 

gi-gdnt-ic 



horA-zbU'tal'ly 

cdnt-itr-ies 

pri'Cip-ice 

con-veyed' 

Eu-rO'pi-an 

^-lev'd'tion 



im-pA/r-i-ties 
ex-haust' 'ion 
di'd-me-ter 
fouTid'd-tian 
dx-quis-ite 
sug-gdst-ive 



em-hrdce^ fold in the arms, en- 
close, contain. French, em- 
brasser, from en, " in," and 
bras, "an arm." 

con-ic-al, cone-shaped, in the 
form of a cone ; like a sugar- 
loaf. 

ore, metal as dug out of the 
earth, mixed with other sub- 
stances. 

e-f^mi-ouSf unusually large, 
huge. Lat. enormia, from e, 
" out of, beyond. " and worrwa, 
» rule." 

bouV'ders {bol-), rounded, 
water-worn blocks of stone. 

cdn-sti'tutej form, make up. 
Lat constittiOy from coUf " to- 
gether," and statuo, "I set 
up. 

pic-iHr'^sque (-^A^, of the na- 
ture of a picture, fit to form 
a picture ; of striking ap- 
pearance. 

ut-mo-sph^ef the air-sphere; 
the air ; the whole mass of 
air, clouds, and vapour sur- 
rounding the earth. Greek, 



atmos, "smoke, steam, va- 
pour," and sphaira, "a sphere." 

per cent, contracted for Lat. 
per centum, " by the hun- 
dred." "Fifty per cent." 
means " fifty parts in a hun- 
dred," that is, one-half. 

pry, to raise by lever, to force 
up or apart. 

frdg-ments, bits, pieces broken 
off. From Lat./ra»^o (frag-), 
"I break." 

inclined-plane, a plane or flat 
surface, inclined, or mad^ to 
lean, as it were, on some- 
thing. Lat. m, " upon," and 
clino, " I bend ; " planus, 
" level, flat." 

{n-cdl-cHl-a-ble, more than can 
be calculated or reckoned. 

ex-pUy drive out. Lat. ex, 
" out," andi?eKo, " I drive." 

dx-y-gen, lit. "acid-producer,** 
(Greek, oxus, " sharp, acid," 
and gennao, "I produce"), 
a gas that forms the vital 
part of air and the principal 
part of water. 
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Fdh-ren-heity the name of one 
kind of thermometer (instru- 
ment for measuring heat), 
so-called from the inventor 
of it The freezing-point of 
water is marked 32*", the boil- 
ing-point 212'^. In Reau- 
mur's {Ro-mur^s) thermo- 
meter, the freezing-point is 
marked 0", and the distance 
up to the boiling-point is 
divided into 80**. 

var-ire-giit-edy of various co- 
lours, speckled. 

ad-just-ed, arranged exactly to 
suit each other. 

pU-r%-fiedy turned into stone." 
Lat. peifra^ " rock, stone." 



cHi'Ci-blef pot for melting 
metal& Lat. cnicibilum, 

grotr^ue-ly {-hh-), oddly, 
whimsically, fantastically ; 
after the absurdly fanciful 
manner of the ornamenta- 
tion of grottoes. 

Pan-de-mbnA-um^ the dwelling 
of all the evil spirits. Greek, 
party " all," and daimoriy " a 
demon, or spirit*' 

vol-cdn-iCy belonging to, or 
produced by, a volcano, or by 
fire, Lat. VulcanuSy Vulcan, 
the god of fire. Bocks made 
by the agency of water are 
called aqueous. Lat aqua, 
" water." 



HIAWATHA'S FRIENDS. 



Two good friends had Hiawatha, 

Singled out from all the others, 

Bound to him in closest union, 

And to whom he gave the right hand 

Of his heart, in joy and sorrow ; 

Chihiabos the musician. 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Never grew the grass upon it ; 
Singing-birds, that utter falsehoods, 
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Story-tellers, mischief-makers, 
Found no eager ear to listen, 
Could not breed ill-will between them. 
For they kept each other's counsel, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians. 
He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened ; 
All the warriors gathered rourid him, 
All the women came to hear him ; 
Now he stirred their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 
Flutes so musical and mellow. 
That the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Ceased to murmur in the woodland. 
That the wood-birds ceased from singing. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree. 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Sat upright to look and listen. 
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Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to flow in music. 
Softly as your words in singing I " 

Yes, the blue bird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward, 
Teach me songs as full of frenzy ! " 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness ! " 

And the whip-poor-will, Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as melancholy. 
Teach me songs as full of sadness ! " 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace, and freedom. 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians. 
He the sweetest of all singers ; 
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For his gentleness he loved him, 
And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, JLwasmd, 
He the strongest of all mortals, 
He the mightiest among many ; 
For his very strength he loved him, 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 
Very listless, dull, and dreamy. 
Never played with other children, 
Never fished and never hunted. 
Nor like other children was he ; 
But they saw that much he fasted. 
Much his Manito entreated. 
Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 

" Lazy Kwasind ! '' said his mother, 
" In my work you never help me ! 
In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 
In the Winter you are cowering 
O'er the firebrands in the Wigwam ! 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 
With my nets you never help me ! 
At the door my nets are hanging, 
Dripping, freezing with the water ; 
Go and wring them, Yenadize ! 
Go and dry them in the sunshine ! " 
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Slowly, from the ashes, Ewasind 
Rose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge went forth in silence, 
Took the nets, that hung together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway, 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them, 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them. 
Could not wring them without breaking. 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

" Lazy Kwasind ! " said his father, 
" In the hunt you never help me ; 
Every bow you touch is broken. 
Snapped asunder every arrow ! 
Yet come with me to the forest. 
You shall bring the hunting homeward." 

Down a narrow pass they wandered. 
Where a brooklet led them onward. 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin. 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted. 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise. 
And forbidding further passage. 

" We must go back," said the old man, 
" O'er these logs we cannot clamber ; 
Not a woodchuck could get through them, 
Not a squiiTel clamber o'er them ! " 
And straightway his pipe he lighted, 
And sat down to smoke and ponder. 
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But before his pipe was finished^ 
Lo ! the path was cleared before him ; 
All the trunks had Kwasind lifted, 
To the right hand, to the left hand, 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows. 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

" Lazy Kwasind I " said the young men. 
As they sported in the meadow ; 
" Why stand idly looking at us, 
Leaning on the rock behind you ? 
Come and wrestle with the others, 
Let us pitch the quoit together 1 " 

Lazy Kwasind made no answer, 
To their challenge made no answer, 
Only rose, and, slowly turning. 
Seized the huge rock in his fingers. 
Tore it from its deep foundation. 
Poised it in the air a moment, 
Pitched it sheer into the river, 
Sheer into the swift Pauwating, 
Where it still is seen in Summer. 

Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Pauwating, 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, 
In the stream, he saw a beaver. 
Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beavers, 
Struggling with the rushing currents, 
Rising, sinking in the water. 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 
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Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Through the whirlpools chased the beaver, 
Followed him among the islands. 
Stayed so long beneath the water, 
That his terrified companions 
Cried, " Alas ! good bye to Kwasind 1 
We shall never more see Kwasind I " 
But he reappeared triumphant. 
And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

And these two, as I have told you. 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician. 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together. 
Pondering much, and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



mu'^'dan (myu-) pH-ant for-Vid-ding 

false' -hood (fols-) hi-vi-(ms chdbl-lenge 

mXs'chief way'-ward uihM-pool 

con-tHv'ing TrhU-an-chc-ly tri-umph-ant 
wr^tle (r^l) quoit (Jcoit) 
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clds-estf nearest. Lat. clausunif 
"to shut up." 

tm'-ion (yun-yuii), oneness. Lat. 
unuSj " one." 

pdnd-er-ingj weighing, thinking 
over carefully. Lat. pondero, 
" I weigh in my mind," pen- 
duB {ponderi8)y " a weight." 

fdsh-ioned, made, formed, 
shaped. French, /ojow, "the 
make, or form of a thing,'* 
from Lat. facio^ " I make." 

pav^-ing, (pdz-)^ stopping. 

frkn-zy^ violent agitation of the 



mind, not far from madness ; 
wild excitement. French, 
frMzie^ from Greek, phren^ 
" the hrai/n, mind." 

pa-thoSy tender feeling. Greek, 
pathos^ "feeling." 

al-Uedj bound to^ united. 
French, allier, " to join, mix 
with," from Lat. alUgare^ 
from ady " to," and ligo^ " I 
bind." 

Mdn-i'tOy spirit. 

en-treaty beseech, ask ear- 
nestly. 



A WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 

About an hour above the rock of Saba, in Demerara^ 
stands the habitation of an Indian, called Simon, on the 
top of a hill. The side next the river is almost perpen- 
dicular, and you may easily throw a stone over to the 
opposite bank. Here there was an opportunity of seeing 
man in his rudest state. The Indians who frequented 
this habitation, though living in the midst of woods, 
bore evident marks of attention to their persons. Their 
hair was neatly collected, and tied up in a knot ; their 
bodies fancifully painted red, and the paint was scented 
with hayawa. This gave them a gay and animated 
appearance. Some of them had on necklaces, composed 
of the teeth of wild boars slain in the chase; many 
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wore ringa, and others had an ornament on the 1^ arm, 
midway betwixt the shoulder and the elbow. At the 
close of day, they regularly bathed in the river below ; 
and the next moroing seemed busy in renewing the 
iaded colours of their faces. 



One day there came into the hut a form which literally 
mightbecalledthewildmanof the woods. On entering, 
he laid down a ball of wax, which he had collected in 
the forest. His hammock was all ragged and torn ; and 
his bow, though of good wood, was without any ornament 
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or polish. His face was meagre, his looks forbidding, 
and his whole appearance neglected. His long black 
hair hung from his head in matted confusion ; nor had 
his body, to all appearance, ever been painted. They 
gave him some cassava bread and boiled fish, which he 
ate voraciously, and soon after left the hut. As he went 
out, you could observe no traces in his countenance or 
demeanour, which indicated that he was in the least 
mindful of having been benefited by the society he was 
just leaving. 

The Indians said he had neither wife, nor child, nor 
friend. They had often tried to persuade him to come 
and live amongst them ; but all was of no avail. He 
went roving on, plundering the wild bees of their honey, 
and picking up the fallen nuts and fruits of the forest. 
When he fell in with game, he procured fire from two 
sticks, and cooked it on the spot. When a hut happened 
to be in his way, he stepped in, and asked for something 
to eat, and then months elapsed ere they saw him again. 
They did not know what had caused him to be thus 
unsettled; he had been so for years; nor did they believe 
that even old age itself would change the habits of this 
poor, harmless, solitary wanderer. Waterton. 

bjhpoS'ite ap'pfyi^r-ance court -ten-ance 

cp'por-tun' 'i-ty dr-na-ment de-mean'-our 

fre-qtiMt'ed re-new' -ing In-dic-cUe 

col-Uct-ed Rt-er-al'ly h^n-e-fit-ed 

f^n-d-f'MAy neg-lict-ed per-sudde 

dn-iyn-dt-ed v/n-sU-tled wan-der-er 
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hah-it-d-tion, dwelling. Lat. 
hahito, " I inhabit, dwell/' 
from habitum, 'Ho have, or 
hold.'' 

per-jjend-ic'itl-ar, right up and 
down. Lat. from perpendicu- 
lum, "a plummet, plumb- 
line," from per-pendOf "I 
weigh thoroughly." 

com-pdsed, made up of. Lat. 
com, " together/' and^ofii^wm, 
''to place." 

mea'-gre (me-ger), lean, hun- 
gry-looking. French maigre, 
Lat. macer, ** lean." 

con-fu'-sion, disorder, absence 



of arrangement. Lat. corij 
" together," and fumm, "to 
pour." 

vor-d-cious-ly, ravenously, ver}' 
hungrily. Lat. vorax, ** swal- 
lowing greedily," from voro, 
"I devour." 

so-ci-e'ti/, company. Lat. socie- 
tal, 'fellowship," from so- 
ciuSf " a companion." 

elapse, glide away, pass, Lat 
€, '*out, away," and labor, 
lapsuSf ** to glide, slip." 

sol-it-ar-y, lonely, living by 
oneself. Lat. solitaris, from 
solus, ** alone." 



THE NEW AND THE OLD SONG. 

A NEW song should be sweetly sung, 

It goes but to the ear ; 
A new song should be sweetly sung, 

For it touches no one near : 
But an old song may be roughly sung, 

The ear forgets its art, 
As comes upon the rudest tongue 

The tribute to the heart. 

A new song should be sweetly sung. 

For memory gilds it not ; 
It brings not back the strains that rung 

Through childhood's sunny cot. 
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But an old song may be roughly sung. 

It tells of days of glee, 
When the boy to his mother elung. 

Or danced on his father's knee. 

On tented fields 'tis welcome still ; 

'Tis sweet in the stormy sea ; 
In forest wild, on rocky hill, 

And away on the prairie lea. 
But dearer far the old song, 

When friends we love are nigh, 
And well-known voices, clear and strong 

Unite in the chorus cry. 

Of the old song, the old song, 

The song of the days of glee. 
When the boy to his mother clung. 

Or danced on his father's knee ! 
Oh I the old song — ^the old song I 

The song of the days of glee ; 
The new song may be better sung, 

But the good old song for me 1 

John K. Mitchell. 

sweef'ly mtm-or-y tongtie (tibngj 

rough' -ly (rib/-) chd-ms (kd-) Jcnee (rU) 

dear-er un-ite (^Un-it) nigh {ni) 

prair^'ie (prdr-i), vast grassy *' meadows," from Lat. pra- 

plain. French, ^aine, '*a ^um, " a meadow." 

large meadow," lta.Lprat€ria, 
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THE FLAX. 
1. The First Change. 

The flax was in full bloom ; it had pretty little blue 
flowers, delicate as the wings of a moth, or even more 
so. The sun shone and the showers watered it ; and 
this was just as good for the flax as, it is for little children 
to be washed and then kissed by their mother. They 
look prettier for it, and so did the flax. 

'* People say that I look exceedingly well," said the 
flax, '' and that I am so fine and long that I shall make 
a beautiful piece of linen. How fortunate I am; it 
makes me so happy ; it is such a pleasant thing to know 
that Bomething can be made of me. How the sunshine 
cheers me, and how sweet and refreshing is the rain; my 
happiness overpowers me, no one in the world can feel 
happier than I am." 

" Ah, yes, no doubt/' said the fern ; '* but you do not 
know the world yet as well as I do, for my sticks are 
knotty " ; and then it sung quite mournfully — 

" Snip, snap, snuiTe, 
Basse lurre : 
The song is ended." 

" No, it is not ended," said the flax. " To-morrow the 
sun will shine, or the rain will descend. I feel that I 
am growing. I feel that I am in full blossom, I am 
the happiest of all creatures." 

L 2 
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Well ; one day some people came, who took hold of 
the flax and pulled it up by the roots — this was painful, — 
then it was laid in water as if they intended to drown it, 
and after that it was placed near a fire as if it were to 
be roasted. All this was very shocking. " We cannot 
expect to be happy always," said the flax; "by expe- 
riencing evil as well as good, we become wise." And 
certainly there was plenty of evil in store for the flax. 
It was steeped, and roasted, and broken, and combed ; 
indeed, it scarcely knew what was done to it. At last it 
was put on the spinning wheel. " Whirr, whirr," went 
the wheel, so quickly that the flax could not collect its 
thoughts. " Well ; I have been very happy,'* he thought, 
in the midst of his pain, " and must be contented with 
the past." And contented he remained till he was put 
on the loom, and became a beautiful piece of white linen. 
All the flax, even to the last stalk, was used in making 
this one piece. " Well, this is iquite wonderful ; I could 
not have believed that I should be so favoured by 
fortune. The fern really was not wrong with its 
song of 

* Snip, snap) snurre, 
Basse lurre^' 

But the song is not ended yet, I am sure ; it is only 
just beginning. How wonderful it is that, after all I 
have suffered, I am made something of at last ; I am the 
luckiest person in the world — so strong and fine ; and 
how white; and what a length 1 This is something 
different to being a mere plant and bearing flowery 
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Then, I had no attention, nor any water unless it rained; 
now, I am watched and taken care of. Every morning 
the maid turns me over, and I have a shower bath from 
the watering pot every evening. Yes, and the clergy- 
man's wife noticed me, and said I was the best piece of 
linen in the whole parish. I cannot be happier than I 
am now." 

eX'Ceed'-ing-ly mourn'''fUl'ly con-UrU-ed 

re-frdsh'ing pain'-fiU cl^-gy-man 

Jidp-pi-ness in-tdnd-ed re-mained' 

de-lic-ate, delightful, charming, ex-pir-i-enc-ingy feeling, gain- 
soft, tender. Lat. delicatus, ing knowledge of (by trial), 
from de, *'down, away," and Lat. experior^ " I try.'* 
lac'y "to draw gently, entice," 

2. The Second Change. 

After some time the linen was taken into the house, 
placed under the scissors, and cut and torn into pieces, 
and then pricked with needles. This certainly was not 
pleasant; but at last it was made into twelve garments. 
" See J Now, then," said the flax ; I have become some- 
thing of importance. This was my destiny ; it is quite 
a blessing. Now I shall be of some use in the world, as 
every one ought to be ; it is the only way to be happy. 
I am now divided into twelve pieces, and yet we are all 
one and the same in the whole dozen. It is most extra- 
ordinary good fortune." 

Years passed away; and at last the linen was so 
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worn it could scarcely hold together. "It must end 
very soon," said the pieces to each other ; " we would 
gladly have held together a little longer, but it is useless 
to expect impossibilities," And at length they fell into 
rags and tatters, and thought it was all over with them, 
for they were torn to shreds, and steeped in water, and 
made into a pulp, and dried, and they knew not what 
besides, till all at once they found themselves beautiful 
white paper. " Well, now, this is a surprise ; a glorious 
surprise, too ! " said the paper. " I am now finer than 
ever, and I shall be written upon, and who can tell what 
fine things I may have written upon me. This is 
wonderful luck ! " And sure enough the most beautiful 
stories and poetry were written upon it, and only once 
there was a blot, which was very fortunate. Then 
people heard the stories and poetry read, and it made 
them wiser and better ; for all that was written had a 
good and sensible meaning, and a great blessing was 
contained in the words on this paper. 

"I never imagined anything like this,** said the 
paper, " when I was only a little blue flower, growing 
in the fields. How could I fancy that I should eyer be 
the means of bringing knowledge and joy to meYi ? I 
cannot understand it myself, and yet it is really so. 
Heaven knows that I have done nothing inyself but 
what I was obliged to do with my weak powers for my 
own preservation ; and yet I have been promoted from 
one joy and honour to another. Each time I think that 
the song is ended, and then something higher and better 
begins for me. I suppose now I shall be sent on my 
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travels about the world, so that people may read me. 
It cannot be otherwise ; indeed, it is more than probable ; 
for I have more splendid thoughts written upon me 
than I had pretty flowers in olden times. I am happier 
than ever," 

But the paper did not go on its travels ; it was sent 
to the printer, and all the words written upon it were 
set up in type, to make a book; or, rather, many 
hundreds of books; for so many more persons could 
derive pleasure and profit from a printed book than 
from the written paper ; and if the paper had been sent 
about the world, it would have been worn out before it 
had got half through its journey. 

" This is certainly the wisest plan," said the written 
paper ; " I really did not think of that. I shall remain 
at home, and be held in honour, like some old grand- 
feither, as I really am to all these new books. They will 
do some good. I could not have wandered about as 
they do. Yet he who wrote all this has looked at me 
as every word flowed from his pen upon my surface. I 
am the most honoured of all." 

gdr-ment pleaf-sant knoiv-ledge 

mr-prise gld-ri-ous prh-fit 

sdns-i-ble eon-tainedf jour^-ney 

tdi'torif a common instrument nare, ^* to appoint, ordain, fix 

for cutting. From Lat. «cm- firmly." 

tunif "to cut, rend, split." ex-tra^drd-in-ar-y, beyond what 

<^^i7i-y, fate, appointed future, is ordinary, usual, common. 

unavoidable lot. Lat desti- Lat. extra, " on ihs outside 
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o^ beyond'*; ordinarius, jfre-serv-d-Hon, keeping safe, 

from ordo {ordinis)^ " order/' Lat. prcB^ " before," and ser* 

ini'poss'i'bil'i-ties, things that vare^ " to save, deliver." 

cannot be done. Lat im (in), pro-m6t-ed, moved forward, ad- 

" not,'* and jposmm, " I am vanced, raised to higher rank 

able." or honour. Lat jpro, '* f or- 

tw-d-^inec?, thought of . ward,"and7?io^Mm,"tomove." 



3- The Third Change. 

Then the paper was tied in a "bundle with other 
papers, and thrown into a tub that stood in the 
washhouse. 

" After work, it is well to rest," said the paper, " and 
a very good opportunity to collect one's thoughts. Now 
I am able, for the first time, to think of my real con- 
dition ; and to know one's self is true progress. What 
will be done with me now, I wonder ? No doubt I shall 
still go forward. I have always progressed hitherto, 
as I know quite well." 

Now it happened one day that all the paper in the 
tub was taken out, and laid on the hearth to be burnt. 
People said it could not be sold at the shop, to wrap up 
butter and sugar, because it had been written upon. The 
children in the house sat down before the fire ; for they 
wanted to see the paper bum, because it flamed up so 
prettily, and afterwards, among the ashes, so many red 
sparks could be seen running one after the other, here 
and there, as quick as the wind. They called it seeing 
the children come out of school, and the last spark was 
the schoolmaster. They often thought the last spark 
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had come ; and one would cry, " There goes the fichool- 
master;" but the next moment another spark would 
appear, shitiing ao beautifully. How they would like to 
know where the ^arks all went to ! Perhaps we shall 
find out some day, but we don't know now. 



The whole bundle of paper had been placed on the 
fire, and was soon alight " Ugh," cried the paper, as 
it burst into a bright flame; "ugh." It was certainly 
not very pleasant to be burning ; but when the whole 
waa wrapped in flames, -the flames mounted up into the 
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aii% higher than the flax had ever been able to raise its 
little blue flower, and they glistened as the white linen 
never could have glistened. All the written letters 
became quite red in a moment, and all the words and 
thoughts turned to firo. 

" Now, I am mounting straight up to the sun," said 
a voice in the flames ; and it was as if a thousand voices 
echoed the words ; and the flames darted up through 
the chimney, and went out at the top. Then a number 
of tiny beings, as many in number as the flowers on the 
flax had been, and invisible to mortal eyes, floated above 
them. They were even lighter and more delicate than 
the flowers from which they were born ; and as the flames 
were extinguished, and nothing remained of the paper 
but black ashes, these littte beings danced upon it ; and 
whenever they touched it, bright red sparks appeared. 

" The children are all out of school, and the school- 
master was the last of all," said the children. It was good 
fun, and they sang over the dead ashes, — 

" Snip, snap, snurre, 

Basse lurre : 
• The song is ended." 

But the little invisible beings said, "The song is 
never ended ; the most beautiful is yet to come." 

But the children could neither hear nor understand 
this, nor should they; for children must not know 
everything. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 
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coriHll'tion 

fbr-^a/rd 

mouni-ing 



chha-ney 
mbr-tal 



straight (strdt) 
bright {brit) 
school (skAl) 



prd-gres8, going fonoard, ad- 
vancement. Lat. progre8iU8, 
from pro J ''forward/' and 
grcLdioTy gressus, "to walk, 
take steps/' 

in-vis-i-blef that cannot be seen. 
Lat. in, "noV* and msum,'^ to 
see." 



pro-griss, to make pr6gress, to 
advance. 

glU'ien (gl%8n\ to shine, spar- 
kle with light. 

ex-tm-guish, to put out (a light, 
or a fire). Lat ex, "out/' 
and sUnguo, "I scratch out, 
quench." 



THE OWL. 

In the hollow tree in the grey old tower. 

The spectral owl doth dwell ; 
Dull, hated, despised in the sunshine hour. 

But at dusk, — he's abroad and well : 
Not a bird of the forest e'er mates with him ; 

All mock him outright by day ; 
But at night, when the woods grow still and dim, 

The boldest will shrink away ; 

O, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl. 
Then, then is the reign of the homed owl I 

And the owl hath a bride who is fond and bold. 

And loveth the wood's deep gloom ; 
And with eyes like the shine of the moonshine cold 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom ! 
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I4ot a feather sbe moves, not a carol she sings, 

As she waits in her tree so still ; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping winga, 
She hoots out her welcome shrill 1 

0, when the moon shines, and the dogs do howl. 
Then, then is the cry of the homed owl 1 



Moiun not for the owl nor his gloomy plight I 
The owl hath his shtue of good : 

If a prisoner he be in the broad dayUght, 
He is lord in the dark green wood I 
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Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate ; 

They are each unto each a pride — 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside 1 

So when the night falls, and dogs do howl. 
Sing Ho ! for the reign of the homed owl ! 
We know not alway who are kings by day, 

But the king of the night is the bold brown owl. 

Barry Cornwall. 

TiM-ed out'Hght reign (rdn) 

despised pris-on-er a-wait'-eth 

sp^'tral, like a spectre, or pale ; foreboding death. 

ghost. cdr-ol, song of joy. 

ghast-ly, like a ghost, deathlike, jplight (plif), condition, state. 



HOW THE ENGLISH CONQUERED BRITAIN. 

The land in which we live is called England, that is 
to say, the land of the English. But it was not always 
called England, because there were not always English- 
men living in it. The old name of the land was Britain. 
And we still call the whole island in which we live Great 
Britain, of which England is the southern part and 
Scotland the northern. We call it Great Britain, be- 
cause there is another land also called Britain, namely, 
the north-western corner of Gaul ; but this last we now 
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generally call Britanny. liie two names, however, are 
really the same, and both are called in Latin Britannia, 

In the old days, then, when the land was called only 
Britain, Englishmen had not yet begun to live in it. 
Our forefathers then lived in other lands, and had not 
yet come into the land where we now live ; but there 
was an England even then, namely the larud in which 
Englishmen then lived. If you look at a map of 
Denmark or of Northern Germany, you will see on the 
Baltic Sea a little land called Angeln ; that is the same 
name as England. I do not mean that all our fore- 
fathers came out of that one little land of Angeln ; but 
they all came from that part of the world, from the 
lands near the mouth of the Elbe, and that one little 
land has kept the English name to this day. 

It is a long time, fourteen hundred years and more, 
since our forefathers began to come from their old land 
by the mouth of the Elbe and to live in the Isle of 
Britain. And when they came here, they did not come 
into a land where no men were dwelling, so that they 
could sit down and live in it without any trouble. They 
found a land in which men were already living, and they 
had to fight against the men whom they found in the 
land, and to take their land from them. The men whom 
our forefathers found in the Isle of Britain were not men 
of their own nation or their own speech. They were the 
men who had lived in the land for many ages, and they 
were called by the same name as the land itself, for they 
were called the Britons. But our forefathers called them 
^v another name, for they spoke a tongue which oar 
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forefathers did not understand, and in Old-English those 
■who spoke a tongue which could not be understood were 
called Welsh. So our forefathera called the men whom 
they found in the land the Welsh. And the children 
of those men, the children of the men who lived in the 



Isle of Britain before our forefathers came into it, we 
call the Welsh to this day. 

Of our own people, before they came into Britain, we 
hear very little indeed. The first mention of the 
English people is in the great Roman historian Tacitus, 
and he simply mentions the name among a strii^ of 
other German tribes. And other notices in the Greek 
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and Roman writers are few indeed. It i& onlv towards 
the end of the fourth century, when our forefathers 
began to attack the coasts of Britain, that we first begin 
%o hear something for certain about them. The Roman 
power in Britain was now getting weaker ; the Romans 
had much ado to keep their province safe from the Picts 
and Scots in the north of the island, and the coasts now 
began to be ravaged by the fleets of the Saxons. 

By about A.D. 410 everything in Italy was in con- 
fusion, and Rome itself was sacked by the Goths. Then 
the Emperor Honorius recalled tlie Roman legions from 
Britain^^and left the people of the land to shift for them- 
selves. It was now much more easy for the Angles and 
Saxons to come into Britain. They could now come, 
not merely to plunder and go away, but to settle and 
live in the land. Sometimes, it is said, the Britons were 
foolish enough to ask the Angles and Saxons to help' 
them against the Picts and Scots who kept pouring in 
from the north.. I need not tell you that, when our 
fathers were once asked to come into the land, they took 
care to stay there. However this may be, it is certain 
that, in the course of something more than a hundred 
years, in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
Teutons from beyond the sea conquered much the 
greater part of Britain. At the end of the sixth century 
the Picts and Scots remained north of the Forth, and 
the Welsh in the west of the island, that is, not only in 
what is now Wales, but in all the land west of the 
Severn, and again in Cumberland and the neighbouring 
parts, and in Cornwall, Devonshire, and part of Somerset. 
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But all the rest of the land was in the hands of our own 
forefathers. 

At first the Angles and Saxons seem to have destroyed 
all the towns which they took ; but some Qi the great 
cities they seem not to have taken for a good while, till 
our fathers had become somewhat more civilized. And, 
instead of either mixing with the people, or else leaving 
them their own laws and part of their lands, they always 
either killed or made slaves of all the people that they 
could. Those who could get away no doubt escaped into 
Wales and Cornwall and the other parts of the island 
which the Angles and Saxons had not yet reached. Of 
the others you may suppose that those who fought 
against our forefathers were killed, and those who sub- 
mitted were made slaves. And there is every reason 
to believe that our forefathers often brought over women 
of their own people with them ; so that we had English 
mothers as well as English fathers. Still we cannot 
suppose that the Welsh women were so completely 
killed or driven out as the men ; some would be made 
slaves, and some might even be married to their masters. 
Thus there may doubtless be some little British and 
Roman blood in us, just as some few Welsh and Latin 
words crept into the English tongue from the very be- 
ginning. But we may be sure that we have not much 
of their blood in us, because we have so few of their 
words in our language. The few that there are, are 
mainly the sort of words which the women, whether 
wives or slaves, would bring in, that is, names of things 
in household use, such as basket, which is one of the few 
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Welsh words in English. Thus you see that our fore- 
fathers really became the people of the land in all that 
part of Britain which they conquered. For they had 
killed or driven out all the former people, save those 
whom they kept as mere slaves. Thus they kept their 
own language, their own manners, and their own 
religion. 

Now you will perhaps say that our forefathers were 
cruel and wicked men thus to come into the land of 
another people, and to take the land to themselves and 
to kill or make slaves of the men to whom it belonged. 
And so doubtless it was. But you must remember 
that we were then both a heathen and a barbarous 
people, and that it is not fair to judge our fathers by 
the same rules as if they had been either Christians or 
civilized men. And I am afraid that men who called 
themselves both Christian and civilized have, even in 
quite late times, treated the people of distant lands 
quite as badly as ever our forefathers treated the Welsh. 
But anyhow it has turned out much better in the end 
that our forefathers did thus kill or drive out nearly all 
the people whom they found in the land. The English 
were thus able to grow up as a nation in Britain, and 
their laws, manners, and language grew up with them, 
and were not copied from those of other nations. 

We may be sure that a great many different Teutonic 
tribes had a share in this great movement across the 
seas. But they seem to have all been nearly akin to 
each other, and to have spoken much the same language. 
Three tribes especially are spoken of above all others. 
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the Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes ; and of these it 
was that the land was mainly overspread. Of these 
three, the Saxons are those of whom we hear first ; and 
this is no doubt the reason why the Celtic people in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland call all Englishmen Saxons 
to this day. But the Angles took a greater part of the 
land than any of the others, so that it was they who, in 
the end, gave their name to the land and its people. 
As the Teutons in Britain began to grow together into 
one people, they were sometimes called the Anglo-Saxons 
— that is, the people made up of the Angles and Saxons 
— but more commonly they were called Angles or English 
alone. And when so much of Britain as the Teutons 
lived in came to have a common name, that name was 
Englaland or England, that is, the land of the Angles 
or English. Saxon by itself always meant the people 
of those parts only where the Saxons settled, and the 
whole people was never called so except by the Celts. 

Thus it was that our fathers came into the land 
where we now dwell ; and, like the men whom we read 
of in old times, they called the land after their own 
name. 

E. A. Freeman. 

fdre-fath-eis co^i-ftd -sion dv-il-ized 

his-to'-riran ka-per-or bdr-bar-otis 

min'tions svib-mU-ted re-R-gion 

nd'tice com-pUte-ly he-lbnged 

prb-vince de-stror/ doubf less 

rdv-age erCt^el heath'-en 

M 2 
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DOWN ON THE SHORE. 
Down on the shore, on the sunny shore I 

Where the salt snjell cheers the land ; 
Where the tide moves bright under boundless light, 

And the surge on the glittering strand ; 
Where the children wade in the shallow pools, 

Or run from the froth in play ; 
Where the swift little boats with milk-white wings 

Are crossing the sapphire bay. 
And the ship in full sail, with a fortunate gale. 

Holds proudly on her way ; 
Where the nets are spread on the grass to dry. 
And asleep, hard by, the fishermen lie. 
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Under the tent of the warm blue sky, 
With the hushing wave on its golden floox 
To sing their lullaby. 

Down on the shore, on the stormy shore ! 

Beset by a growling sea, 
Whose mad waves leap on the rocky steep 

Like wolves up a traveller's tree ; 
Where the foam flies wide, and an angry blast 

Blows the curlew off, with a screech ; 
Where the brown sea-wrack, torn up by the roots. 

Is flung out of fishes' reach ; 
Where the tall ship rolls on the hidden shoals. 

And scatters her planks on the beach ; 
Where slate and straw through the village spin. 
And a cottage fronts the fiercest din. 
With a sailor s wife sitting sad within. 
Hearkening the wind and the water's roar, 

Till at last her tears begin. W. Allingham. 



gllt'ter-ing 


trd-vel'ler 


bound'-less 


fbr-tu-nate 


hedrk-en-ing 


gdld-en 


fhsh-er-man 


growV-ing 


chr-lew 



surge, large waves, great swell- brilliancy, and of various 

ing masses of water. Lat. shades of blue. 

surgere^ " to rise." litll-a-hi/, song to quiet or 

the sapphire bay isdf-ftr), the soothe one to sleep. 

bay, which appears like sap- be-a^t, set or pressed upon, 

phire — a precious stone, in- closely hemmed in. 

ferior to the diamond in lorack (rdk), sea-plant, sea- 
weed. 
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CRUSOE AND HIS BOAT. 

My desire to venture over for the main increased 
rather than decreased, as the means for it seemed 
impossible This at length put me upon thinking 
whether it was not possible to make myself a canoe, 
such as the natives of those climates make, even 
without tools, or, as I might say, without hands, of 
the tnink of a great tree. This I not only thought 
possible, but easy, and pleased myself extremely with 
the thoughts of making it, and with my having much 
more convenience for it than any of the Negroes or 
Indians ; but not at all considering the particular incon- 
veniences which I lay under more than the Indians did, 
namely, want of hands to move it, when it was made, into 
the water — a difficulty much harder for me to surmount 
than all the consequences of want of tools could be to 
them ; for what was it to me, if, when I had chosen a vast 
tree in the woods, and with much trouble cut it down, if 
I had been able with my tools to hew and dub the out- 
side into the proper shape of a boat, and bum or cut out 
the inside to make it hollow^ so as to make a boat of 
it — if, after all this, I must leave it just there where 
I found it, and not be able to launch it into the water ? 

One would have thought I could not have had the 
least reflection upon my mind of my circumstances while 
I was making this boat, but I should have immediately 
thought how I should get it into the sea; but my thoughts 
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were so intent upon my voyage over the sea in it, that 
I never once considered how I should get it off the land : 
and it was really, in its own nature, more easy for me 
to guide it over forty-five miles in sea, than about forty- 
five fathoms of land, where it lay, to set it afloat in the 
water. 

I went to work upon this boat the most like a fool 
that ever man did who had any of his senses awake. I 
pleased myself with the design, without determining 
whether I was ever able to undertake it ; not but that 
the difficulty of launching my boat came often into my 
head ; but I put a stop to my inquiries into it, by this 
foolish answer, which I gave myself : " Let me first make 
it ; I warrant I will find some way or other to get it 
along when it is done.'* 

This was a most preposterous method ; but the eager- 
ness of my fancy prevailed, and to work I went. I felled 
a cedar-tree, and I question much whether Solomon ever 
had such a one for the building the Temple of Jeru- 
salem ; it was five feet ten inches diameter at the lower 
part next the stump, and four feet eleven inches diameter 
at the end of twenty-two feet ; after which it lessened 
for a while, and then parted into branches. It was not 
without infinite labour that I felled this tree ; I was 
twenty days hacking and hewing at it at the bottom ; I 
was fourteen more getting the branches and limbs and 
the vast spreading head cut off, which I hacked and 
hewed through with axe and hatchet, and inexpressible 
labour : after this, it cost me a month to shape it and dub 
it to a proportion, and to something like the bottom of 
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a boat, that it might swim upright as it ought to do. 
It cost me near three months more to clear the inside, 
and work it out so as to make an exact boat of it ; this 
I did, indeed, without fire, by mere mallet and chisel 
and by the dint of hard labour, till I had brought it to 
be a very handsome canoe and big enough to have 
carried six-and-twenty men, and consequently big enough 
to have carried me and all my cargo. 

When I had gone through the work, I was extremely 
delighted with it. The boat was really much bigger 
than ever I saw a canoe that was made of one tree, 
in my life. Many a weaiy stroke it had cost, you 
may be sure ; and had I gotten it into the water, I make 
no question but I should have begun the maddest voyage, 
and the most unlikely to be performed, that ever was 
undertaken. 

But all my devices to get it into the water failed me ; 
though they cost me infinite labour too. It lay about 
one hundred yards from the water, and not more ; but 
the first inconvenience was, it was up hill towards the 
creek. Well, to take away this discouragement, I 
resolved to dig into the surface of the earth, and so 
make a declivity : this I began, and it cost me a 
prodigious deal of pains (but who grudge pains who 
have their deliverance in view?); but when this was 
worked through, and this difficulty managed, it was still 
much the same, for I cOuld not stir the canoe. Then I 
measured the distance of ground, and resolved to cut a 
dock or canal, to bring the water up to the canoe, seeing 
I could not bring the canoe down to the water Well, 
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I began this work ; and when I began to enter upon it, 
and calculate how deep it was to be dug, how broad, 
how the stuff was to be thrown out, I found that, by 
the number of hands I had, being none but my own, it 
must have been ten or twelve years before I could have 
gone through with it ; for the shore lay so high, that at 
the upper end it must have been at least twenty feet 
deep; so at length, though with great reluctancy, I 
gave this attempt over also. 

This grieved me heartily ; and now I saw, though too 
late, the folly of beginning a work before we count the 
cost, and before we judge rightly of our own strength to 
go through with it. Defoe. 



In-creased ] 

d4-creased ) 

par-tlc-Ul-ar 

cbn-si-quen-ces 

dr-cum-stan-ces 

im-m^-di-ate-ly 



con-ven-i-ence 

\n-con'V6n-i-e7ice 

^a-ger-ness 

pro'dl-giotis 

de-hv-er-ance 

mdas-ured 
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phss-i-hle 

Im-poss-i'ble 

cU-mate 

di'Sign 

at'Umpt 

grieved 



the mairiy the main-land. 

io make myself a canoe. Ex- 
press fully. 

nS-groea, black people. Spanish, 
negro, from Lat. niger, 
"black." What is the 
feminine word = " a female 
negro " ? 

sur-mounf, to mount or rise 
above, to overcome. French 
surmonter, from mr (Lat. 
super), "above," and monier 



(Lat. mont-, "a hiir'), "to 
rise." 

re-flec-tioTiy thinking, thought. 
Lat. re, *' back,'* and ^c^wm, 
" to bend, or turn " ; the 
turning of the mind back 
upon a thing. 

in-quir-ies, askings, question- 
ings. Lat. in-quirere, "to 
seek after, or search into"; 
from in, *'into," and qitwro, 
" I seek, or ask." 
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pre-pdst-eT'imSf haTing before, 
or In fronty what on^ht 
properly to come last; like 
*^ putting the cart before the 
horse^; hence, absurd. Lat 
pr<tpo9teru8^ froxn prtty " be- 
fore/' and poiteruSf "later, 
coming after." 

pr>y-Tdtled, got the better (of 
my judgment) ; proved 
stronger (than my reason). 
Lat. proRj "before," and 
valerCf "to be strong.** 

the huilding the Temple. This 
might also have been either 
'♦building the Temple," or 
** the building of the Temple." 
Parse " building " very care- 
fully in each case. 

didmeter. In the minute ana- 
lysis, or parsing, how would 
you deal with this word here ? 

hacking . . . hewing , , . getting. 
In full, "on, or in (or a), 



hacking, ^c." Compare : 
"Forty and six years was 
this temple in building.'* 
'♦ He set the clock going, 
or a-gomg." 

m-ex-pres^^hU^ * unutterable, 
harder than can be expressed 
or stated ; very great. Else- 
where in this lesson, the 
meaning is otherwise ex- 
pressed. 

dis-cotir'-age-ment^ cause of 
being discouraged, or losing 
heart. Lat. dig, "asunder," 
French, courage, from French, 
coeur, Lat coTj " heart." 

de-div-i-tyy slope, gradual de- 
scent. Lat. de, " down," and 
clivus, " a slope." 

cal-cUl-ate, reckon up, count 
Lat calculus, " a pebble." 

re-Htct-an-q/, reluctance, un- 
willingness. Lat. re, '^back," 
and luctam, "struggling." 



Exercise. — Vary, in several different ways, the expression of 
the sentence: "It was not without infinite labour that I felled 
this tree." Other sentences in this lesson suggest help to you. 
If any other form seems to you better than this, give your reasons 
for thinking so. 



THE DEEP. 

There's beauty in the deep : 
The wave is bluer than the sky. 
And, though the lights shine bright on high. 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below ; 
The rainbow's tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid ; 
The sun and moon most Bweetly shine 
Upon the ocean's level brine. 

There's beauty in the deep. 
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There's music in the deep : 
It is not in the surfs rough roar, 
Nor in the whispering shelly shore,— 
They axe but earthly sounds that tell 
• How little of the sea-nymph's shell. 
That sends its loud clear note abroad, 
Or winds its softness through the flood. 
Echoes through groves, with coral gay, 
And dies, on spongy banks, away. 
There's music in the deep. 

There's quiet in the deep : — 
Above, let tides and tempests rave. 
And earthbom whirlwinds wake the wave ; 
Above, let care and fear contend 
With sin and sorrow, to the end : 
Here, far beneath the tainted foam 
That frets above our peaceful home, 
We dream in joy, and wake in love. 
Nor know the rage that yells above. 

There's quiet in the deep. 

J. G. C. Brainard.. 
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THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

« 

1. The Promise. 

Who was the best marksman in the Canton Valais ? 
The chamois knew well. " Save yourselves from Rudy," 
they might well say. And who is the handsomest 
marksman ? " Oh, it is Rudy," said the maidens. He 
was so brave and cheerful. His cheeks were brown, his 
teeth white, and his eyes dark and sparkling. He was 
now a handsome young man of twenty years. The most 
icy water could not deter him from swimming; he could 
twist and turn like a fish. None could climb like him, 
and he clung as firmly to the edge of the rocks as a 
limpet. He had strong muscular power, as could be seen 
when he leapt from rock to rock. He had learnt his 
lesson from the cat, and more lately from the chamois. 
Rudy was considered the best guide over the mountains ; 
every one had great confidence in him. He might have 
made a great deal of money as guide. His uncle had 
also taught him the trade of a cooper ; but he had no 
incUnation for either, his deUght was in chamois-hunting, 
which also brought him plenty of money. Rudy would 
be a very good match, as people said, if he would not 
look above his own station. 



... 



Down in the Valley, near Bex, among the great 
walnut-trees, by the side of a little rushing mountain- 
stream, lived a rich miller. His dwelling-house was a 
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large building three storeys high, with little turrets. The 
roof was covered with chips, bound together with tin 
plates that glittered in sunshine and in the moonlight. 
The largest of the turrets had a weathercock, repre- 
senting an apple pierced by a glittering arrow, in 
memory of William Tell. The mill was a neat and well 
ordered place, that allowed itself to be sketched and 
written about ; but the miller's daughter did not permit 
any to sketch or write about her. So at least Rudy 
would have said, for her image was pictured in his heart ; 
her eyes shone in it so brightly, that quite a flame had 
been kindled there; and like all other fires, it had 
burst forth so suddenly, that the miller's daughter, the 
beautiful Babette, was quite unaware of it. Rudy had 
never spoken a word to her on the subject. The miller 
was rich, and, on that account, Babette stood very high, 
and was rather difficult to aspire to. But, said Rudy to 
himself, " Nothing is too high for a man to reach ; he 
must climb with confidence in himself, and he will not 
fail." He had learnt this lesson in his youthful home. 

Rudy set out to go to Bex; and when he arrived 
there, he found the miller and his daughter at home. 
They received him kindly. Babette did not say much. 
She seemed to have become quite silent ; but her eyes 
spoke, and that was quite enough for Rudy. The miller 
had generally a great deal to talk about, and seemed to 
expect that every one would listen to his jokes, and 
laugh at them ; for was not he the rich miller ? But 
now he was more inclined to hear Rudy's adventures 
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while hunting and travelling, and to listen to his 
descriptions of the difficulties the chamois-hunter has 
to overcome on the mountain-tops, or of the dangerous 
snow drifts which the wind and weather cause to cling 
to the edges of the rocks, or to lie in the form of a 
frail bridge over the abyss beneath. The eyes of the 
brave Rudy sparkled as he described the life of a 
hunter, or spoke of the cunning of the chamois and 
their wonderful leaps; also of the rolling avalanche. 
He noticed that, the more he described, the more in- 
terested the miller became, especially when he spoke of 
the fierce vulture and of the royal eagle. Not far from 
Bex, in the Canton Valais, was an eagle's nest, most 
curiously built under a high, overhanging rock. In this 
nest was a young eagle ; but who would venture to take 
it ? A young Englishman had offered Rudy a whole 
handful of gold, if he would bring him the young eagle 
alive. 

" There is a limit to everything," was Rudy's reply. 
"The eagle could not be taken, it would be folly to 
attempt it." 

Not many days after this visit, Rudy was riding in 
the omnibus that runs between the cantons Vaud and 
Valais. These cantons are separated by the Rhone, 
over which is a bridge that unites them. Rudy, as 
usual, had plenty of courage, and indulged in pleasant 
thoughts of the favourable answer he should receive that 
evening. 

" But she is so far above you," said the miller ; 
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" Babette has heaps of gold, as you know. You should 
not attempt to reach her.'* 

" There is nothing so high that a man cannot reach, 
if he will," answered Rudy ; for he was a brave youth. 

"Yet you could not reach the young eagle," said 
the miller laughing. ''Babette is higher than the 
eagle's nest." 

" I will have them both," said Rudy. 

" Very well ; I will give her to you when you bring me 
the young eaglet alive," said the miller ; and he laughed 
till the tears stood in his eyes. 



wdcUh-er-cock 
std'tion 



tin-a-ware 
ad-vdn-tures 
de-scHp-tions 
hu\ld-ing 



bm-ni'lus 
in-diblged 
piirced 
daugh'-ter 



com- ton, district ; division of a 
country. The usual name 
for the provinces or counties 
of Switzerland. 

chd-moia {sham-wo), a kind of 
antelope or goat. 

dt'thr^ hinder or prevent by 
fear, frighten from doing. 
Lat. dcy "down, away from," 
and terreoy " I frighten." 

con-Jid'encef faith, trust. Lat. 
cow, ** together," and Jldo^ 
«' I trust." 

in-clin-drtion, leaning, tendency 
towards, desire. Lat. in, 
'M'nto, towards/' and cliiw. 



'' I bend." 

aspire^ aim at something high 
or difficult to reach, desire 
eagerly. Lat, ad, "to, to- 
wards," and «ptVo," I breathe." 

a-hy88 {a-hU), a bottomless pit ; 
a very deep place, pit, or mass 
of waters. Greek, abt/ssosy 
from a, 'Svithout," and 
by 8808, "bottom.'' 

d-val-anchef a mass of snow 
sliding down a mountain side. 
French, from avaler, " to de- 
scend," from aval, "down- 
wards," from Lat. ad, "to," 
and vallenif *' a valley.*' 
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2. The Achievement. 

From the mountain-path came a joyous sound of 
some person whistling, and it betokened good humour 
and undaunted courage. It was Rudy going to meet 
his friend Vesinaud. " You must come and help me," 
said he, " I want to carry off the young eaglet from the 
top of the rock. We will take young Ragli with us." 

" Had you not better first try to take down the moon ? 
That would be quite as easy a task," said Vesinaud. 
*' You seem to be in good spirits." 

" Yes, indeed I am. I am thinking of my wedding. 
But to be serious, I will tell you all about it, and how I 
am situated." 

Then he explained to Vesinaud and Ragli what he 
wished to do, and why. 

" You are a daring fellow," said they ; " but it is of no 
use ; you will break your neck." 

" No one falls, unless he is afraid," said Rudy. 

So at midnight they set out, carrying with them poles, 
ladders, and ropes. The road lay amidst brushwood and 
underwood, over rolling stones, always upwards higher 
and higher in the dark night. Waters roared beneath 
them, or fell in cascades from above. Humid clouds 
were driving through the air as the hunters reached the 
precipitous ledge of the rock. It was even darker here, 
for the sides of the rock almost met, and the light 
penetrated only through a small opening at the top. 
At a little distance from the edge could be heard the 
sound of the roaring foaming waters in the yawning 

N 
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abyss beneath them. The three seated themselves on a 
stone, to await in stillness the dawn of day, when the 
parent eagle would fly out, as it would be necessary to 
shoot the old bird before they could think of gaining 
possession of the young one. Rudy sat motionless, as if 
he had been part of the stone on which he sat. He 
held his gun ready to fire, on the highest point of the 
cliff, where the eagle's nest lay concealed beneath the 
overhanging rock. 

The three hunters had a long time to wait. At last 
they heard a rustling, whirring sound above them, and 
a large hovering object darkened the air. Two guns 
were ready to aim at the dark body of the eagle as it 
rose from the nest. Then a shot was fired ; for an 
instant the bird fluttered its wide-spreading wings, and 
seemed as if it would fill up the whole of the chasm, and 
drag down the hunters in its fall. But it was not so ; 
the eagle sunk gradually into the abyss beneath, and the 
branches of trees and bushes were broken by its weight. 
Then the hunters roused themselves ; three of the longest 
ladders were brought and bound together ; the topmost 
rung of these ladders would just reach the edge of the 
rock which hung over the abyss, but no farther. The 
point beneath which the eagle's nest lay sheltered was 
much higher and the sides of the rock were as smooth as 
a wall. After consulting together, they determined to 
bind together two more ladders, and to hoist them over 
the cavity, and so form a communication with the three 
beneath them, by binding the upper ones to the lower. 
With great difficulty they contrived to drag the two 
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ladders over the rock, and there they hung for some 
moments, swaying over the abyss ; but no sooner had 
they fastened them together, than Eudy placed his foot 
on the lowest step. 

It was a bitterly cold morning ; clouds of mist were 
rising from beneath, and Rudy stood on the lower step 
of the ladder as a fly rests on a piece of swinging straw 
which a bird may have dropped from the edge of the 
nest it was building on some tall factory chimney ; but 
the fly could fly away, if the straw were shaken, Rudy 
could only break his neck. The wind whistled around 
him, and beneath him the waters of the abyss, swelled 
by the waters of the glaciers, those palaces of the Ice 
Maiden, foamed and roared in their rapid course. When 
Rudy began to ascend, the ladder trembled like the web 
of a spider, when it draws out the long delicate threads ; 
but as soon as he reached the fourth of the ladders, 
which had been bound together, he felt more confidence, 
— he knew that they had been fastened securely by 
skilful hands. The fifth ladder, which appeared to reach 
the nest, was supported by the sides of the rock, yet it 
swung to and fro, and flapped about like a slender reed, 
and as if it had been bound by fishing lines. It seemed 
a most dangerous undertaking to ascend it, but Rudy 
knew how to climb ; he had learnt that from the cat, and 
he had no fear. He did not observe Vertigo, who stood 
in the air behind him, trying to lay hold of him with his 
outstretched polypus arms. 

When at length he stood on the topmost step of the 
ladder, he found that he was still some distance below 

N 2 
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the nest, and not even able to see into it. Only by 
using his hands and climbing could he pogaibly reach it. 
He tried the strength of the stunted trees, and the thick 
underwood upon which the nest rested, and of which it 



was formed, and finding they would support his weight, 
he grasped them firmly, and swung himself up from the 
ladders till his head and breast were above the nest, and 
then what an overpowering stench came from it ; for ia 
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it lay the putrid remains of lambs, chamois, aad birds. 
Vertigo, although he could not reach him, blew the 
poisonous vapour in his face to make him giddy and 
faint ; and beneath in the dark yawning deep, on the 
rushing waters, sat the Ice Maiden, with her long, pale, 
green hair falling around her, and her death-like eyes 
fixed upon him, Hke the two barrels of a gun. " I have 
thee now," she cried. 

In a comer of the eagle's nest sat the young eagle, a 
large and powerful bird, though still unable to fly. 
Rudy fixed his eyes upon it, held on by one hand with 
all his strength, and with the other threw a noose round 
the young eagle. The string slipped to its legs, Rudy 
tightened it and thus secured the bird alive. Then 
flinging the sling over his shoulder, so that the creature 
hung a good way down behind him, he prepared to 
descend with the help of a rope, and his foot soon 
touched safely the highest step of the ladder. Then 
Rudy, remembering his early lesson in climbing, " Hold 
fast, and do not fear," descended carefully down the 
ladders, and at last stood safely on the ground with the 
young living eaglet, where he was received with loud 
shouts of joy and congratulations. • 

Hans Christian Andersen. 

ex-plained! eonrcMed coni-mun'-i-cd-iion 

pre-Ap-U-ovs con-sidt'-ing outstrUched 

phi^e-trate con-trived poi'-son-ous 

yawn'-ing (j/dn-) chlm-ney con-grdt-u-ld-tions 
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a'ChiSve-ment, accomplishment, 
performance; succesBfal re- 
sult of great exertions. 
French, achever, "to bring 
to a head, to complete, 
finish'*; from d chef^ Lat 
ad caputf "to a head." 

be-tdk-en, give token, sign, or 
indication of. 

un-daunt-edf intrepid, fearless. 
French, domptery Lat. domare, 
'* to tame." 

caS'Cdde, waterfall. 

hu'-midy damp, moist. 

pu'-tridj rotten, decayed. 



cav-i'ty, a hollow. Lat. cavus, 
'\ hollow.'' 

gJd-ci-ers, fields or huge masses 
of snow and ice in the val- 
leys of snow-clad mountains. 
French, fflaciere, from Lat. 
glacies, ** ice." 

Ver-U-go, dizziness (personi- 
fied). Latin, from verto, 
'' I turn.*' 

pdl-y-pu8f a radiated or star-like 
water animal, with many feet 
or arms round the mouth. 
Greek, polypous, from polysj 
" many,** and pous, " foot." 



Exercise. — Vary in several ways the sentence : *' Only by 
using his hands and climbing could he possibly reach the nest.** 



A WISH. 

Mine be a cot beside the hill ; 

A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear \ 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall, shall linger near. 



The swallow oft, beneath my thatch. 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 
And share my meal, a welcome guest. 
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Around my ivied porch shall spring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew. 

And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 



The village church among the trees, 
Wliere first our marriage vows were gii 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze. 
And point with lifted spire to heaven. 



vAl-low-y pU-grim fidg.-rant 

i-vied v:i,l-eome vidr-riagc 
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HOW SOIL IS MADE. 

Take up a handful of soil from any field or garden, 
and look at it attentively. What is it made of ? You 
see little pieces of crumbling stone, particles of sand and 
clay, perhaps a few vegetable fibres ; and the whole soil 
has a dark colour from the decayed remains of plants 
and animals diffused through it. Now let us in the 
present Lesson try to learn how these different materials 
have been brought together. 

The crumbling away of hard stone with the lapse of 
time is a common familiar fact. When a stone building 
has stood for a few hundred years, the smoothly dressed 
face which its walls received from the mason is usually 
gone. The stones are worn into holes and furrows, the 
carvings over window and doorway are so wasted that 
perhaps you cannot make out what they were meant to 
represent. This time-eaten character of old masonry is so 
familiar that one always looks for it in an old building, 
and when it is absent he at once doubts whether the 
building can really be old. Again, in the burying- 
ground surrounding a venerable church you see the 
tombstones more and more mouldered the older they 
are. Sometimes, especially in towns, the inscriptions 
dated for more than a few generations back are so greatly 
wasted that you cannot now tell whose names and virtues 
they were set up to commemorate. But the decay is not 
'confined to human erections. On the contrary, it goes 
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on over the whole face of the world. Examine all the 
old buildings and pieces of sculpture within your reach. 
Look at the cliflfs and ravines, the crags and watercourses, 
in your neighbourhood. At the base of each cliff you 
will probably find the ground cumbered with blocks and 
heaps of lesser fragments which have fallen from the 
rocks above, and after a frosty winter you may even find 
the fresh scar whence a new mass has been detached 
to add to the pile of ruins below. In spite of their 
apparent steadfastness, even the hardest stones are really 
crumbling down. In short, wherever rocks are exposed 
to the air they are liable to decay. 

Every drop of rain which falls upon the land helps 
to alter the surface. It is by the constant operation of 
the chemical action of rain, drop after drop, and shower 
after shower, for years together, that the rocks become so 
wasted and worn. 

In the first place, a little carbonic add is abstracted 
from the air by the rain water, and when this sinks 
under the earth, it is enabled by means of the acid to 
eat away some parts of the rocks beneath. The same 
action takes place with the rain, which rests upon or 
flows over the surface of the ground. The rain water 
dissolves out little by little such portions of the rocks 
as it can remove. In the case of some rocks, such as lime- 
stone, the whole, or almost the whole, of the substance of 
the rock is carried away in solution. In other kinds, the 
portion dissolved is the cementing material whereby the 
mass of the rock was bound together : so that, when it is 
taken away, the rock crumbles into mere earth or sand. 
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which is readily washed away by the rain. Hence one 
of the causes of the motddering of stone is the action 
of the carbonic acid taken up by rain. 

In the second place, the oxygen, of the portion of air 
contained in fain water helps to decompose rocks. 
When a piece of iron has been exposed for a time to 
the weather, in such a damp climate as that of Britain, 
it rusts. You know how, in the course of years, iron 
railings get quite eaten through, and how you can scrape 
the dirty yellow crust or powder from the corroded 
surfaces. This rust is a compound substance, formed 
by the union of oxygen with iron. It continues to be 
formed as long as any of the xmrusted iron remains, since 
as each crust of rust is washed ofiF a new layer of iron is 
laid open to the attacks of the oxygen. What happens 
to an iron railing or a steel knife, happens also, though 
not so quickly, nor so strongly, to many rocks. They, 
too, rust by absorbing oxygen. A crust of corroded 
rock forms on their surface, and, when it is knocked off 
by the rain, a fresh layer of rock is reached by the ever- 
present and active oxygen. 

In the third place, the surface of many parts of the 
world is made to crumble down by means oi frost. You 
are, no doubt, acquainted with some of the effects of 
frost. You have, probably, noticed that sometimes 
during winter, when the cold gets very keen, pipes full 
of water burst, and jugs filled with water are cracked 
from top to bottom. The reason of this lies in the fact 
that water expands in freezing. Ice requires more 
space than the water would do if it remained fluid. When 
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ice forms within a confined space, it exerts a great pressure 
on the sides of the vessel, or cavity, which contains it. 
If these sides are not strong enough to bear the strain 
to which they are put, they must yield, and therefore 
they crack. 

You have now learnt how easily rain finds its way 
through soiL Even the hardest rocks are more or lesa 
porous, and take in some water. Hence, when winter 
comes, the ground is full of moisture ; not in the soil 
merely, but in the rocks. And so, as frost sets in, this 
pervading moisture freezes. Now, precisely the same 
kind of action takes place with each particle of water, 
as in the case of the burst water-pipe or the cracked 
jar. It does not matter whether the water is collected 
into some hole or crevice, or is diffused between the 
grains of the rocks and the soil. When it freezes it 
expands, and in so doing tries to push asunder the walls 
between which it is confined. 

Hence arise some curious and interesting effects of 
irost upon the ground. If you walk along a road just 
after frost, you see that the small stones have been 
partly pushed out of their beds, and that the surface of 
the road is now a layer of fine mud. The frost has 
separated the grains of sand and clay, as if they had 
been pounded down in a mortar. Hence frost is of 
great service to the farmer in breaking up the soil, and 
opening it out for roots and fibres of plants. When a 
surface of rock has been well soaked with rain, and is 
then exposed to frost, the grains of the rock undergo 
the same kind of pressure from the. freezing of the 
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water in the pores between them. They are not so 
loose and open, however, as those of the soil are, and 
they withstand the action of the frost much better. Of 
course, the most porous rocks, or those which hold most 
water, are most liable to the effects of this action. 
Porous rocks, such as sandstone, are often liable to rapid 
decay from frost. The stone has crust after crust peeled 
off from it, or its grains are loosened from each other 
and washed away by rain. 

Again, water freezes not only between the component 
grains but in the numerous crevices or joints, as they are 
called, by which rocks are traversed* You have, perhaps, 
noticed that on the face of a cliff, or in a quarry, the rock 
is cut through by lines running more or less in an upright 
direction, and that by means of these lines the rock is 
split up by nature, and can be divided by the quarryman 
into large four-sided blocks or pillars. These lines or 
joints form passages for water in descending from the 
surface. You can understand that only a very little 
water may be admitted at a time into a joint. But by 
degrees the joint widens a little, and allows more water 
to enter. Every time the water freezes it tries hard to 
push asunder the two sides of the joint. After many 
winters, it is at last able to separate them a little ; then 
more water enters, and more force is exerted in freezing, 
until at last the block of rock traversed by the joint is 
completely split up. When this takes place along the 
face of a cliff, one of the loosened parts may fall off 
and actually roll down to the bottom of the precipice. 

This kind of waste is represented in the accompany- 
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ing woodcut, which gives a section of a cliff wnerein the 
rocks are traversed by perpendicular joints. These have 
been widened along the front until large blocks li&ve 
been wedged off, and have fallen to the ground. In 



countries exposed to severe winters, the waste caused by 
firosts along lines of steep cliff is often enormous. 

In addition to carbonic acid, oxygen, and frost, there 
are still other influences at work by which the surface of 
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the eaxth is made to crumble. For example, when, 
during the day, rocks are highly heated by strong 
sunshine, and then during night are rapidly cooled by 
radiation, the alternate expansion and contraction caused 
by the extremes of temperature loosen the particles of 
the stone, causing them to crumble away, or even 
making successive crusts of the stone fall oflF. Again ; 
rocks which are at one time well soaked with rain, and 
at another time are liable to be dried by the sun's rays 
and by wind, are apt to crumble away. 

And thus you see that from a variety of causes the 
solid rocks of the earth are liable to continual decay 
and removal. The hardest stone, as well as the softest, 
must yield in the end and moulder down. They do not 
all indeed decay at the same rate. If you look more 
narrowly at the wall of an ancient building, you will see 
almost every variety in the degree of decay. Some of 
the stones are hardly worn at all, while others are 
almost wholly gone. As this takes place in a building, 
you may be sure it must take place also in nature, and 
that cliffs or crags formed of one kind of stone will 
crumble down faster than others, and will do so in a 
different kind of way. 

Besides its chemical action, rain has also a mecJianical 
action. Watch what happens when the first pattering 
drops of a shower begin to fall upon a smooth surface of 
sand, such as that of a beach. Each drop makes a little 
dint or impression. It thus forces aside the grains of 
sand. On sloping ground, where the drops can run 
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together and flow downward, they are able to push or 
carry the particles of sand or clay along. This is called 
a mechanical action ; while the actual solution of the 
particles, as you would dissolve sugar or salt, is a 
chemical action. Each drop of rain may act in eithe: 
or both of these ways. 

Now you will readily see how it is that rain does so 
much in the destruction of rocks. It not only dissolves 
out some parts of them, and leaves a crumbling crust on 
the surface, but it washes away this crust, and thereby 
exposes a tresh surface to decay. There is in this way 



& continual pushing aJong of powdered stone over the 
earth's surface. Part of this material accumulates in 
hollows, and on sloping or level ground ; part is swept 
into the rivers, and carried away into the sea. 

It is this crumbled stone of which all our soils are 
made, mingled with the remains of plants and animals. 
Soils differ, therefore, according to the kind of rock out 
of which they have been formed. Sandstone, for 
example, will give rise to a sandy soil ; limestone to a 
limy or calcareous soil ; clay rocks to a clayey soil 

But for this crumbling of the rocks into soil, the land 
would not be covered with verdure as it is. Bare sheets 
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of trndecaying stone would give no footing for the roots 
of plants. But by the decay of their surfisboe, they get 
covered with fertile soil, all over the valleys and plains, 
and only where, as in steep banks and cliflb, they rise 
too abruptly to let their crumbled remains gather round 
them, do they stand up naked and verdureless. 

As the mouldering of the surfisu^ of the land is 
always going on, there is a constant formation of soiL 
Indeed, if this were not the case, if, after a layer of soil 
had been formed upon the ground, it were to remain 
there unmoved and unrenewed, the plants would by 
degrees take out of it all the earthy materials they 
could and leave it in a barren or exhausted state. But 
some of it is being slowly carried away by rain, fresh 
particles from mouldering rocks are washed over it by the 
same agent, while the rock or sub-soil underneath is all 
the while decaying into soil. The loose stones, too, are 
continually crumbling down and making new earth. 
And thus, day by day, the soil is slowly renewed. 

Plants, also, help to form and renew the soil. They 
send their roots among the grains and joints of the 
stones, and loosen them. Their decaying fibres supply 
most of the carbonic acid by which these stones are 
attacked, and furnish also most of the organic matter in 
the soil. Even the common worms which you see 
when you dig up a spadeful of earth, are of great 
service in mixing the soil and bringing what lies 
underneath up to the surface. 

When we think about this decay and renewal of soil, 
-^e see that in reality the whole surface of the land may 
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be looked upon as travelling downward or seaward. 
The particles worn from the sides and crests of the high 
mountains may take hundreds or thousands of years on 
the journey ; they may lie for a long time on the 
slopes ; they may then be swept down and form part of 
the soil of the valleys; thence they may be in after 
years borne away and laid down on the bed or bank of 
a river ; and thus, after many halts by the way, they at 
last reach the sea. 

In order to form some idea of the extent to which the 
surface of the land is cleared of its loose soil by rain, 
you should notice what takes place even in this country 
after every serfes of heavy showers. Each little runnel 
and brook becomes muddy and discoloured from the 
quantity of soil, that is, decayed rock, which is washed 
into it by the rain from the neighbouring slopes. The 
mud which darkens the water is made of the finer 
particles of the decomposed rocks ; the coarser parts are 
moving along at the bottom of the water. When you 
watch these streamlets at their work, and when you 
remember that what they are doing now they have 
been doing for ages past, you will understand how 
greatly the surface of a country may come to be changed 
by the action of what at first seems so insignificant a 
thing as Raiu. 

Professor Archibald Geikie. 
(Adapted.) 
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The Qlobe Headers. 



vi-get-a-ble 

ma-Ur-i-als 

!mr'T(mndf'ing 

g^n-^r-drtions 

pri-dse-ly 

diS'CoV -cured (-citZ-) 

car-bbn-ic 



pdrt-i'cles 

chdr-ac't0r 

md-son-ry 

cbn-tra-ry 

ce-mhU'ing 

ac-gputirU'-ed 



scrMp'tur€ 

ra-mnd {-^Sn) 

wa'-ter-caurse 

stdad-fast-ness 

movid'-er-ing 

clay'-ey 



dx-y-gen. 



dif'/iMed'tSpieeLA abroad, poured 
or sent out in all directions. 
Lat. dif(di8), andjusum, " to 
pour.*' 

iri'ScHp-tionSf words inscribed^ 
carved or written — on mon- 
uments, buildings, &c. Lat. 
in, " in, upon," and scriptum^ 
'» to write.'* 

com^-rnhn-or-ate, to keep in 
mind, to call to remem- 
brance. 

cMm-ic-al (him-), belonging to 
cbemistry ; as regarded by 
cbemistry, — tbe science that 
considers the nature and com- 
ponent parts of bodies, and 
the circumstances of their 
uniting together or breaking 
up and separating. 

cdr-hdn-iCf of, or obtained from, 
carbon. One part of carbon 
combined with two of oxy- 
gen and mixed with water 
forms "carbonic acid.'* 

acid (de-id), lit. "sour (sub- 



stance)." Lat. acidus, sharp^ 
sour, biting. 

aba-trdct-edy drawn away from. 
Lat. ahs, " from, away,** and 
tractumy ''to draw.'* 

dis-sdlve, loosen, separate into 
its parts, break up by means 
of a liquid. Lat dis, ''asun- 
der,'* and solvo, *'I loose,'* 

Bolru'-tion, dissolving, loosening 
in pieces, by a liquid. Lat. 
solutumy^^io loose." 

di-conp-pdse, dissolve, separate 
into the component parts, 
cause to decay. Lat. de, 
"down," negativing the action 
of the verb " compose " ; 
com, " together,** and posifium, 
"to place." 

oor-rdd-ed, gnawed, fretted, 
scraped, or eaten away. Lat. 
cor (con), "together,'* and 
rodere, " to gnaw ** ; "gnawed 
in pieces.** 

p6r-ou8, full of pores, or minute 
holes or openings. Lat. 
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porus, Greek poros from 
peiro, *• I pierce.'* 
per-vdd-ing, ^filling, going 
through every part. Lat. 
per, " through," and vadOf " I 



go 
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cr^-ic€f a crack, or cleft. 

rdd-i'd'tion, sending forth rays 
(Lat. radiusy "a ray'') of 
light or heat. 

ex-pdn-sion, spreading out, 
swelling. Lat. eaj, "out," 
and pansum, " to spread." 

con^trdc-tionj drawing together, 
so as to occupy less room ; the 
opposite of " expansion." 
Lat. con, "together/* and 
tractum, " to draw." 

me-cTidn-ic-al, opposite to 
" chemical *' ; as done by a 
machine (Greek, mechan^ ; 
according to the laws of me- 



chanics,— the science that 

treats of forces and their 

action, whether directly or 

through macWnery. 
aC'Cum'-Hl-ates (-A^i2m-), gathers 

in heaps or masses. Lat. 

ac {ad), "to," and cumulo, 

"I heap up,'* from cumulus, 

" a heap, or mound.** 
cal-cdr-e-ous, limy. Lat. calx, 

" lime.'* 
vSrd-ur&-le88, without verdure, 

or green growths. French, 

verd (or vert), Lat viridiSf 

''green.** 
ex'hausf-ed^ worn out, having 

all its strength drawn out. 

Lat ex, " out,** and haustum, 

" to draw." 
in-sig-ni'JlC'ant, not signifying 

anything ; of no consequence 

or importance. 



STARS. 



They glide upon their endless way, 
For ever calm, for ever bright ; 

No blind hurry, no delay, 

Mark the Daughters of the Night : 

They follow in the track of Day, 
In divine deUght. 

2 
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Shine on, sweet orbed Souls for aye. 

For ever calm, for ever bright : 
We ask not whither lies your way. 

Nor whence ye came, nor what your light. 
Be — still a dream throughout the day, 

A blessing through the night. 

Barby Cornwall. 



THE CONVERSION OF THE ENGLISH. 

[The fight between the Britons and their invaders was a long 
and stubborn one; and it was not till the end of the sixth 
century that the eastern half of Britain had become a country 
of Englishmen. But these Englishmen were broken up into 
many separate tribes, and were far from being as yet a single 
people. To bring about their union into one nation was the work 
of many hundred years ; but the first great step made in it was 
the binding all the English tribes together in one Christian re- 
ligion. At their conquest they had been heathen, worshipping 
Woden and other gods, from whom they believed their kings to 
have sprung, and thus their winning of Britain had driven 
Christianity from the land. But Gregory the Great, a bishop of 
Rome, who had long cherished the hope of converting them at 
last, sent a band of missionaries to Kent, one of the kingdoms 
which the English had set up in Britain, whose King ^thelberht 
had married a Christian wife. Their conversion of Kent was a 
starting-point for the conversion of Britain. (J. R. Green.)] 

Some time before Gregory became Pope, perhaps 

about the year 574, he went one day through the market 

t Rome, where among other things, there were still men, 
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women, and children to be sold as slaves. He there saw 
some beautiful boys who had just been brought by a 
slave-merchant, boys with a fair skin and long fair hair, 
as Enghah boys then would have. He asked from what 
part of the world they came, and whether they were 



Christians or heathens. He was told that they were 
heathen boys from the Isle of Britain. Gregory was 
sorry to think that forms which were so fair without 
should have no light within, and he asked again what 
was the name of their nation. " Angles," he was told. 
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« 

" Angles*' said Gregory ; " they have the faces of Angels, 
and they ought to be made fellow-heirs of the angels in 
heaven. But of what province or tribe of the Angles 
are they ? " " Of Deira^* said the merchant. " De 
ird ! " said Gregory : " then they must be delivered from 
the wrath of God. And what is the name of their 
King ? " " iElla." " ^lla ; then Alleluia shall be sung 
in his land.*' Gregory then went to the Pope, and 
asked him to send missionaries into Britain, of whom 
he himself would be one, to convert the English. The 
Pope was willing, but the people of Rome, among 
whom Gregory was a priest and was much beloved, 
would not let him go. So nothing came of the matter 
for some while. 

We do not know whether Gregory was able to do any- 
thing for the poor little English boys whom he saw in 
the market, but he certainly never forgot his plan for 
converting the English people. After a while he 
became pope himself. Of course he now no longer 
thought of going into Britain himself, as he had enough 
to do at Rome. But he now had power to send others. 
He therefore presently sent a company of monks, with 
one called Augustine at their head, who became the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury, and is called the Apostle 
of the English. This was in 597. The most powerful 
king in Britain at that time was iEthelberht of Kent, 
who is said to have been lord over all the kings south 
of the Humber. This iEthelberht had done what was 
very seldom done by English kings then or for a long 

^e after : he had married a foreign wife, the daughter 
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of Chariberht, one of the kings of the Franks in Gaul. 
Now the Franks had become Christians ; so when the 
Frankish Queen came over to Kent, -^thelberht promised 
that she should be allowed to keep to her own religion 
without let or hindrance. She brought with her there- 
fore a Frankish Bishop named Liudhard, and the Queen 
and her Bishop used to worship God in a little church, 
near Canterbury, called Saint Martin's, which had been 
built in the Roman times. So you see that both 
^thelberht and his people must have known something 
about the Christian faith before Augustine came. It 
does not, however, seem that either the King or any of 
his people at all thought of turning Christians. This 
seems strange when one reads how easily they were 
converted afterwards. One would have thought that 
Bishop Liudhard would have been more likely to con- 
vert them than Augustine, for, being a Frank, he would 
speak a tongue not very diflferent from English, while 
Augustine spoke Latin, and, if he ever knew English at 
all, he must have learned it after he came into the island. 
I cannot tell you for certain why this was. Perhaps 
they did not think that a man who had merely come 
in the Queen's train was so well worth listening to as 
one who had come on purpose all the way from the 
great city of Rome, to which all the West still looked up 
as the capital of the world. 

So Augustine and his companions set out from Rome, 
and passed through Gaul, and came into Britain, even as 
Caesar had done ages before. But this time Rome had 
sent forth men not to conquer lands, but to win souls. 
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They landed first in the Isle of Thanet, which joins close 
to the east part of Kent, and thence they sent a message 
to King -^thelberht saying why they had come into 
his land. The King sent word back to them to stay in 
the isle till he had fully made up his mind how to treat 
them; and he gave orders that they should be well 
taken care of meanwhile. After a little while he came 
himself into the isle, and bade them come and tell 
him what they had to say. He met them in the open 
air, for he would not meet them in a house, as he 
thought they might be wizards, and that they might 
use some charm or spell, which he thought would have 
less power out of doors. So they came, carrying an 
image of our Lord on the Cross wrought in silver, and 
singing litanies as they came. And when they came 
before the King, they preached the Gospel to him and 
to those who were with him, telling them, no doubt, how 
there was one God, who had made all things, and how 
He had sent his son Jesus Christ to die upon the cross 
for mankind, and how He would come again at the end 
of the world to judge the quick and the dead. 

So King -^thelberht hearkened to them, and he made 
answer like a good and wise man. " Your words and 
promises," said he, " sound very good unto me ; but 
they are new and strange, and I cannot believe them all 
at once, nor can I leave all that I and my fathers and 
the whole English folk have believed so long. But I 
see that ye have come from a far country to tell us that 
which ye yourselves hold for truth ; so ye may stay in the 
land, and I will give you a house to dwell in and food to 
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eat ; and ye may preach to my folk, and if any man of 
them will believe as ye believe, I hinder him not/' So he 
gave them a house to dwell in in the royal city of Canter- 
bury, and he let them preach to the people. And, as they 
drew near to the city, they carried their silver image of 
the Lord Jesus, and sang litanies, saying, " We pray Thee, 
O Lord, let Thy anger and Thy wrath be turned away 
from this city, and from Thy holy house, because we 
have sinned. Alleluia ! " Thus Augustine and his 
companions dwelt at Canterbury, and worshipped in the 
old church where the Queen worshipped, and preached 
to the men of the land. And many men hearkened to 
them and were baptized, and before long King j^lthel- 
berht himself behoved and was baptized ; and before the 
year was out there were added to the Church more 

than ten thousand souls. 

E. A. Fbeeman. 



stM'bom 


con'-quest 


fdr-eign 


ch/rist-i-an 


h^ath-en 


be-li^ved 


chrlst-i-dn-i-ty 


wor'-ship 


prd-mised 


re-ll-gion 


blsh^op 


pow'-er-fUl 



con-v^eianj turning (to the 
Christian faith), change (of 
religious views). Lat. con, 
** together," and verto, "I 
turn." 

in-vdd-erSy men that enter as 
enemies, and take to their 
own use the country (or pos- 
sessions) of another people. 



Lat. in, *' into," and vado, " I 



go 



?> 



cMr-ishedj nourished, encour- 
aged, fondly maintained, 
held dear. French ch^r, 
from cher, *' dear " (Lat. 
cams). 

nm-sion-ar-ies^ persons sent on 
a mission to foreign lands, — 
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especially to spread the 
knowledge of a religion. 
Lat. missum, "to send." 

Angles, old English " Engle." 
Lat. Angli. Hence the adjec- 
tive " English." 

De-i-ra, the present Yorkshire. 

De-ira, Lat ** from the ire, or 
wrath." 

monk, a memher of a religious 
body living chiefly apart 
from the world. Lat. mona- 
chuSy Greek moTiachos, from 
monos, " alone." 

drch'bish-op, a chief bishop; 
a bishop ruling in religious 
matters over a province or 
large district, with bishops 
under him. Greek archos, 
»* chief"; '» bishop," old 
English biscop, is Greek 
episkopos, "an overseer'* 
(from epi, "over," and sJcopeo 
"Hook"). 

Orpdstle (a-posl), one sent away 
on a mission of importance, 
— especially of religion ; a 
missionary. Greek apdstolos, 
from apo, " off, away." and 
stello, " I send.*' 



Chdr-i-berht The modem form 
with us is Herbert 

Franks m Gaul. " The Franks 
had conquered Roman Gaol 
[modem France, roughly 
speaking] as the English had 
conquered Roman Britain.'* 
(J. R. Green.) 

toithout let or hindrance, " Let ** 
means "hindrance.** Com- 
pare Romans, i, 13 : *^ often- 
times I proposed to come 
unto you, but was let hither^ 
to.** 

miss-age, notice or word sent, 
French,£rom Lat. missaticum, 
from missum, "to send.'* 

wizardy literally a wise-sayer ; 
a prophet, conjurer, fore- 
teller. What is the feminine 
word corresponding? 

lit-an-ies, prayers. French 
litanie, from Greek litaneia, 
" supplication.** 

the quick, the living. 

bap-Uzed, admitted into the 
church by the rite of baptism 
— dipping in water or sprink- 
ling with water. Greek bapto, 
" I dip.'* 



BISHOP HATTO. 

The summer and autumn had been so wet. 
That in winter the corn was growing yet ; 
'Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door, 
For he had a plentiful last year's store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
TTis granaries were furnished well. 
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At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great bam repair, 

And they should have food for the winter there. 

Rejoiced such tidings good to hear, 
The poor folk flocked from far and near ; 
The great bam was full as it could hold 
Of women and children, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more. 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And while for mercy on Christ they call. 
He set fire to the barn and burnt them all. 

" I' faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire ! " quoth he, 
" And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn, 
Of rats, that only consume the corn." 

So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he entered the hall. 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came. 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 
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As he look'd there came a man from the farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 
" My lord, I open'd your granaries this morn, 
And the rats had eaten all your corn." 

Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be, 

" Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly,*' quoth he, 

" Ten thousand rats are coming this way — 

The Lord forgive you for yesterday I " 

'' rU go to my tower on the Rhine," replied he, 
'* 'Tis the safest place in Germany ; 
The walls are high, and the shores are steep. 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep." 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 
And he crossed the Rhine without delay. 
And reach'd his tower, and barr d with care 
All the windows, doors, and loopholes there. 

He laid him dpwn and closed his eyes. 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the screaming came. 

He listened and look'd ; it was only the cat ; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 
For she sat screaming, mad with fear. 
At the army of rats that was drawing near. 
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For they have swum over the river so deep, 
And they have climb'd the shores so steep, 
And up the tower their way is bent 
To do the work for which they were sent. 

They are not to be told by the dozen or score. 
By thousands they come, and by myriads and more ; 
Such numbers had never been heard of before, 
Such a judgment had never been witnessed of yore. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell. 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the windows, and in at the door. 
And through the walls helter-skelter they pour. 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the floor. 
From the right and the left, from behind and before. 
From within and without, from above and below. 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 
They gnaw'd the flesh from every limb. 
For they were sent to do judgment on him. 

SOUTHEY. 

au'-tumn (o-tum) ap-poinf-ed yls-ter-day 

pit-e-ous re-joicecC re-plied 

pUn-ti'fUl oh'Hged f^r-f&l-ly 

neigh'-hour-hood cotrn'-ten-ance vM-nessed 

gTiaw (no). gnavJ-ing, gnawed. 
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tlartf-ing, dying of hunger. 
gr&n-aT-y, barn ; building for 

storing grab. 
for-l&m, lost 1 miserable. 
conr»{tme, eat up, destroy. 
in-no-cent, guiltless, blameless ; 

free from crime or evil- 



doing, Lat. in, "not," and 

iMHWB*, "hurting." 
told, by the dozen, Ao, ; counted. 
myr-i-ada, tens o£ thousands ; 

countless numbers. 
of yore, of olden time ; long 

ago, anciently. 



Relate in your o 
of Bishop Maito. 



I words the erime and the punishment 



SAGACITY OF THE SPIDER. 

Animals in general are sagacious in proportion aa 
they cultivate society. The elephant and the beaver 
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show the greatest signs of this when united ; but when 
man intrudes into their communities, they lose all their 
spirit of industry, and testify but a very small share of 
that sagacity for which, when in a social state, they are 
so remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee and the ant 
have employed the attention and admiration of the 
naturalist ; but their whole sagacity is lost upon separa- 
tion, and a single bee or ant seems destitute of every 
degree of industry, is the most stupid insect imaginable, 
languishes for a time in solitude, and soon dies. 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, the 
spider is the most sagacious, and its actions to me, who 
have attentively considered them, seem almost to exceed 
belief. This insect is formed by nature for a state of 
war, not only upon other insects, but upon each other. 
For this state, nature seems perfectly well to have 
formed it. Its head and breast are covered with a 
strong natural coat of mail, which is impenetrable to 
the attempts of every other insect; and its belly is 
enveloped in a soft, pliant skin, which eludes the sting 
even of a wasp. Its legs are terminated by strong 
claws, not unlike those of a lobster; and their vast 
length, like spears, serves to keep every assailant at 
a distance. 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an 
attack or a defence, it has several eyes, large, trans- 
parent, and covered with a homy substance, which, 
however, does not impede its vision. Besides this, it 
is furnished with a forceps above the mouth, which 
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serves to kill or secure the prey already caught in its 
claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the body 
is immediately furnished : but its net to entangle the 
enemy seems what it chiefly trusts to, and what it takes 
most pains to render as complete as possible. Nature 
has furnished the body of this little creature with a 
glutinous liquid, which, proceeding from the hinder 
portion of the body, it spins into thread, coarser or 
finer, as it chooses to contract or dilate the surrounding 
muscles. In order to fix its thread when it begins to 
weave it emits a small drop of its liquid against the 
wall, which, hardening by degrees, serves to hold the 
thread very firmly. Then receding from the first point, 
as it recedes the thread lengthens ; and when the spider 
has come to the place where the other end of the thread 
should be fixed, gathering up with its claws the thread, 
which would otherwise be too slack, it is stretched tightly, 
and fixed in the same manner to the wall as before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several threads 
parallel to each other, which, so to speak, serve as the 
warp to the intended web. To form the woof, it spins 
in the same manner its thread, transversely fixing one 
end to the first thread that was spun, and which is 
always the strongest of the whole web, and the other 
to the wall. All these threads, being newly spun, are 
glutinous, and therefore stick to each other wherever 
they happen to touch ; and, in those parts of the web 
most exposed to be torn, our natural artist strengthens 
them, by doubling the threads sometimes sixfold. 

P 
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Thus far naturalists have gone in the description of 
this animal: what follows is the result of my owli 
observation upon that species of the insect called the 
house spider. I perceived, about four years ago, a large 
spider in one comer of my room, making its web ; and 
though the maid frequently levelled her fatal broom 
against the labours of the little animal, I had the good 
fortune then to prevent its destruction; and, I may 
say, it more than paid me by the entertainment it 
afforded. 

In three days, the web was, with incredible diligence, 
completed ; nor could I avoid thinking that the insect 
seemed to exult in its new abode. It frequently tra- 
versed it round, examined the strength of every part of 
it, retired into its hole, and came out very frequently. 
The first enemy, however, it had to encounter was 
another, and a much larger spider, which, having no 
web of its own, and having probably exhausted all its 
stock in former labours of this kind, came to invade 
the property of its neighbour. Soon, then, a terrible 
encounter ensued, in which the invader seemed to have 
the victory, and the laborious spider was obliged to 
take refuge in its hole. Upon this, I perceived the 
victor using every art to draw the enemy from his 
stronghold. He seemed to go off, but quickly returned; 
and when he found all arts vain, began to demolish 
the new web without mercy. This brought on another 
battle, and, contrary to my expectations, the laborious 
spider became conqueror, and fairly killed his an- 
tagonist. 
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Now, then, in peaceable possession of what was justly 
its own, it waited three days with the utmost impatience, 
repairing the breaches of its web, and taking no susten- 
ance that I could perceive. At last, however, a large 
blue fly fell into the snare, and struggled hard to get 
loose. The spider gave it leave to entangle itself as 
much as possible, but it seemed to be too strong for the 
cobweb. I must own I was greatly surprised when I 
saw the spider immediately sally out, and, in less than a 
minute, weave a new net round its captive, by which the 
motion of its wings was stopped ; and when it was fairly 
hampered in this manner, it was seized, and dragged into 
the hole. 

In this manner it lived in a precarious state; and 
Nature seemed to have fitted it for such a life, for upon 
a single fly it subsisted for more than a week. I once 
put a wasp into the net ; but, when the spider came out 
in order to seize it as usual, upon perceiving what kind 
of an enemy it had to deal with, it instantly broke 
all the bands that held it fast, and contributed all 
that lay in its power to disengage so formidable au 
antagonist. When the wasp was at liberty, I expected 
the spider would have set about repairing the breaches 
that were made in its net ; but those, it seems, were 
irreparable; wherefore the cobweb was now entirely 
forsaken, and a new one begun, which was completed 
in the usual time. 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single 
spider could furnish ; wherefore I destroyed this, and 
the insect set about another. When I destroyed the 

p 2 
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other" also, its whole stock seemed entirely exhausted, 
and it could spin no more. The arts it made use of 
to support itself, now deprived of its great means of 
subsistence, were indeed surprising. I have seen it 
roll up its legs like a ball, and lie motionless for hours 
together, but cautiously watching all the time ; when a 
fly happened to approach sufficiently near, it would dart 
out all at once, and often seize its prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow weary, 
and resolved to invade the possession of some other 
spider, since it could not make a web of its own. It 
formed an attack upon a neighbouring fortification with 
great vigour, but at first was as vigorously repulsed. 
Not daunted, however, with one defeat, in this manner, 
it continued to lay siege to another's web for three days, 
and at length, having killed the defendant, actually took 
possession. When smaller flies happen to fall into the 
snare, the spider does not sally out at once, but very 
patiently waits till it is sure of them ; for, upon his 
immediately approaching, the terror of his appearance 
might give the captive strength sufficient to get loose : 
the manner, then, is to wait patiently till, by ineffectual 
and impotent struggles, the captive has wasted all 
his strength, and then he becomes a certain and easy 
conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived three years ; 
every year it changed its skin, and got a new set of legs. 
I have sometimes plucked off a leg, which grew again in 
two or three days. At first it dreaded my approach to 
its web, but at last it became so familiar as to take a fly 
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out of my hand ; and upon my touching any part of the 
web, would immediately leave its hole, prepared either 
for a defence or an attack. 

To complete this description, it may be observed that 
the male spiders are much less than the female, and that 
the latter are oviparous. When they come to lay, they 
spread a part of their web under the eggs, and then roll 
them up carefully, as we roll up things in a cloth, and 
thus hatch them in their hole. If disturbed in their 
holes, they never attempt to escape without carrying 
this young brood in their forceps away with them, 
and thus frequently are sacrificed to their parental 
affection. 

As soon as ever the young ones leave their artificial 
covering, they begiti to spin, and almost sensibly seem to 
grow bigger. If they have the good fortune, when even 
but a day old, to catch a fly, they fall to with good 
appetites ; but they live sometimes three or four days 
without any sort of sustenance, and yet still continue to 
grow larger, so as every day to double their former size. 
As they grow old, however, they do not still continue 
to increase, but their legs only continue to grow 
longer ; and when a spider becomes entirely stiff with 
age, and unable to seize its prey, it dies at length 
of hunger. 

Goldsmith. 

cid'ti-vate com-mun'-i-ty sbl-i-tude 

so'ci-e-ty In-duS'try im-pdn-e-tra-Ue 

in-trAdes ndt-ii/r-al-ist en-vd-oped 
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ttr-mvnHite 
trans-pdr-ent 
),m-pli-^nents 
cPi'li-gence 



ex-haustf-ed 
la-hdr-i-oits 
sub-dst-ence 
con-trii-ute 



fbr-mid'a'Ue 
fhr-ti-fic-'d'tion, 
sdc-ri-ficed 
dr-ti-fl'dal 



sa-gorciouSj possessing or show- 
ing m-gdrci-ty ; shrewd, far- 
seeing, wise. 

Ust-i-fy, bear witness to, give 
proof of, show. Lat. testis^ 
"a witness," and French 
-Jier, li&tfacerej "to make.*' 

d^'Sti-tute off altogether with- 
out, in utter want of. 

Idn-guish-es, droops, pines, loses 
strength and activity. 

those of a lobster. Substitute the 
noun that " those " stands for. 
How would you express the 
meaning in the absence of 
both the noun and "those " ? 

as-sdil-antf one that assails or 
attacks. French assaillir, 
"to assault," from Lat. ctd, 
"to, towards, upon,*' and 
salioy "I leap." 

fdr-ceps, a pair of tongs or 
pincers. 

glu'tin-ou8y gluey, sticky. 

di-ldte, the opposite of '* con- 
tract " ; expand, widen. 

re-cide, go back. Lat. re, 
" back," and cedo, " I go." 

p^T'dlUel, running in the same 
direction with another, and 
always at the same distance 



from it. Greek paray " side 
by side, alongside of," and 
alUldn, " one another." 

trans-v^se-ly, cross- wise ; in a 
direction crossing the first 
threads. Lat. tranSj " across," 
and versus, " turned." 

enrter-tain'-mentf amusement, 
pleasure. 

inrcr^v-blsy that cannot be 
believed ; beyond or ex- 
ceeding belief. Lat. credo, 
" I believe." 

ex'ult, rejoice, be exceedingly 
glad. Lat. eosuUo, from ex, 
" out," and saltum, ** to leap, 
jump." 

trdrverse, go across, pass over. 
Lat. tra {trans), "across," 
and versum, "to turn." 
Compare " transversely," 
above. 

en-counf-ter, to meet, suddenly 
or as an enemy. French 
encontre, " an adventure " ; 
from en, "in, upon," and 
contre (Lai, contra), "against." 

en-siied, followed (as a conse- 
quence), came after. 

de-mdl-ish, pull down, destroy. 

ant-dg-on-ist, opponent, adver- 
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sary. Greek antij " against/' 



and agoniatesy "one that 

contends.'' 
sus-ten-ance, what sustains or 

supports one ; food. 
pre-cd-ri-ous, very uncertain ; 

dangerously doubtful. 
sub-8i8t-ed, lived. 
dis-en-gdgej let loose, set free. 

Observe the force of the 

prefix " dis " (asunder, away). 
ir-re-par-a-ble, that cannot be 

repaired, or made good. 

Exercise : — Vary these sentences : (1) " Animals in general 
are sagacious in proportion as they cultivate society.'* (2) "Their 
whole sagacity is lost upon separation." 



Lat. ir (=sm), "not," re, 
"again,' paro, "I prepare, 
or arrange." 
o-vi-par-ouSj hatching young 
ones from eggs. Lat. ovum, 
" Gggi" aod pario, " I bring 
forth." " Viviparous " means 
" bringing forth young alive 

dp-pet-ite, desire for food. 
Lat. ad, " to," and peto, " I 
seek, or desire." 



SPRING SONGS OF BIRDS. 



Hark how loud the woods 
Invite you forth in all your gayest trim ! 
Lend me your song, ye nightingales ! O pour 
The mazy-running soul of melody 
Into my varied verse ! while I deduce, 
From the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 
The symphony of Spring, and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame — the passion of the groves. 

When first the soul of love is sent abroad. 
Warm through the vital air, and on the heart 
Harmonious seizes, the gay troops begin. 
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In gallant thought, to plume the painted wing ; 
And try i^ain the long-forgotten strain. 
At first feint-warbled. But no sooner grows 
The soft infusion prevalent, and wide, 
Than, all alive, at once their joy o'erflows 




In music unconfin'd. TTp springs the lark. 
Shrill-voiced, and loud, the messenger of mom ; 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 
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Bending with dewy moisture, o'er the heads 

Of the coy quiristers that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 

And woodlark, o'er the kind-contending throng 

Superior heard, run through the sweetest length 

Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 

To let them joy, and purposes, in thought 

Elate, to make her night excel their day. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake; 

The mellow bullfinch answers from the grove ; 

Nor are the linnets, o'er the flowering furze 

Pour'd out profusely, silent. Join'd to these, 

Innumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 

Of new-spring leaves, their modulations mix 

Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw. 

And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone. 

Aid the full concert : while the stock-dove breathes 

A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

Thomson. 

nif/ht'in-gales in-vite warbled (worhld) 

mU-od-y gay-^est davm'-ing {don-) 

hdr-mon-^ mhss-en-ger Jiaurds (honts) 

hdr-mdn-i-ous moist'-ure deigns (ddriz) 

un-con-fCited sbng-sters daw (do) 

rnds-y-rim-ning^ running in de-ducefy draw out from. Lat. 

mazes ; running, like net- rfc, " down, from," and duco, 

work, through and through " I lead, or draw.'' 

(my verse) in all direc- sym-phon-y^ harmony, union of 

tionB. many sounds. Greek 9gm 
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(9yn)i " together/' and ph6n^, 

« sound." 
pds-sion, lit. sufEering ; great 

excitement of mind, strong 

feeling (especially love, or 

anger). 
in-fu'-8ton, in-pouring (here, of 

" the soul of love ''). 
pre-val-enty overpowering ; or 

general. Lat. pros, " before, 

or over," and valeo, " I am 

strong." 
coy, shy, bashful. 
quir'tsUers, singers in a quire 

(or choir). 
prdd-ig-al, carelessly liberal, 

lavish. 
Phil-o-mi'la, the nightingale; 

so called from Philomela, 

daughter of Pandion, King 

of Attica, who, according to 

Write out the lesson {in several 
expressing the meaning at greater 



the fable, was turned into a 

nightingale. 
e-ldte^ in high spirits. Lat. e, 

" out," and latuniy " brought.'* 
pro-fuse^-li/y with reckless liber- 
ality, prodigally. Lat. proy 

"forth," and fusuniy "to 

pour." 
in-nu'-mer-ouSf innumerable ; 

too many to be counted. 
mdd-Ul-d-tionSy harmoniously 

varied tones. Lat. niodusj 

" measure, manner." 
Tnel-li-flH-ous^ sweetl}' flowing. 

Lat. niely " honey," and fluo^ 

"I flow." 
dis-cord-anty harsh, breaking 

the harmony. Lat. dis^ 

" asunder," and cord, " the 

heart." 
m^l-an-chol-y, sad, sorrowful. 

exercises) in prose, in many parts 
length. 



BIRDS'-NESTINQ. 



After dinner the Madman is busy with the prepara- 
tions for the expedition, fitting new straps on to his 
climbing-irons, filling large pill-boxes with cotton-wool, 
and sharpening East's small axe. The boys carry all 
their munitions into calling-over, and directly afterwards, 
having dodged such prseposters as are on the look-out 
for fags at cricket, the four set off at a smart trot down 
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the Lawford footpath straight for Caldecott's Spinney 
and the Hawk's nest. 

Martin leads the way in high feather ; it is quite a 
new sensation to him, getting companions, and he finds 
it very pleasant, and means to show them all manner of 
proofs of his science and skill. Brown and East may be 
better at cricket and football and games, thinks he, but 
out in the fields and woods see if I can't teach them 
something. He has taken the leadership already, and 
strides away in front with his climbing-irons strapped 
under one arm, his pecking-bag under the other, and his 
pockets and hat full of pill-boxes, cotton-wool, and other 
etceteras. Each of the others carries a pecking-bag, and 
East his hatchet. 

When they had crossed three or four fields without 
a check, Arthur began to lag; and Tom seeing this 
shouted to Martin to pull up a bit : " We ain't out 
Hare-and-hounds — ^what's the good of grinding on at 
this rate ? " 

"There's the Spinney," said Martin, pullmg up on 
the brow of a slope at the bottom of which lay Lawford 
brook, and pointing to the top of the opposite slope ; 
"the nest is in one of those high fir-trees at this end. 
And down by the brook there I know of a sedge-bird's 
nest ; we'll go and look at it coming back." 

"Oh, come on, don't let us stop," said Arthur, who 
was getting excited at the sight of the wood ; so they 
broke into a trot again, and were soon across the brook, 
up the slope, and into the Spinney. Here they ad- 
vanced as noiselessly as possible, lest keepers or other 
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enemies should be about, and stopped at the foot of a 
tall fir, at the top of which Martin pointed out with 
pride the kestrel's nest, the object of their quest. 

" Oh, where I which is it ? " asks Arthur, gaping up 
in the air, and having the most vague idea of what it 
would be like. 

" There, don't you see ? " said East, pointing to a lump 
of mistletoe in the next tree, which was a beech : he 
saw that Martin and Tom were busy with the climbing- 
irons, and couldn't resist the temptation of hoaxing. 
Arthur stared and wondered more than ever. 

" Well, how curious \ it doesn't look a bit like what I 
expected," said he. 

"Very odd birds, kestrels," said East, looking waggishly 
at his victim, who was still star-gazing. 

" But I thought it was in a fir-tree ? " objected 
Arthur. 

"Ah, don't you know ? that's a new sort of fir which 
old Caldecott brought fi:om the Himalayas." 

" Really ! " said Arthur ; " I'm glad I know that — how 
unlike our firs they are I They do very well too here, 
don't they ? the Spinney's full of them." 

" What's that humbug he's telling you ? " cried Tom, 
looking up, having caught the word Himalayas, and 
suspecting what East was after. 

" Only about this fir," said Arthur, putting his hand 
on the stem of the beech. 

" Fir I ** shouted Tom, " why, you don't mean to 
say, young un, you don't know a beech when you 
see one?" 
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Poor little Arthur looked terribly ashamed, and East 
exploded in laughter which made the wood ring. 

" I've hardly ever seen any trees," faltered Arthur. 

" What a shame to hoax him. Scud 1 " cried Martin. 
" Never mind, Arthur, you shall know more about trees 
than he does in a week or two/* 

"And isn't that the kestrel's nest then?" asked 
Arthur. 

" That ! why, that's a piece of mistletoe. There's the 
nest, that lump of sticks up this fir." 

" Don't believe him, Arthur," struck in the incor- 
rigible East ; " I just saw an old magpie go out of it." 

Martin did not deign to reply to this sally, except by 
a grunt, as he buckled the last buckle of his climbing- 
irons ; and Arthur looked reproachfully at East without 
speaking. 

But now came the tug of war. It was a very difficult 
tree to climb until the branches were reached, the first 
of which was some fourteen feet up, for the trunk was 
too large at the bottom to be swarmed ; in fact, neither 
of the boys could reach more than half round it with 
their arms. Martin and Tom, both of whom had irons 
on, tried it without success at first ; the fir bark broke 
away where they stuck the irons in as soon as they leant 
any weight on their feet, and the grip of their arms 
wasn't enough to keep them up; so, after getting up 
three or four feet, down they came slithering to the 
ground, bjtrking their arms and faces. They were furious, 
and East sat by laughing, and shouting at each failure, 
" Two to one on the old magpie I " 
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'* We must try a pyramid," said Tom at last. " Now, 
Scud, you lazy rascal, stick yourself against the tree ! " 

" I dare say ! and have you standing on my shoulders 
with the irons on : what do you think my skin's made 
of ? " However, up he got, and leant against the tree, 
putting his head down and clasping it with his arms 
as far as he could. " Now then. Madman,'' said Tom, 
" you next." 

" No, I'm lighter than you ; you go next." So Tom 
got on East's shoulders, and grasped the tree above, and 
then Martin scrambled up on to Tom's shoulders, amidst 
the totterings and groanings of the pyramid, and, with a 
spring which sent his supporters howling to the ground, 
clasped the stem some ten feet up, and remained clinging. 
For a moment or two they thought he couldn't get up, 
but then, holding on with arms and teeth, he worked 
first one iron, then the other, firmly into the bark, got 
another grip with his arms, and in another minute had 
hold of the lowest branch. 

" All up with the old magpie now," said East ; and, 
after a minute's rest, up went Martin, hand over hand, 
watched by Arthur with fearful eagerness. 

" Isn't it very dangerous ? " said he. 

"Not a bit," answered Tom; "you can't hurt if 
you only get good hand-hold. Try every branch 
with a good pull before you trust it, and then up 
you go." 

Martin was now amongst the small branches, close to 
the nest, and away dashed the old bird, and soared up 
above the trees, watching the intruder. 
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" All right — four eggs ! " shouted he. 
"Take 'em all!" shouted East; "that'll be one 
apiece." 

" No, no 1 leave one, and then she won't care," said 

Tom. 

We boys had an idea that birds couldn't count and 
were quite content as long as you left one egg. I hope 
it is so. 

Martin carefully put one egg into each of his boxes 
and the third into his mouth, the only other place of 
safety, and came down like a lamplighter. All went 
well till he was within ten feet of the ground, when, as 
the trunk enlarged, his hold got less and less firm, and 
at last down he came with a run, tumbling on to his 
back on the turf, spluttering and spitting out the remains 
of the great egg, which had broken by the jar of his 
fall. 

" Ugh, ugh ! something to drink — ugh I it was addled," 
spluttered he, while the wood rang again with the merry 
laughter of East and Tom. 

Then they examined the prizes, gathered up their 
things, and went off to the brook, where Martin swal- 
lowed huge draughts of water to get rid of the taste ; 
and they visited the sedge-bird's nest, and from thence 
struck across the country in high glee, beating the 
hedges and brakes as they went along ; and Arthur at 
last, to his intense delight, was allowed to climb a small 
hedgerow oak for a magpie's nest with Tom, who kept 
all round him like a mother, and showed him where to 
hold and how to throw his weight ; and though he was 
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in a great fright, didn't show it ; and was applauded by 
all for his lissomness. 

T. Hughes. 



ex-'pedAr-tion 

rKme'-less-ly 

temp'td'tion 

re-proach'-fUl-ly 

ppr-^-mid 

sup'pdrt-ers 



eX'cit-ed 

ad-vdnced 

hdtdi-et 

fair-ure 
sus-pM'ing 



sci-ence (si-) 
mlstle-toe (mlzl-) 
deign (ddn) 
latcgh'-ter (Id/-) 
ddn-ger-cms 
a-shdmed 



mUn-i-ti(m8 (wytlw-), lit. /orii/?- 
cations; war material; here, 
tbe things necessary for help- 
ing them to carry out their 
project. Lat. muniOf " I 
fortify." 

sens-d-tionf feeling. Lat. sen- 
sum, "to feel." 

kes-trel, a small bird of the 
hawk species. 

vague {v&g\ indefinite, uncer- 
tain, loose. 

K-de-a, notion, thought 

ex-pldd-edf burst -forth. Lat. 
ex, " out," and plaudo, " I 
clap my hands." 

falf-er (folt-er), to hesitate, to 
speak hesitatingly, or in 
feeble tones. 



in-cdr-ri-gi-ble, beyond correc- 
tion; that still goes wrong 
in spite of all correction or 
attempts to keep one right. 

sliih-er-ing, sliding, slipping. 

in-trvd-er, one that intrudes, or 
goes in where he has no 
business, or is not wanted. 
Lat. in, "into," and irvdo, 
" I thrust." 

addled, diseased, rotten, empty. 

ap-plavd'-ed, praised, by clap- 
ping of hands, cheering, &c. 
Lat. ap (ad), "to," and 
plaudo, " I clap my hands." 
Compare " exploded," above. 

liS'Som-nesSf lithe-BomQ-iiQBSj 
suppleness, nimbleness. 
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THE BALLAD OF' CARMILHAN. 

I. 

At Stralsund, by the Baltic Sea, 

Within the sandy bar, 
At sunset of a summer's day, 
Eeady for sea, at anchor lay 

The good ship Valdemar. 

The sunbeams danced upon the waves. 

And played along her side. 
And through the cabin windows streamed 
In ripples of golden light, that seemed 

The ripple of the tide. 

There sat the captain with his friends, — 

Old skippers brown and hale, 
Who smoked and grumbled o'er their grog. 
And talked of iceberg and of fog, 

Of calm and storm and gale. 

And one was spinning a sailor's yam 

About Klaboterman, 
The Kobold of the sea ; a sprite 
Invisible to mortal sight. 

Who o'er the rigging mn\ 

Q 
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Sometimes be hammered in the hold, 

Sometimes upon the mast. 
Sometimes aheam, sometimes abaft. 
Or at the bows he sang and laughed. 
And made all tight and fast. 



He helped the sailors at their work, 

And toiled with jovial din ; 
He helped them hoist and reef the sails, 
He helped them stow the casks and bales. 
And heave the anchor in. 
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But woe unto the lazy louts, 

The idlers of the crew ; 
Them to tonnent is his delight, 
And worry them by day and night. 

And pinch them black and blue. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 

Klaboterman behold ; 
It is a certain sign of death ! — 
The cabin-boy here held his breath. 

He felt his blood run cold. 



II. 

The jolly skipper paused a while, 

And then again began : 
" There is a Spectre Ship," quoth he, 
" A ship of the Dead that sails the sea, 

And is called the Carmilhan. 

"A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew, 

In tempest she appears ; 
And before the gale, or against the gale. 
She sails without a rag of sail. 

Without a helmsman steers. 

" She haunts the Atlantic north ind south. 

But mostly the mid-sea. 
Where three great rocks rise bleak and bare 
Like furnace-chimneys in the air. 

And are called the Chimneys Three. 

Q 2 
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" And ill betide the lyckless ship 

That meets the Carmilhan ; 
Over her decks the seas will leap, 
She must go down into the deep, 

And perish mouse and man." 

The captain of the Valdemar 

Laughed loud with merry heart. 
" I should like to see this ship/' said he ; 
" I should like to find these Chimneys Three, 

That are marked down in the chart. 

" I have sailed right over the spot," he said, 

'* With a good stiff breeze behind. 
When the sea was blue, and the sky was clear, — 
Tou can follow my course by these pinholes here. 
And never a rock could find." 

And then he swore a dreadful oath, 
- He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 
That should he meet the Carmilhan, 
He would run her down, although he ran 
Right into Eternity ! 

All this, while passing to and fro. 

The cabin-boy had heard ; 
He lingered at the door to hear. 
And drank in all, with greedy ear, 

And pondered every word. 
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He waa a simple country lad, 

But of a roving mind ; 
" it must be like heaven," thought he, 
" Those far-off foreign lands to see, 

And fortune seek and find ! " 

But in the fo*castle, when he heard 

The mariners blaspheme, 
He thought of home, he thought of God, 
And his mother under the churchyard sod. 

And wished it were a dream. 

One friend on board that ship had he ; 

'Twas the Klaboterman, 
Who saw the Bible in his chest, 
And made a sign upon his breast, 

All evil things to ban. 

III. 

The cabin windows have grown blank 

As eyeballs of the dead ; 
No more the glancing sunbeams bum 
On the gilt letters of the stem. 

But on the figure-head ; 

On Valdemar Victorious, 

Who looketh with disdain 

To see his image in the tide 
Dismembered float from side to side, 

And reunite again. 
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" It is the tide," those skippers cried, 
" That swings the vessel so ; 
It is the tide ; it rises &st, 

'Tis time to say farewell at last, 
'Tis time for us to go." 

They shook the captain by the hand, 

" Good luck I good luck I " they cried ; 
Each face was like the setting sun, 
As, broad and red, they one by one, 
Went o'er the vessel's side. 

The sun went down, the fiiU moon rose, 

' The tide was at its flood ; 
And all the winding creeks and bays 
And broad sea-meadows seemed ablaze. 
The sky was red as blood. 

The south-west wind blew fresh and fair, 

As fair as wind could be ; 

Bound for Odessa, o'er the bar. 
With all sail set, the Valdemar 

Went proudly out to sea. 

The lovely moon climbs up the sky 

As one who walks in dreams ; 
A tower of marble in her light, 
A wall of black, a wall of white. 
The stately vessel seems. 
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Low down upon the sandy coast 

The lights begin to burn ; 
And now, uplifted high in air, 
They kindle with a fiercer glare, 

And now drop far astern. 

The dawn appears, the land is gone. 

The sea is all around ; 
Then on each hand low hills of sand 
Emerge and form another land ; 

She steereth through the Sound. 

Through Kattegat and Skager-rack 

She flitteth like a ghost ; 
By day and night, by night and day, 
She bounds, she flies upon her way, 

Along the English coast. 

Cape Finisterre is drawing near. 

Cape Finisterre is past ; 
Into the open ocean stream 
She floats, the vision of a dream 

Too beautiful to last. 

Suns rise and set, and rise, and yet 

There is no land in sight ; 
The liquid planets overhead 
Bum brighter now the moon is dead, 

And longer stays the night. 
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IV. 

And now along the horizon's edge 

Mountains of cloud uprose, 
Black, as with forests, underneath. 
Above, their sharp and jagged teeth 
Were white as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the sun, 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A little while with rosy light. 
That faded slowly from the sight, 
As blushes from the cheek. 

Black grew the sky, all black, all black ; 

The clouds were everywhere. 
There was a feeling of suspense 
In nature, a mysterious sense ' 

Of terror in the air. 

And all on board the Valdemar 
Was still as still could be ; 

Save when the dismal ship-bell tolled, 

As ever and anon she rolled, 
And lurched into the sea. 

The captain up and down the deck 

Went striding to and fro ; 
Now watched the compass at the wheel, 
Now lifted up his hand to feel 

Which way the wind might blow. 
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And now he looked up at the sails, 

And now upon the deep ; 
In every fibre of his frame 
He felt the storm before it came, 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells ! and suddenly abaft. 

With a great rush of rain, 
Making the ocean white with spume, 
In darkness like the day of doom. 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning- flashed from cloud to cloud, 

And tore the dark in two ; 
A jagged flame, a single jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet, 

That pierced his eyeballs through. 

Then all around was dark again, 

And blacker than before ; 
But in that single flash of light 
The captain saw a fearful sight, 

And thought of the oath he swore. 

For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 

The ghostly Carmilhan ! 
Her masts were stripped, her yards were bare. 
And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat the Klaboterman. 
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Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 

Or clambering up the shrouds ; 
The boatswain's whistle, the captain's hail. 
Were like the piping of the gale, 
And thunder in the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhan 

There rose up from the sea, 
As from a foundered ship of stone. 
Three bare and splintered masts alone ; 

They were the Chimneys Three ! 

And onward dashed the Valdemar 

And leaped into the dark ; 
A denser mist, a colder blast, 
A little shudder, and she had passed 

Eight through the Phantom Bark- 

She cleffc in twain the shadowy hulk. 

But cleft it unaware ; 
As when careering to her nest. 
The aea-gull severs with her breast 

The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed ; again 

They saw the Carmilhan, 
Whole as before in hull and spar ; 
But now on board the Valdemar 

Stood the Klaboterman. 
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And they all knew their doom was sealed ; 

They knew that death was near ; 
Some prayed who never prayed before, 
And some they wept, and some they swore. 

And some were mute with fear. 

Then suddenly there came a shock, 

And louder than wind or sea 
A cry burst from the crew on deck. 
As she dashed and crashed, a hopeless wreck. 

Upon the Chimneys Three. 

The storm and night were passed, the light 

To streak the East began ; 
The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 
Survived the wreck, and only he. 

To tell of the Carmilhan. 

Longfellow. 



d/n-chor (dng-Jcer) 

in-vis-irble 

mAr-in-er 

cMirch-yd/rd 

vic-tdr-i-0Vj8 

iunr-re-Ast-mg 



tor-mint 

hdms-man 

fdur-ruice 

ch\m-ney8 

up'hft-ed 

ca-reer-ing 



ghdst'ly {gdst-} 

Jior-iz-on 

jdg-ged 

hiK/r-ri-cane 

bay'-on-et 

sphnt-ered 



ko-hold, spirit, spectre, goblin, 

iprite^ spirit. 

invisible to mortal sight Vary 
the expression. 

jdv-i-al, jolly, joyous, merry. 

lotU, bumpkin; clumsy, awk- 
ward fellow. 



be-tidey befall, happen to, come 

upon. 
chart, map (of any part of the 

sea). Lat. ckartaj " paper." 
e-thn-i-ty, everlasting time or 

existence ; the next world. 
pdnd-eredy weighed (in his 
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mind), thought (serioufily) 
over. Lat. pondero, from 
pondus, *' weight," from 
pendo, "I weigh." 

fo'-castle {fo'Icasl), fore-castle, 
the part of the ship before 
the foremast, where the quar- 
ters of the sailors are. 

hlas-phSme, curse and swear. 

hd,n, to isstte a proclamation ; to 
warn off, to forbid (under 
penalties), to interdict. 

diS'dainf, haughtiness, con- 
tempt, scorn. 

dis-mhn-hered, having the 
members broken up, or se- 
parated ; cut in pieces. 

e-mhrgCf rise up out of, spring 
up. Lat. e, " out," and merge, 
«' I plunge." 



sus-phisei waiting in uncertain- 
ty for some result. Lat. 
sua («w5), *^ under," and pen^ 
sum, ** to hang " : " hanging 
from under," "being hung 
up. 

mys-tir-i-ous, involved in mys- 
tery ; inexplicable, beyond 
understanding. 

sensCj feeling. Lat. sensum, 
" to feel." 

spume, foam. Lat. spumaj 
"froth, foam." 

sh-ers, separates^ cleaves, parts. 
French simer, Lat. separare. 

sur-vived, outlived, lived after. 
French survivre^ from sur 
(Lat. 8vper)y "over," and 
vivre (Lat. vivere), " to 
live." 



KING ALFRED'S WORKS OF PEACE. 



For several years after 880 there was peace in the 
land, and for a good many more years still there was 
much less fighting than there had been before. It was 
no doubt at this time that Alfred was able to do all 
those things for the good of his people of which we hear 
so much. He had now more time than either before or 
after for making his laws, writing his books, founding 
his monasteries, and doing all that he did. You may 
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wonder how he found time to do so much ; but it was 
by the only way by which anybody can do anything, 
namely, by never wasting his time, and by having fixed 
times of the day for everything. Alfred did not, like 
most other writers of that time, write in Latin, so that 
hardly anybody but the clergy could read or understand 
what he wrote. He loved our own tongue, and was 
especially fond of the Old-English songs, and all that he 
wrote he wrote in English that all his people might 
understand. His works were chiefly translations from 
Latin books ; what we should have valued most of all, 
his note-book or hand-book, containing his remarks on 
various matters, is lost. He translated into English the 
History of Bseda, the' History of Orosius, some of the 
works of Pope Gregory the Great, and the Consolation 
of Philosophy by Boethius. Perhaps you will ask why 
he did not rather translate some of the great and famous 
Greek and Latin writers of earlier times. Now we may 
be sure that King Alfred did not understand Greek at 
all; very few people in those days in the West of 
Europe knew any Greek, except those who needed to 
use the language for dealing with the men in the 
Eastern Empire who still spoke it. Indeed Alfred 
complains that, when he came to the • Crown, very few 
people, even among the clergy, understood even Latin 
at all well. And as, for Latin books, no doubt Alfred 
thought that the writings of Christians would be more 
edifying to his people than those of the old heathens. 
He chose the History of Orosius, as a general history of 
the world, and that of Bseda, as a particular history of 
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England. Boethius was a Roman Consul in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, who was put to death by 
the great Theodoric, King of the East-Goths, who then 
ruled over Italy. While he was in prison he wrote the 
book which King Alfred translated. He seems not to 
have been a Christian ; at least there is not a single 
Christian expression in his book. But people fancied 
that he was not only a Christian, but a saint and 
a martyr, most likely because Theodoric, who put him 
to death, was not an orthodox Christian but an Arian. 
Alfred, in translating his books, did not always care to 
translate them quite exactly, but he often altered and 
put in things of his own, if he thought he could thus 
make them more improving. So in translating Boethius 
he altered a good deal, to make the wise heathen speak 
like a Christian. So in translating Orosius, where 
Orosius gives an account of the world, Alfred greatly 
enlarged the account of all the northern part of Europe, 
of which Alfred naturally knew much more than Orosius 
did. There was one Othhere, a Norwegian whale-fisher, 
whom Alfred employed to visit all the northern coun- 
tries, and who brought him an account of all that he 
saw, which Alfred added to the account of Orosius. 
Besidea writing himself, Alfred encouraged learned men, 
both Englishmen and men from other lands, to help 
him in writing and teaching his people. Such was 
Asser the Welshman, a priest from Saint David's, who 
wrote Alfred's Life, and who became Bishop of Sher- 
borne ; such were Grimbald from Flanders and John 
the Old-Saxon, that is, a Saxon from Germany, as 
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distinguished from one of Alfred's own West-Saxons 
in Britain. 

Alfred was abo very careful in the government of his 
kingdom, especially in seeing that justice was properly 
administered. So men said of him in their songs, much 
as they had long before said of King Edwin in Northum- 
berland, that he hung up golden bracelets by the road- 
side, and that no man dared to steal them. In his 
collection of laws, he chiefly put in order the laws of 
the older Kings, not adding many of his own, because 
he said that he did not know how those who came after 
him might like them. 

King Alfred was very attentive to religious matters, 
and gave great alms to the poor and gifts to churches. 
He also founded two monasteries : one was for nuns, at 
Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire, of which he made his own 
daughter ^thelgifu Abbess. The other was for monks 
at Athelney ; you can easily see why he should build it 
there. He also sent several embassies to Rome, where 
he got Pope Marinus to grant certain privileges to the 
English School at Borne ; the Pope also sent him what 
was thought to be a piece of the wood of the True 
Cross, that on which our Lord Jesus Christ died. He 
also sent an embassy to Jerusalem, and had letters from 
Abel the Patriarch there. And what seems stranger 
than all, he sent an embassy all the way to India, with 
alms for the Christians there, called the Christians of 
Saint Thomas and Saint Bartholomew. 

Lastly, there seems some reason to think that the 
Chronicle began to be put together in its present shape 
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in Alfred's time, and that it was regularly gone on with 
afterwards, so that from the time of Alfred onwards we 
have a history which was regularly written down as 
things happened. 

All these things happened mainly in the middle years 
of the reign of Alfred, when there was so much less 
fighting than there was before and after, and when some 
years seem to have been quite peaceable. 

E. A. Freeman. 



corn-plains' 
eX'jprh-sion 
en-ldrged 



em-ployed' 

en-coilr-aged 

diS'tln-guished 



gov'-ern-ment 

brdce-lets 

col-lio-tion 



Al-fred, King of the West 
Saxons, reigned 87 1-901 . He 
was born at Wantage in 
Berkshire, in 849. 

mdiv^S'ter-ieSj houses for monks, 
abbeys, convents. 

trans-ldte^ to render, • or turn, 
from one language into an- 
other. Lat. PranSf "across, 
over," and latum^ *' to bring.'' 

Bccda, commonly called "the 
Venerable" Bede (from his 
learning, piety, and talents), 
was a monk of Jarrow mon- 
astery, and probably the 
greatest scholar of his age 
(A.D. 673-736). 

OrdsiuSy a Spanish historian of 
the beginning of the fifth 
century. He wrote in Latin 
a history of the world down 



to 417 A.D., wliich was a 
favourite text-book, in the 
Middle Ages, 

val-uedy prized. 

ed-i-fy-ing^ instructive. 

mdr-tyr^ lit., a witness; one 
that by his death bears 
witness to his religion ; one 
that is put to death for his 
religious beliefs. 

dr-tho-doXj of the right opin- 
ions ; holding the true doc- 
trines. Greek or/Ao8, "right," 
and doxa, ** opinion." 

-4'-n-an, follower of Arius, a 
native of Libya, who lived 
in last half of 2nd* and 
beginning of 3rd century. 
Arius taught that the Son 
was not co-equal and co- 
eternal with the Father, but 
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only the first and highest of 
created beings. 
ib-beu, a lady placed at the 
head of a religions house, or 
nunnery. What is the cor- 
responding masculine word ? 



em-bat'ty, a publio 
sent by one sovereign to 
another ; also the persons 
sent (the ambassador and 
his suite). 

pnv-i-kge, special advantage. 



AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY. 

The day is ending. 

The night is descending ; 

The marsh is frozen, 

The river dead. 
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Through clouds like ashes, 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 
That glimmer red. 

The snow recommences, 
The buried fences 
Mark no longer 

The road o'er the plain ; 
While through the meadows, 
Like funeral shadows. 
Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 

The bell is pealing, 
And every feeling 
Within me responds 
To the dismal knell. 
Shadows are trailing. 
My heart is bewailing 
And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell. 



Longfellow. 



MISSOURI LEAD MINES. 

The village of Granby, in Missouri, stands in the 
largest and richest lead region of the United States. 
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All mining districts have a mysterious family resem- 
blance ; and this instantly reminded me of the Rocky 
Mountain gold-diggings, though it was dilBScult to tell 
what features they had in common. Here on a rough 
woody tract of six hundred and forty acres, three 
thousand people were living, two-thirds of them work- 
ing underground. The rude village was dotted with 
log buildings, and like a prairie-dog town, with mounds 
of red loam, gravel, and stone thrown up from hundreds 
of shafts. From a valley near by rose the low heavy 
chimneys of smelting-fumaces. 

The lead is found from ten to seventy-five feet below 
the surface. From most shafts the ore is raised in 
buckets by the common windlass and crank ; but at a 
few, horse-power is used. 

Arrayed in a miners old and well-worn suit of 
corduroys, I stepped into the descending bucket, and 
clung to the rope above. The owner of the mine 
shared the conveyance with me, using one hand and 
one foot to ward off the rough walls. At the depth 
of seventy feet we reached the bottom of the shaft, 
which was blasted through lime and flint rocks. 

Then my conductor, bearing a tallow candle, guided 
me through the labyrinth of passages, at times not 
more than two feet high, until we reached the miners. 
Some were quarrying out the metal; others blasting 
it from " pockets *' in the rock. In one place they 
were lying flat upon their backs digging it with picks 
from the roof passage a foot high: in another they 
were perched up in a gallery, breaking off the blocks 

R 2 
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and rolling them down. Then the ore was c&nied by 
cars upon a wooden railway to the bottom of the 
shafts, when it was drawn up into dayUght, and hauled 

to the furnaces. 



A few feet above the floor was a stratum of flint 
which made a secure roof; where the excavations did 
not extend up to it, props were set to keep the earth 
'-om falling in. The ore is found in seams from six 
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inches to a foot thick. Sometimes there are huge 
masses nearly pure ; again it is mingled with flint rock ; 
and again the vein seems to run out, but re-appears in 
unexpected directions. One pure block weighing two 
thousand pounds was taken out. The ore averages 
eighty per cent, of lead. 

Here, as everywhere, mining is a lottery. Workmen 
sometimes obtained no reward for many days, and again 
cleared a hundred and fifby dollars per week. Promising 
claims proved utterly worthless, and others which were 
believed exhausted afterwards yielded richly. The 
dark and unwholesome mines were half full of water, 
and often dangerous from foul air. Yet labourers were 
glad to work in them ^t one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per day, boarding themselves. 

My conductor, a miner from childhood, had witnessed 
many fatal accidents, and declared it " a slave's life " ; 
but was unable to content himself in any other 
pursuit. 

The ore is reduced in "Scotch ovens" by a heat 
much less than that required in smelting iron. It is 
broken into fragments no larger than walnuts, then 
mingled with lime, and melted upon a fire of charcoal 
and dry wood. In a stream bright and shining as silver, 
it falls into the basins. Thence it is ladled into moulds 
where it cools into marketable " pigs " of eighty pounds. 
This process extracts sixty-six per cent, of the lead. 
The refuse matter is then subjected to much greater 
heat, by which ten per cent, more is obtained. The 
smelting is very trying to health. Smelters receivet^ 
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ten dollars per week, labouring five hours a day. The 
annual product of the region is now two and a half 
million of pounds, and the deposits in that section are 
believed to underlie an immense tract. Lead mines are 
less liable to " run out " than silver or gold ; some in the 
Hartz Mountains of Germany have yielded steadily and 
richly for five hundred years. 

A. D. Richardson. 



mys-Ur-i'Ous 
cbrd-u-roy 
con-vey' -aTice 
quar'-ry-ing 



prai -ru 
ck\mr-neys 
wind-lass 
gdll-er-y 



dv-er-age 
eX'hattsf-ed 
un-whoW -some 
fea!'turts 



re'sSmrhlance, likeness. 

re-mind-ed, put in mind, brought 
back to (my) mind. 

ar-rayed^ dressed up, fitted 
out 

Uib-y-nnthf a place full of wind- 
ings, very difficult to find 
one's way through rightly. 

ex-cav-d-tioriy digging, hollow- 
ing out. Lat. exy " out," and 
cavus, " hollow." 



pur-suilfy following after ; what 
one follows after, as a busi- 
ness. 

frhg-mmtSy pieces, or bits, 
broken from a mass. Lat. 
frag-, ''to break." 

mdr-ket-a-hlej fit to go to mar- 
ket, or to be sold, 

ex-tract J to draw out. Lat. ex, 
*'out," and tractuniy "to 
draw." 



Exercise, — Express in other ways, and at length : (1) "family 
resemblance " ; (2) '* Rocky Mountain gold diggings." 



THE SKATER'S SONG. 

Aw AT ! away I our fires stream bright 

Along the frozen river ; 
And their arrowy sparkles of frosty light 

On the forest branches qxiiver. 
Away ! away ! for the stars are forth, 

And on the pure snows of the valley, 
In a giddy trance, the moonbeams dance — 

Come, let tis our comrades rally ! 
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Away ! away ! o'er the sheeted ice, 

Away, away we go ; 
On our steel-bound feet we move as fleet 

As deer o'er the Lapland snow. 
What though the sharp north winds are out. 

The skater heeds them not ; 
Midst the laugh and shout of the jocund rout. 

Grey winter is forgot. 

'Tis a pleasant sight, the joyous throng 

In the light of the reddening flame, 
WhHe, with many a wheel on the ringing steel. 

They wage their riotous game ; 
And though the night-air cutteth keen. 

And the white moon shineth coldly. 
Their homes, I ween, on the hills have been — 

They should breast the strong blast boldly. 

Let others choose more gentle sports 

By the side of the winter hearth ; 
Or 'neath the lamps of the festal hall 

Seek for their share of mirth ; 
But as for me, away ! away ! 

Where the merry skaters be — 
Where the fresh wind blows and the smooth ice glows. 

There is the place for me ! Ephraim Peabody. 

iLr-TOW-y qvh/v-er cbm-rades 

rC'Ot'Ovs moon'-leams joy'-ous 

jdC'Widf joyous, gay, merry. fiit-al^ joyous, mirthful. " The 

toeen, think, believe. festal hall,** the hall whers 

peopl6/ea$t 
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THE DISCOVEEER OF THE NORTH CAPE. 

Othebe, the old sea-captain, 
Who dwelt in Helgoland, 
To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 
Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth. 

Which he held in his brown right hand. 

« 

His figure was tall and stately. 

Like a boy's his eye appeared ; 
His hair was yellow as hay. 
But threads of a silvery grey 

Gleamed in his tawny beard. 

Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the colour of oak ; 

With a kind of laugh in his speech. 

Like the sea-tide on a beach, 
As unto the king he spoke. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon his knees. 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 

Into the Arctic seas. 

" So far I live to the northward, 

No man lives north of me ; 
To the east are wild mountain-chains. 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 

To the westward all is sea. 
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" So far I live to the northward. 

From the harbour of Skeriiiges-hale» 
If you only sailed by day. 
With a £ur wind all the way. 

More than a month would you saiL 

" I own six hundred reindeer. 

With sheep and swine beside; 
I have tribute firom the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer-skins. 
And ropes of wahiis-hide. 

" I ploughed the land with horses. 
But my heart was ill at ease. 

For the old seafaring men 

Came to me now and then, 

With their sagas of the seas ; — 

*' Of Iceland and of Greenland, 
And the stormy Hebrides, 

And the undiscovered deep ; — 

I could not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of those seas. 

" To the northward stretched the desert. 

How far I fain would know ; 
So at last I sallied forth, 
And three days sailed due north, 
As far as the whale-ships go. 
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" To the west of me was the ocean. 

To the right the desolate shore, 
But I did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale, 

Till after three days more. 

" The days grew longer and longer, 

Till they became as one, 
And southward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 

Of the red midnight sun. 

" And then uprose before me, 

Upon the water's edge. 
The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 

Whose form is like a wedge. 

** The sea was rough and stormy. 
The tempest howled and wailed, 

And the sea-fog, like a ghost. 

Haunted that dreary coast. 
But onward still I sailed. 

" Four .days I steered to eastward. 

Four days without a night : 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, King, 

With red and lurid light." 
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Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Ceased writing for a while ; 
And raised his eyes Irom his book, 
With a strange and puzzled look. 
And an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea-captain, 
He neither paused noi stirred, 
Till the King listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen. 
And wrote down every word. 
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" And now the land," said Othere, 
" Bent southward suddenly, 

And I followed the curving shore. 

And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 

" And there we hunted the walrus. 
The narwhale, and the seal ; 

Ha 1 'twas a noble game ! 

And like the lightning's flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel. 

" There were six of us altogether, 

Norsemen of Helgoland ; 
In two days and no more 
We killed of them threescore, 
And dragged them to the strand 1 

Here Alfred, the Truth-Teller, 

Suddenly closed his book. 
And lifted his blue eyes. 
With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

And Othere, the old sea-captain, 
Stared at him wild and weird. 
Then smiled, till his shining teeth 
Gleamed white from underneath 
His tawny, quivering beard. 
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And to the King of the Saxons, 

In witness of the truth, 
Eaising his noble head. 
He stretched his brown hand, and said, 

" Behold this walrus-tooth ! !' 

Longfellow. 



(sailed 
( sallied 



{rough (rilf) 
plough (plou) 



flg'Ure 
stdte-ly 



i haunt (hofU) 
{pause (poz) 
ghost (gdst) tavm-y (ton-y) 

knee (n^) laugh Qaf) 

ap-peared' won'-drotts 

hag-gard un-dis-cov'-ered 



^^^^o-iow^,Halgoland, in Nor- 
way ; not Heligoland. From 
Halogi (" High - Flame "), 
from the ancient worship of 
fire here. 

WaV-'ruB (wdl-rus), the sea- 
horsOi or morse, found in 
the northern seas. It is 

. hunted for its oil and its 
tusks. "Wal" is the same 
as "whale," and "rus" is 
the Old-English hros (German 
ro««), our " horse.'* 

Arc-tie^ strictly, "of, or per- 
taining to, the Bear " ; north- 
em. Greek arktos, " a bear "; 
hence a cluster of stars near 
the Pole star is named " The 
Bear," and the regions round 
about the North Pole are 
called the Arctic regions — the 



regions of the Bear (or the 
north). 

merey lake, pool ; as in " Win- 
dennerc." — " Mere," as in 
"mere folly," is a difEerent 
word ; " mere folly " is "jp«re, 
unmiased folly," "folly and 
nothing eZ«e." "A mere 
child," is *'a child and no- 
thing better^** not stronger, 
larger, more experienced. 

tn-hutBy payment made to a 
stronger party by a weaker.* 

sia-fHr-ing^ sea-going. Com- 
pare "way/arin^, thorough- 
fare:' "To fare" is "to 
go." " How fares it with 
you ? " = " How goes it with 



you 



9" 



sd-ga, story, tale, of the great 
deeds of northern heroes. 
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Haw far . Fill in the words 

omitted. " I fain would know 
hem far ." 

sdl-Ued ('lid)y leapt, rushed. 

due north, right, straight, ex- 
actly north. " Due," owing, 
fitting, proper, exact. 

d^8ol-atef lonely, barren ; where 
no men live, and no plants 
grow. Strictly, "made all 
alone " ; Lat. soluSy " alone." 

lur-id, pale, gloomy. 

inrcrhd'Hl-ouSf unbelieving ; 
showing that he did not 



think the story true. Lat. 

in, "not," and eredo^ "I 

believe." 
nar-whale, sea-unicorn, whale 

with single long tusk. 

Strictly, the pallid or corpie- 

like whale; Icelandic naVy 

" a corpse." 
sur-mise, suspicion, supposi- 
tion. 
de-pict-edj painted. Lat. de, 

"down," and pictum, "to 

paint." 
weirdy witch-like, unearthly. 



THE ESQUIMAUX. 

1. Their Persons and their Dress. 

The tribe of Esquimaux, whom we found assembled 
at Winter Island and Igloolik, are, in stature, much 
below Europeans in general. Of twenty individuals 
of each sex measured at Igloolik, the range was : men, 
from 5 feet 10 inches to 4 feet 11 inches, — ^the average 
height, 5 ft. 6J in. ; women, from 5 ft. 3^ in. to 4 ft. 
8} in., — the average height, 5 ft. 0^ in. The women, 
however, generally appear shorter than they really are, 
both from the unwieldy nature of their clothes, and 
from a habit, which they early acquire, of stooping 
considerably forward in order to balance the weight of 
the child they carry in their hood. 
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In their figure they are rather well-formed thas 
otherwise. Their knees are indeed rather lai^ in pro- 
portion, but their legs are straight, and the hands and 
feet, in both sexes, remarkably small. The younger 
individuals were all plump, but none of them corpulent ; 
the women inclined the most to this last extreme, and 



their flesh was, even in the youngest individuals, quite 
loose and without firmness. 

Their faces are generally round and full, eyes small 
and black, nose also small and sunk far in between the 
■ cheek bones, but not much flattened. Their teeth are 
short, thick, and close, generally regular, and in the 
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young persons almost always white. The elderly 
women were still well-furnished in this way, though 
their teeth were usually a good deal worn down, pro- 
bably by the habit of chewing the sealskins for making 
boots. 

In the young of both sexes the complexion is clear 
and transparent, and the skin smooth. The colour of 
the latter, when divested of oil and dirt, is scarcely a 
shade darker than that of a deep brunette, so that the 
blood is plainly perceptible when it mounts into the 
cheeks. In the old folks, whose faces were much 
wrinkled, the skin appears of a much more dingy hue, 
the dirt being less easily, and therefore less frequently, 
dislodged from them. 

By whatever peculiarities, however, they may in 
general be distinguished, they are by no means an ill- 
looking people ; and there were among them grown-up 
persons of each sex, who, when divested of their skin- 
dresses, their tattooing, and, above all, of their dirt, 
might have been considered pleasing-looking, if not 
handsome, people in any town in Europe. This remark 
applies more generally to the children also ; several of 
whom had complexions nearly as fair as that of Euro- 
peans, and whose little bright black eyes gave a fine 
expression to their countenances. ' 

The hair, both of males and females, is black, glossy, 
and straight. The men usually wear it rather long, 
and allow it to hang about their heads in a loose and 
slovenly manner. The women pride themselves ex- 
tremely on the length and thickness of their hair ; and 

s 
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it was not without reluctance on their part, and the 
same on that of their husbands, that they were induced 
to dispose of any of it. Some of the women's hair was 
tolerably fine, but would not, in this respect, beai' a 
comparison with that of an Englishwoman. In both 
sexes it is full of vermin. The women have a comb, 
which however seems more intended for ornament than 
use, as we seldom or never observed them comb their 
hair. When a woman's husband is ill, she wears her 
hair loose, and cuts it off as a sign of mourning if he 
dies : a custom agreeable with that of the Greenlanders. 
The men wear the hair on the upper lip and chin 
from an inch to an inch and a half in length, and some 
were distinguished by a little tuft between the chin and 
lower lip. 

In winter every individual when in the open air 
wears two jackets, of which the outer one has the hair 
outside and the inner one next the body. Immediately 
on entering the hut the men take off their outer jacket, 
beat the snow from it, and lay it by. 

The upper garment of the females, besides being cut 
according to a regular and uniform pattern, and sewed 
with extreme neatness, which is the case with all the 
dresses of these people, has also the flaps ornamented 
in a very becoming manner by a neat border of deer- 
skin so arranged as to display alternate breadths of 
white and dark fur. This is, moreover, usually beauti- 
fied by a handsome fringe, consisting of innumerable 
long narrow threads of leather hanging down from it. 
This ornament is not uncommon also in the outer 
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jackets of the men. When seal-hunting they fasten 
up the tails of their jackets with a button behind. 

Their breeches, of which in winter they also wear 
two pairs, and similarly disposed as to the fur, reach 
below the knee, and fasten with a string drawn tight 
round the waist. Though these have little or no waist- 
band, and do not come very high, the depth of the 
jackets, which considerably overlap them, serves very 
eflfectually to complete the covering of the body. 

Their legs and feet are so well clothed that ng degree 
of cold can well affect them. When a man goes on a 
sealing excursion, he first puts on a pair of deerskin 
boots with the hair inside, and reaching to the knee, 
where they tie. Over these come a pair of shoes of the 
same material; next a pair of dressed sealskin boots, 
perfectly water-tight ; and, over all, a corresponding 
pair of shoes, tying round the instep. These last are 
made just like the moccasin of a North American 
Indian, being neatly crimped at the toes, and having 
several serpentine pieces of hide sewn across the sole to 
prevent wearing. The water-tight boots and shoes are 
made of the skin of the small seal, except the soles^ 
which consist of the skin of the large seal ; this last is 
also used for their fishing-lines. When the men are not 
prepared to encounter wet they wear an outer boot of 
deerskin, with the hair outside. 

The inner boot of the women, unlike that of the 
men, is loose round the leg, coming as high as the 
knee-joint behind, and in front carried up by a long- 
pointed flap nearly to the waist, and there fastened to 

s 2 
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the breeches. The upper boot, with the hair as usual 
outside, corresponds with the other in shape, except 
that it is much more full, especially on the outer side, 
where it bulges out so preposterously as to give the 
women the most awkward bow-legged appearance 
imaginable. This superfluity of boot has probably 
originated in the custom still common among the 
native women of Labrador, of carrying their children 
in them. We were told that these women sometimes 
put their children there to sleep, but the custom must 
be rare among them, as we never saw it practised. 
These boots, however, form their principal pockets^ 
and pretty capacious ones they are. Here, also, as in 
jackets, considerable taste is displayed in the selection 
of dififerent parts of the deerskin, alternate strips of 
dark and white being placed up and down the sides 
and front by way of ornament. The women also wear 
a moccasin over all in the winter time. 

To judge by the eagerness with which the women re- 
ceived our beads, especially small white ones, as well 
as any other article of that kind, we might suppose 
them very fond of personal ornament. Yet of all that 
they obtained from us in this way at Winter Island, 
scarcely anything ever made its appearance again during 
our stay there, except a ring or two on the finger, and 
some bracelets of beads round the wrist ; the latter of 
these was probably considered as a charm of some kind 
or other. We found among them, at the time of our 
first intercourse, a number of black and white beads, 
disposed alternately on a string of sinew and worn in 
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this manner. They would also sometimes hang a small 
bunch of these, or a button or two, in front of their 
jackets and hair ; and many of them, in the course of 
the second winter, covered the whole front of their 
jackets with the beads they received from us. 

Among their personal ornaments must be reckoned 
that mode of marking the body called tattooing, which, 
of the customs not essential to the comfort or happiness 
of mankind, is perhaps the most extensively practised 
throughout the world. Among these people it seems 
to be an ornament of indispensable importance to the 
women, not one of them being without it. The opera- 
tion is performed about the age of ten, or sometimes 
earlier, and has nothing to do with marriage, except 
that, being considered in the light of a personal charm, 
it may serve to recommend them as wives. The parts 
of the body thus marked are their faces, arms, hands, 
thighs, and in some few women the breasts, but never 
the feet, as in Greenland. The operation is very expe- 
ditiously managed by passing a needle and thread, the 
latter covered with lampblack and oil, under the epider- 
mis, according to a pattern previously marked out upon 
the skin. Several stitches being thus taken at once, 
the thumb is pressed upon the part while the thread is 
drawn through, by which means the colouring matter 
is retained, and a permanent dye of a blue tinge im- 
parted to the skin. A woman expert at this business 
will perform it very quickly and with great regularity, 
but seldom without drawing blood in many places, and 
occasioning some inflammation. Where so large a 
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portion of the surface of the body is to be covered, it must 
become a painful as well as tedious process, especially 
as for want of needles, they often use a strip of whale- 
bone as a substitute. For those parts where a needle 
cannot conveniently be passed under the skin, they 
use the method by puncture, which is common in other 
countries, and by which our seamen frequently mark 
their hands and arms. 



Es-qui'Tnaux (Es-hi-mo) irUas-iJired 

assim-hled dv-er-age 

in-di-vid-it-als com-pl^-ion 

tbl-er-a-bly trans-pdr-ent 

com-pdr-i-sons dis-lddged 

pre-phst-er-mtS'ly heau'-ti-fied 



wrinUed 

sldv-en-ly 

en-coun'-ter 

se-Uc-tion 

mdr-riage 

ex-dbr-sion 



std^^re, standing ; height. Lat. 
statura, from statum, *'to 
stand.'* 

un-wield'-y, not readily wielded, 
or managed; clumsy, awk- 
ward. 

c6rp-u-lent^ having a large 
body ; stout, fat. Lat. corpus^ 
"a body." 

di-v^t-ed, stript, deprived of. 
Lat. dif " asunder, apart, 
off ; " and eestio, " I clothe ; " 
lit. " to take off the clothing." 

hrun-ttte (JbrHn-U), woman with 
brown or dark complexion. 
French diminutive of hrun^ 
" brown." 

per-chp-ti-hle^ able to be per- 



ceived or felt, — here to be 
seen. 

dis-lddgedy removed from its 
lodging, or lodgment, — from 
the place where it has lodged 
or settled. Obser\"e the force 
of " dis." 

re-luct-ance, unwillingness. 
Lat re, "back," and litcto, 
"I struggle;" lit. "strug- 
gling against.' ' 

in-duced, led on to, prevailed 
upon. Lat. i», "in, to," and 
ducoy " I lead." 

ef-fect-U-al'ly^ with effect, tho- 
roughly; in such a manner 
as to effect or accomplish 
the action. 
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cor-re-aphnd-ing, answering to, 
suiting, fitting. Lat. cor 
{c(m\ "together/' and re- 
apondeOy " I reply " — from re, 
"back," and spondee, *'I 
promise." 

mdc-cas-in, shoe of soft leather 
(deerskin, &c.), without sole. 

8<^-2>en^tn^ like a serpent In 
what respect ? 

8U'per-flu4'iyy excess, more 
than enough. Lat. sv^er^ 



€t 



over," &nd Jluo, "I flow." 
cap-d-ciotJUf holding a great 
deal, roomy, large. Lat 
capax, from cap^o, " I hold." 



OT-\-g{n-aUy take origin, arise. 

in-dis-pens-orhle, that cannot 
be dispensed with", or done 
without ; necessary. 

ex-ped-v-HouS'lyy quickly, 
speedily, promptly. 

6p-WM»-M, the outer «A»ii. Lit 
the skin that lies v^pon the 
true skin ; Greek, from epi, 
**upon," and derma, "skin." 

phr-man-ent, constant, remain- 
ing always. Lat. per, 
*' through, thoroughly," and 
maneo^ " I stay, remain." 

pimoturey pricking. Lat pmuy 
turn, '* to prick." 



2. Esquimaux Huts and Households. 

In their winter habitations the only materials em- 
ployed are snow and ice, the latter being made use of 
for the windows alone. The work is commenced by 
cutting from a drift of hard and compact snow a number 
of oblong slabs six or seven inches thick and about two 
feet in length, and laying them edgeways on a level spot, 
also covered with snow, in a circular form, and of a' 
diameter from eight to fifteen feet, proportioned to the 
number of occupants the hut is to contain. Upon this, 
as a foundation, is laid a second tier of the same kind, 
but with the pieces inclining a little inward, and made 
to fit closely to the lower slabs and to each other, by 
running a knife adroitly along the upper parts and sides. 
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The top of this tier is now prepared for the reception 
of a third by squaring it oflf smoothly with a knife, 
all which is dexterously performed by one man stand- 
ing within the circle and receiving the blocks of snow 
from those employed in cutting them without. When 
the wall has attained a height of four or five feet it 
leans so much inward as to appear as if about to tumble 
every moment, but the workmen still fearlessly lay 
their blocks of snow upon it until it is too high any 
longer to furnish the materials to the builder in this 
manner* Of this he gives notice by cutting a hole close 
to the ground in that part where the door is intended 
to be, which is near the south side, and through this 
the snow is now passed. Thus they continue till they 
have brought the sides nearly to meet in a perfect and 
well-constructed dome, sometimes nine or ten feet high 
in the centre ; and this they take considerable care in 
finishing by fitting the last block, or keystone, very 
nicely in the centre, dropping it into its place from the 
outside, though it is still done by the man within. 
The people outside are in the meantime occupied in 
throwing up snow with the snow shovel, and in 
stuffing in little wedges of snow where holes have been 
accidentally left. 

The builder next proceeds to let himself out by en- 
larging the proposed doorway into the form of a Gothic 
arch, three feet high and two feet and a half wide at 
the bottom, communicating with which they construct 
two passages, each from ten to twelve feet long and 
*^om four to five feet in height, the lowest being that 
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next the hut. The roofs of these passages are some- 
times arched, but more generally made flat by slabs 
laid on horizontally. In first digging the snow for 
building the hut, they take it principally from the part 
where the passages are to be made, which purposely 
brings the floor of the latter considerably lower than 
that of the hut, but in no part do they dig till the bare 
ground appears. 

The work just described completes the walls of a 
hut, if a single apartment only be required ; but if, on 
account of relationship, or from any other cause, several 
families are to reside under one roof, the passages are 
made common to all, and the first apartment (in that 
case made smaller) forms a kind of ante-chamber, from 
which you go through an arched doorway five feet high 
into the inhabited apartments. When there are three 
of these, which is generally the case, the whole build- 
ing, with its adjacent passages, forms a tolerably regular 
cross. 

For the admission of light into the huts a round 
hole is cut on one side of the roof of each apartment, 
and a circular plate of ice, three or four inches thick 
and two feet in diameter, let into it. The light is . soft 
and pleasant, like that transmitted through ground 
glass, and it is quite sufficient for every purpose. 
When, after some time, these edifices become sur- 
rounded by drift, it is only by the windows that they 
could be recognized as human habitations. It may, 
perhaps, then be imagined how singular is their exter- 
nal appearance at night, when they discover themselves 
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only by a circular disk of light transmitted through 
the windows from the lamps within. 

The next thing to be done is to raise a bank of snow, 
two and a half feet high, all round the interior of each 
apartment, except on the side next the door. This 
bank, which is neatly squared off, forms their beds and 
fireplace, the former occupying the sides and the latter 
the end opposite the door. The passage left open up 
to the fireplace is between three and four feet wide. 
The beds are arranged by first covering the snow with 
a quantity of small stones, over which are laid their 
paddles, tentpoles, and some blades of whalebone ; above 
these they place a number of little pieces of network, 
made of thin slips of whalebone, and lastly a quantity 
of twigs of birch and of the aTvdromeda tetragona. 
Their deerskins, which are very numerous, can now be 
spread without risk of their touching the snow; and 
such a bed is capable of aflfbrding not merely comfort, 
but luxurious repose, in spite of the rigour of the 
climate. The skins thus used as blankets are made of 
a large size, and bordered, like some of the jackets, with 
a fringe of long narrow slips of leather. 

The fire belonging to each family consists of a single 
lamp, or shallow vessel of lapis ollaris, its form being 
the lesser segment of a circle. The wick, composed of 
dry moss rubbed between the hands till it is quite in- 
flammable, is disposed along the edge of the lamp on the 
straight side, and a greater or smaller quantity lighted 
according to the heat required or the fuel that can be 
afforded. When the whole length of this, which is 
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sometimes above eighteen inches, is kindled, it affords a 
most brilliant and beautiful light, without any perceptible 
smoke or any offensive smell. The lamp is made to 
supply itself with oil by suspending a long thin slice of 
whale, seal, or sea-horse blubber near the flame, the 
warmth of which causes the oil to drop into the vessel 
until the whole is extracted. Immediately over the 
lamp is fixed a rude and rickety framework of wood 
from which their pots are suspended, and serving also 
to sustain a large hoop of bone, having a net stretched 
tight within it. This contrivance is intended for the 
reception of any wet things, and is usually loaded with 
boots, shoes, and mittens. 

The fireplace, just described as situated at the upper 
end of the apartment, has always two lamps facing 
different ways, one for each family occupying the 
corresponding bedplace. There is frequently, also, a 
smaller and less pretending establishment on the same 
model — lamp, pot, net, and all — in one of the comers 
next the door, for one apartment sometimes contains 
three families, which are always closely related ; and no 
married woman, or even a widow without children, is 
without her separate fireplace. 

With all the lamps lighted and the hut full of people 
and dogs, a thermometer placed on the net over the fire 
indicated a temperature of 38° ; when removed two or 
three feet from this situation, it fell to 31° ; and placed 
close to the wall, stood at 23°, the temperature of the 
open air at the time being 25° below zero. A greater 
degree of warmth than this produces extreme incon- 
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venience by the droppings from the roof. This they 
endeavour to obviate by applying a little piece of snow 
to the place from which a drop proceeds, and this, 
adhering, is for a short time an effectual remedy ; but 
for several weeks in spring, when the weather is too 
warm for these edifices, and still too cold for tents, they 
suffer much on this account. 

The most important, perhaps, of the domestic utensils 
next to the lamp already described, are the stone pots 
for cooking. These are hollowed out of solid lapis ollaris, 
of an oblong form, wider at the top than at the bottom, 
all made in similar proportion, though of various sizes, 
corresponding with the dimensions of the lamp which 
burns under it. The pot is suspended by aline of sinew 
at each end to the framework over the fire, and thus 
becomes so black on every side that the original colour 
of the stone is in no part discernible. Many of them 
were cracked quite across in several places, and mended 
by sewing with sinew or rivets of copper, iron, or lead, 
so as, with the assistance of a lashing and a due 
proportion of dirt, to render them quite watertight. 

Besides the stone pots, they have circular and oval 
vessels of whalebone, of various sizes. They have also 
a number of smaller vessels of skin sewed neatly toge- 
ther ; and a large basket of the same material, resembling 
a common sieve in shape, but with the bottom close and 
tight, is to be seen in every apartment. Under every 
lamp stands a sort of " save-all," consisting of a small 
skin basket for catching the oil that falls over. Almost 
every family was in possession of a wooden tray very 
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much resembling those used to carry butcher's meat in 
England, and nearly the same dimensions, which we 
understood them to have procured by way of Noowook. 
They had a number of bowls or cups made out of the 
thick root of the horn of the musk-ox. Of the smaller 
part of the same horn they also form a convenient 
drinking-cup, sometimes turning it up artificially about 
one-third from the point, so as to be almost parallel to 
the other part, and cutting it full of small notches as a 
convenience in grasping it. 

Besides the ivory knives made out of the walrus's 
tusk, the men were well supplied with a much more 
serviceable kind made of iron. The form of this knife 
is very peculiar, being seven inches long, two and a 
quarter broad, quite straight and flat, pointed at one 
end, and ground equally sharp at both edges ; this is 
firmly secured into a handle of bone or wood about a 
foot long, by two or three iron rivets, and has all the 
appearance of a most destructive spear-head, but is 
nevertheless put to no other purpose than that of a very 
useful knife, which the men are scarcely ever without, 
especially on their sealing excursions. For these, and 
several knives of European form, they are probably in- 
debted to an indirect* communication with our factories 
in Hudson's Bay. The same may be observed of the 
best of their women's knives, on one of which, of a 
larger size than usual, were the names of *' Wild and 
Sorby." When of their own manufacture, the only 
iron part was a little narrow slip let into the bone and 
secured by rivets. 
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Of the horn of the musk-ox they make also very 
good spoons, much like ours in shape ; and I must not 
omit to mention their marrow spoons, made out of long 
narrow, hollowed pieces of bone, of which every house- 
wife has a bunch of half-a-dozen or more tied together, 
and generally attached to her needle-case. 

For the purpose of obtaining fire, the Esquimaux 
use two lumps of common iron pyrites, from which 
sparks are struck into a little leathern case containing 
moss well dried and rubbed between the hands. If 
this tinder does not readily catch, a smstll quantity of 
the white floss of the seed of the ground-willow is laid 
9;bove the moss. As soon as a spark has caught^ it is 
gently blown till the fire has spread an inch around, 
when, the pointed end of a piece of oiled wick being 
applied, it soon bursts into a flame, the whole process 
having occupied perhaps two or three minutes. 

In enumerating the articles of their food, we might, 
perhaps, give a list of every animal inhabiting the 
regions, as they certainly will, at times, eat any one of 
them. Their principal dependence, however, is on the 
reindeer, musk-ox (in the parts where this animal is 
found), whale, walrus, the large and small seal, and two 
sorts of salmon are taken by hooks in freshwater lakes, 
the other by spearing in the shoal water of certain 
inlets of the sea. Of all these animals they can only 
procure in the winter the walrus and small seal upon 
this part of the coast ; and these, at times, in scarcely 
suflBcient quantity for their subsistence. 

They certainly, in general, prefer eating their meat 
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cooked ; and, while they have fuel, they usually boil it ; 
but this is a luxury, and not a necessary to them. Oily 
as the nature of their principal food is, yet they com- 
monly take an equal proportion of lean to the fat, and, 
unless very hungry, do not eat it otherwise. Oil they 
seldom or never use in any way as a part of their 
general diet ; and even our butter, of which they were 
fond, they would not eat without a due quantity of 
bread. They do not like salt meat as well as fresh, and 
never use salt themselves ; but ship's pork, or even a 
red herring, did not come amiss to them. Of pea-soup 
they would eat as much as the sailors could aflford to 
give them ; and that word was the only one, with the 
exception of our names, which many of them ever 
learned in English. Among their own luxuries must 
be mentioned a rich soup, made of blood, gravy, and 
water, and eaten quite hot. 

Their only drink is water ; and of this, when they 
can procure it, they swallow an inconceivable quantity ; 
so that one of the principal occupations of the women 
during the winter is the thawing of snow in the stone 
pots for this purpose. They cut it into thin slices, and 
are careful to have it clean, on which account they will 
bring it from a distance of fifty yards from the huts. 
They have an extreme dislike to drinking water much 
above the temperature of 32°. In eating their meals, 
the mistress of the family, having previously cooked 
the meat, takes a large lump out of the pot with her 
fingers, and hands it to her husband, who, placing a 
a part of it between his teeth, cuts it off with a large 
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knife in that position, and then passes the knife and 
meat together to his next neighbour. In cutting ofiF a 
mouthful of meat, the knife passes so close to their lips, 
that nothing but constant habit could ensure them 
from the danger of the most terrible gashes; and it 
would make an English mother shudder to see the 
manner in which children five or six years old are at all 
times freely trusted with a knife to be used in this 
way. Sir W. E. Parry. 



Mge-ways 

dl-dj-me-ter 

pro-pdr-tioned 

ac'cid-dnt-al'ly 

com-mun'-i'Cdt'ing 

rS'ld-tion-ship 



sur-round'-ed 

lux-u'-ri-ous 

per-cdjp-ti'hle 

sus-p^nd'iTig 

con-trw-ance 

cor-re-sphnd-ing 



e-stdb-Hsh-merU 

dis'Cdm-i-hle 

in-con-vSn-i-ence 

ef-fM-it-ai 

doni-dst'ic 

sdr-vice-a-ble 



corn-pact y firmly pressed toge- 
ther. Distinguish " c6mpact " 
(a bargain). 

tier {ter), row, rank ; especially 
when rising one above an- 
other. 

a-droif-li/f clearly, skilfully. 
Lit. so as to go straight 
to the mark ; French a 
(Lat ad), "to,*' and di^oit 
(Lat. directus), " straight, 
right." 

d^'ter-ouB-ly^ adroitly, clever- 
ly. Lat dexter, '*the right 
hand ; " lit. ** as with the 
right hand." 

hor-tss'dnt-al'ly^ in li level posi- 



tion ; so as to be in line with 

the horizon. 
ad-jd-cent, neighbouring, lying 

near. Lat. ad, "to,** and 

jaceo, " I lie." 
trans-mitj send through. Lat. 

trans^ " through," and mitto, 

" I send." 
M'i'fice, building. Lat. cedifi- 

dw77i,from cedificOf "I build," 

from cedesy " a building," and 
JaciOy *' I make." 
re-cog-ntzedf known again. 
lapis olldris. Lat. I ap % s , 

"stone," and olldris, "belong 

ing to jars or pots'' (Lat. 

olla). 
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B^-ment, part cut off (by a line 
drawn right across). Lat. 
sectumj "to cut." 

in-flamrma-hle, easy to set in 
flames, ready to take fire, 
Lat. in, " into," and flamma, 
"flame." 

ther-nUhme-ter, heat-measure^ an 
instrument that measures 
heat. Lat. thermos^ '* hot, 
warm," and metron, "a 
measure." 

tSm-jper-a-turey degree, or a- 
mount, of heat or cold. Lat. 
tempero, " I regulate." 

z^o, nothing, cipher ; the 
point where the graduation 
of an instrument begins from. 

bh-^iJi^te, meet ; find a remedy 



for (a difficulty). Lat. oh- 
viam "in the way (via), 
towards." 

ad-hii''ingf sticking to. Lat. 
ad, " to," and hcereo, " I stick, 
or cling." 

Ht'enrsils, vessels, &c., for 
various uses. Lat, utor, '*I 
use." 

di-menrsion, size, measure. 

pyr-i'tes, fire-stone^ a com- 
pound of sulphur with other 
metals — iron, copper, &c. ; 
so called because it strikes 
fire (Greek, pyr) with steel. 

suh-sist-ence, livelihood, living. 

in-con-ceiv-a-hUy beyond con- 
ception ; that cannot be con-? 
ceived or imagined. 



SIR JOHN FEANKLIN. 

" The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around." 

COLERIDGB. 

" Oh, whither sail you, Sir John Franklin ? " 
Cried a whaler in BaflSn's Bay, 

" To know if between the land and the pole, 
I may find a broad sea way." 

" I charge you back, Sir John Franklin, 
As you would live and thrive ; 
For between the land and the frozen pole 
No man may sail alive." 

T 



The Globe Keaders. 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And spoke unto his men : 
" Half England is wroi^ if he is right ; 
Bear oflF to westward again." 



" Oh, whither sail you, brave Englishman ? " 

Cried the little Esquimaux. 
" Between your land and the polar star 

May goodly vessels go." 
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" Come down, if you would journey there," 

The little Indian said ; 
" And change your cloth for fur clothing, 

Your vessel for a sled." 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 
And the crew laughed with him too ; 
** A sailor to change from ship to sled, 
I ween, were something new ! " 

All through the long, long polar day, 

The vessels westward sped ; 
And wherever the sail of Sir John was blown, 

The ice gave way and fled — 

Gave way with many a hollow groan, 

And with many a surly roar, 
But it murmured and threatened on every side. 

And closed where he sailed before. 

" Ho ! see ye not, my merry men. 

The broad and open sea ? 
Bethink ye what the whaler said. 
Think of the httle Indian's sled ! " 

The crew laughed out in glee. 

" Sir John, Sir John, 'tis bitter cold. 
The scud drives on the breeze ; 
The ice comes looming from the north, 
The very sunbeams freeze." 

T 2 
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Bright summer goes, dark winter comes — 

We cannot rule the year ; 
But long ere summer's sun goes down, 

On yonder sea we'll steer." 

The dripping icebergs dipped and rose, 
And floundered down the gale ; 

The ships were staid, the yards were manned 
And furled the useless sail. 



t< 



The summer's gone, the winter's come, 
We sail not on yonder sea : 

Why sail we not. Sir John Franklin ? 
A silent man was he. 



" The summer goes, the winter comes — 
We cannot rule the year : 
I ween, we cannot rule the ways. 
Sir John, wherein we'd steer." 

The cruel ice came floating on. 

And closed beneath the lee. 
Till the thickening waters dashed no more ; 
'Twas ice around, behind, before — 

My God ! there is no sea ! 

" What think you of the whaler now ? 
What of the Esquimaux ? 
A sled were better than a ship. 
To cruise through ice and snow." 
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Down sank the baleful crimson sun, 

The northern light came out, 
And glared upon the ice-bound ships 

And shook its spears about. 

The snow came down, storm breeding storm, 

And on the decks was laid : 
Till the weary sailor, sick at heart. 

Sank down beside his spade. 

" Sir John, the night is black and long. 
The hissing wind is bleak, 
The hard green ice is strong as death : — 
I prithee, captain, speak 1 " 

" The night is neither bright nor short. 
The singing breeze is cold. 
The ice is not so strong as hope — 
The heart of man is bold I " 

" What hope can scale this icy wall, 
High o'er the main flag- staff ? 
Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down with a patient settled stare, 
Look down on*us and laugh." 

" The summer went, the winter came — 

We could not rule the year ; 
But summer will melt the ice again. 
And open a path to the sunny main. 

Whereon our ships shall steer." 
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The winter went, the summer went, 

The winter came around : 
But the hard green ice was strong as death. 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath, 

Yet caught at every sound. 

" Hark I heard ye not the noise of guns ? 

And there, and there, again ? " 
" 'Tis some uneasy iceberg's roar. 

As he turns in the frozen main." 

" Hurrah I hurrah ! the Esquimaux, 
Across the ice-fields steal : 
God give them grace for their charity I — '* 
" Ye pray for the silly seal." 

" Sir John, where are the English fields, 
And where are the English trees, 
And where are the little English flowers 
That open in the breeze ? " 

** Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 
You shall see the fields again. 
And smell the scent of the opening flowers. 
The grass, and the waving grain." 

" Oh, when shall I see my orphan child ? 
My Mary waits for me. 
Oh, when shall I see my old mother. 
And pray at her trembling knee ? " 
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" Be still, be still, my brave sailoi-s i 
Think not such thoughts again." 
But a tear froze slowly on his cheek ; 
He thought of Lady Jane. 

" Ah ! bitter, bitter grows the cold, 
The ice grows more and more ; 
More settled stare the wolf and bear. 
More patient than before. 

Oh ! think you, good Sir John Franklin, 

We'll ever see the land ? 
'Twas cruel to send us here to starve, 

Without a helping hand. 

" 'Twas cruel, Sir John, to send us here. 
So far from help or home. 
To starve and freeze on this lonely sea : 
I ween, the Lords of the Admiralty 
Would rather send than come." 

Oh ! whether we starve to death alone, 

Or sail to £)ur own country, 
We have done what man has never done — 
The truth is founded, the secret won. 

We passed the Northern Sea 1 " 

G. H. BOKER, 

w^t'Ward milr-mured sUn-heams 

joiji/r-ney thrdat-ened ice-lergs 
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Sir John Franklin, a ^reat 
English navigator, bom at 
Spilsby, Lincobishire, in 
1786. In 1846 he set out 
on his third expedition to 
the Arctic regions with two 
ships, the Erebus and the 
Terror, to attempt the north- 
west passage. The ships and 
crews were lost in the ice. The 
expedition under Captain 
(now Admiral Sir Leopold) 
McClintock, in 1859 dis- 
covered proofs that Sir John 



Franklin died on June 11, 
1847. 

scudf loose thin clouds driven 
before the wind. 

drives. Transitive or intran- 
sitive ? 

homing^ appearing dimly in 
the distance. 

baleful, full of bale or woe, 
indicating sorrow or cala- 
mity. 

its spears. Explain this. 

Ad-mir-al^tyj the highest court 
of naval affairs. 



Narrate in prose this voyage of Sir John Franklin. 



THE ICE OF THE SEA. 

1. Icebergs. 

"When sailing across the North Atlantic between ports 
in Europe and in the United States, or when travers- 
ing the South Pacific to round the southern promontory 
of the American or African continent, vessels often 
encounter floating masses of solid ice, termed icebergs. 
These are of all sizes up to huge mountain-like islands 
rising several hundred feet out of the water. Ice being 
lighter than water, an iceberg projects above the sea- 
level, yet has about eight times more of its bulk under 
water than above. Hence when the mean height of one 
' these floating masses is 300 feet above the surface of 
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the sea, its bottom must be some 2,400 feet below. 
The bergs vary infinitely in shape as well as in size. 
Sometimes, as in the Antarctic Ocean, they take the 
form of vast square blocks with vertical walls ; some- 
times they bristle into peaks and pinnacles, with deep 
cliffs and gullies between. At a distance they look like 



snow-covered islands. Seen closer, they gleam with all 
the intensity of colour — white, green, and blue — bo 
characteristic of the ice of glaciers upon the land. For 
the most part, nothing but ice in different forms is 
seen upon their surface. Now and then a block of 
stone, or some dark earthy rubbish may be noticed. As 
they drift onwards into warmer latitudes they melt away. 
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both under water and above. Cascades of water tumble 
down their thawing slopes and fall into the waves below. 
It often happens that as the melting goes on under 
water, the centre of gravity of an iceberg is altered, so 
that the mass shifts its position, or, becoming top-heavy, 
turns completely over. 

Such are the drifting icebergs which in summer cross 
the navigation track across the Atlantic between New- 
foundland and Britain. They form a serious source of 
danger to vessels, for they may be encountered at any 
hour of the voyage. Many a ship has struck against 
one in the dark and gone to the bottom. They chill 
the air around them, and thus often give rise to dense 
fogs. A sudden fall of temperature is regarded by 
sailors as an indication of their approach to an iceberg, 
and a warning to be on the outlook. 

But icebergs are not formed in the open sea, where 
they float until they are entirely melted. To reach 
their birthplace we must travel to the cold regions 
which surround each pole. In North Greenland, for 
example, the country is covered with ice, which creeps 
slowly down the slopes and gathers in the valleys into 
wide and deep masses, which not only come down to the 
sea-level, but actually push their way out to sea in vast 
walls of ice rising 300 or 400 feet above the water, and 
stretching sometimes for sixty miles along the coast< 
From time to time portions of these great tongues of ice 
break off and float out into the open sea. These are 
icebergs. They consist, therefore, not of frozen sea- 
water, but of true land-ice. Each berg which may be 
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met with, floating and melting far away in mid-ocean, 
had its origin among the snows of the Polar lands. 

Since so large a proportion of an iceberg is under 
water, we may expect to find that these floating masses 
are comparatively little influenced by the winds and 
waves, which touch only their upper parts. The larger 
bergs move with the ocean-currents or drifts in which 
so much of their substance is immersed. Hence they 
may sometimes be seen moving steadily and even 
rapidly along, right in the face of a strong gale. 

So long as the icebergs sail over deep water, they move 
freely about as the currents or winds may drive them. 
But when they get into shallow enough water to allow 
their bottoms to grate along the sea-floor they tear up 
the mud or sand there, until at last they are stranded. 
The coast of Labrador is often fringed with such stranded 
bergs, some so small as to be driven to the beach, others 
so large as to run aground while still a good way from 
the shore. Chill fogs consequently hang over that 
desolate region all through the summer. 

At'ldnt-ic en-count'-er in-dic-d-tion 

trdrverS'ing tdm-per-a-ture en-Hre-ly 

Pa-d-Jic In-fin-ite-ly birth-place 

A-mir-ic-an pin-na-cles Ldb-ra-dor 

Af'TU-an caS'Cddes cdn-si-quent'ly 

cbn-tin-etUi com-pUte4y dd-sol-ate 

prd-mont'Or-i/, cape, nees ; land "forth, forward," and monsj 

jutting out into the sea. Lat. *' mountain, hill." 

promontorium, from pro, ice-berg, a berg, or hill, of ice. 
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Ant-drd-tic, opposite to arctic 
or northern ; relating to the 
south pole. " The Antarctic 
ocean" is ** the ocean about 
the south poleJ" Greek awfe*, 
opposite to, and "arctic" (see 
above, page 254). 

vh't -ic-al, perpendicular ; 
straight up and down, from 
base to vertex (top, or turn- 
ing point). Lat verto, "I 
turn." 

inrthis-i-ty, strength, depth. 

cMr-ac-ter-^«^^c, belonging to, 



or showing, the chwacter; 

distinctive. 
Idt'i-tude, lit. breadth; the 

distance of a place north or 

south of the Equator. 
grav-i-tt/y heaviness, weight. 

Lat. gravis, " heavy. " 
comrpar-a-Uve-ly^ as compared 

with what one would expect. 
in-jm-enced, affected ; moved on 

or held back. 
irnrnihrsedy sunk, plunged. Lat. 

im (m), " into," and mergo, 

mersum^ ** to plunge.'^ 



Exercise. — (1) Expand the expressions : '* warmer latitudes," 
" the navigation track," " the Polar lands." 

(2) Vary the sentence : ** A sudden fall of temperature is 
regarded by sailors as an indication of the approach of an iceberg.** 



2. Frozen Sea- Water. 

floe ice, or field ice. 

Besides the icebergs, two other kinds of ice are 
found on the sea in high latitudes, both derived from 
the freezing of the water of the sea itself As voyagers 
advance into the narrow seas about the pole, they en- 
counter great sheets of ice, which, at first in irregular, 
scattered fragments^ become larger in size and more 
continuous in extent, until at last the whole expanse of 
the sea, as far as the eye can reach, is covered with ice. 
This is known as floe ice, or field ice, and is due to 
the freezing of the surface-water of the sea during the 
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intense frost of Polar winters. When the sea-water 
freezes, the salt is left behind by the ice, which, except 
for the little salt vesicles entangled in it, is fresh, and, 
when thawed, quite drinkable. In early summer, the ice- 
field, or sheet of ice, which, stretching outwards from 
the land, may be regarded as continuous for hundreds of 
miles during winter, begins to break up and float away. 
If the sea remained motionless, it would, by the end of 
winter, be covered with a sheet of ice about eight feet 
thick. But owing to the pressure arising partly fit)m 
the movements of tides and currents in the water 
partly from changes of temperature and atmospheric 
pressure, including Winds and storms, the ice-sheet 
is liable to continual disruption. Cracks are formed 
abundantly through it, and portions are squeezed up or 
broken into innumerable huge fragments, which are 
pushed over each other until the frozen sea becomes 
like a heap of ruins. And these movements are 
accompanied with sharp reports, as of cannon, and with 
loud growling noises, as if some monsters of the deep 
were engaged below in fierce and angry warfare. Some 
notion of the appearance of this broken-up ice may be 
formed from the figure on the opposite page. This re- 
presents a scene in the memorable Arctic voyage of the 
Austrian vessel TegettTwff, which, after almost incredible 
endurance, was eventually abandoned by the courageous 
crew, who, taking to boats or sledges drawn by dogs, 
pushed across the frozen sea and reached Novaya 
Zemlya. 

In consequence of the breaking up of the vast sheet of 



I 
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ice, openings are formed in which the unfrozen water 
can be seeo, until it is fast bound in ice by the cold. 
These water-channels or lanes, between the separated 
fragments, are the passages by which vessels make their 



oDg tba diampted lea ol Uie £rDisu Arctlo Bsa. 



way through the ice-pact. But as the great sheets are 
carried against each other in the general movement, it 
sometimes happens that a ship is caught between them. 
and pushed up on the floe, or crushed so effectually that 
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it goes to the bottom as soon as the fragments of ice 
separate again. 

Except where piled in heaps by pressure, which 
breaks up its surface as well as its outer edges, floe-ice 
occurs in level sheets, the surface of which rises but 
little above the level of the sea. It never rivals the 
height and grandeur of true icebergs, though it covers 
a much wider space of sea. Nor does it travel so far 
from the regions of its birth. When the ice-field 
breaks up in summer, the portions next the land may 
remain there, and of these indeed some parts may con- 
tinue unmelted for generations. But other parts further 
from shore, ajid sometimes many hundreds of square 
miles in extent, are loosened and carried away by the 
sea-currents which drift from the pole. Vessels frozen 
into the Ice-fields have in this way been carried many 
hundreds of miles, until disengaged by the disruption 
and thawing of the ice. Some of the icebergs from 
Greenland, however, travel much further souths and 
may be met with now and then even as far south as 
lat. ^7^ that is, about the same parallel as Bichmond 
in Virginia, and Cape St. Vincent in the south of Spain. 

TEDS ICE-FOOT. 

When the sea freezes along the margin of the land, 
as it does in a remarkable way in North Greenland, it 
forms a cake of ice, which, rising with the tide, is frozen 
to the shore. By degrees a shelf of ice, called the ice- 
foot, rising from twenty to thirty feet above the general 
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level of the floe, and having a width of 120 feet or more, 
forma along the coast and clings to it all winter, ImmenBe 

quantities of earth and sfconoa, dislodged from the coast 
clifls by the severe frost of the Arctic winter, fall upon the 
ice-foot, so that its surface becomes in some places a field 
of rubbish which completely covers and conceals the ice 



The Ice^IOot of Gieentand. 

underneath. When the summer storms come, this shore- 
terrace of ice is broken up, and large pieces of it, laden 
with the waste of the cliffs, are floated away out to sea, 
there to join the fleets of bei^s and broken sheets of floe- 
ice. Some portions are driven ashore again, others are 
caught and frozen fast into the floe-ice of next winter, 
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while others succeed in escaping into the more open sea, 
where they gradually melt and tumble their load of earth 
and stones on the sea-bottom. 



GROUND-ICE. 

Floe- ice and the ice-foot are formed by the freezing of 
the surface of the sea. There is yet another way in which 
some of the ice of the sea takes its origin, namely, by 
the freezing of the water lying on the sea-bottom. This 
is known as ground-ice. It is probably formed only in 
inclosed and shallow seas and inlets, and is of little con- 
sequence compared with the thick and wide sheets of 
floe-ice. It is well known in the Baltic Sea. In still 
weather, before the surface of that sea is frozen, little thin 
cakes of ice may be observed floating about, sometimes 
with portions of sand or scattered pebbles imbedded in 
them. These are formed on the bottom, from which they 
break away and rise to the surface. They form a source 
of some danger, at least to small boats, for they some- 
times appear suddenly in such numbers as to cover the 
sea, the surface of which is then apt to freeze too, so that 
the boats are in danger of being nipped between the 
detached ice-rafts, or of being beset and frozen into the 
united cake of ice. Sometimes large blocks of rock as 
well as masses of seaweed are borne away from the sea- 
floor and carried to the surface by the ascending sheets 
of ground-ice. In the rivers of cold countries, as for 
instance, in the St. Lawrence, similar ground-ice is 
formed in winter, sometimes round iron chains or 
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anchors, which, if the inclosing ice is thick enough, 
may actually be lifted by it. 

Professor Archibald Geikie. 



Idjt'i-tudes 

de-rived 

ir-rdg-^-ar 

scdf-tered 

e/'f^t-U-al'ly 

grdd-U-al-ly 



en-tdn-gled 

drink-a-Ue 

in-cllid-ing 

db-'d/nd'ant'ly 

in-nu'-mer-a-ble 

a-scind-ing 



dis-lbdged 

growV-ing 

war'-fare 

cour-dge-ous 

qtutn'-ti-ties 

be-sit 



cow- fiw-^-ow«, unbroken, without 
gaps or breaks. Lat. con, 
"together," and teneo, "I 
hold." 

ex-pansBy stretch, wide extent. 
Lat. exy " out," and pansurUy 
"to spread." 

v^t-cleSf little bladders, or 
bladder-like cavities. 

at-mo-^k^icy of the atmos- 
phere, or the air. 

dis-riip-tion, breaking up, burst- 
ing in pieces. Lat. dis, 
'* asunder," and ruptum, ** to 
break, or burst." 

in - crkl 'i-hUy beyond belief. 
Lat. in, " not," credOy ** I 



believe," and ihle (Lat. ibilis), 
« able, fit " ; " not fit or able 
to be believed." 

en-dur^-ance (-cfytir-), suffering, 
standing out or bearing up 
(against hardships). 

e-v^t-Hrdl-lyy in the event, in 
the long run; this is what 
came out of the situation at 
the last. 

a-hdn-donedf given up, left to 
its fate. 

imrbM'dedy placed or fixed ( in 
them ) as if in a bed. 

de-tachedy unfastened, sepa- 
rated, set loose. 
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SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 

Southward witt fleet of ice 

Sailed the corsair Death ; 
Wild and fast blew the blast, 

And the east wind was his breath. 

His lordly ships of ice 

Glistened in the sun ; 
On each side, like pennons wide, 

Flashing crystal streamlets run. 

His sails of white sea-mist 

Dripped with silver rain ; 
But where he passed there were cast 

Leaden showers o'er the main. 

Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 

Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas ! the land-wind failed. 

Alas ! the land-wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night : 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 
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He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 
" Do not fear ! Heaven is as near," 

He said, " by water as by land ! " 

In the first watch of the night. 

Without a signal's sound. 
Out of the sea, mysteriously, 

The fleet of Death rose all around. 

The moon and the evening star 

Were hanging in the shrouds ; 
Every mast, as it passed, 

Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 

They grappled with their prize, 

At midnight black and cold ! 
As of a rock was the shock ; 

Heavily the ground- swell rolled. 

Southward through day and dark. 

They drift in close embrace, 
With mist and rain, to the Spanish Main ; 

Yet there seems no change of place. 

Southward, for ever southward. 
They drift through dark and day : 

And like a dream, in the Gulf-Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 

Longfellow. 
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south'-ward 
crpS'tal 



Uad-en 



em-brdce 



Sir Humphrey Gilbert, bom 
1539 at Dartmouth ; an elder 
half-brother of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. He went out to 
North America to establish 
settlements and to search 
for silver mines, in 1578, 
and again in 1583. He was 
drowned on his second 
voyage home again, Nov. 
9, 1583. His frigate, The 
Squirrel, was only of ten 
tons burden. 

pen-non, or " pen-nant," a flag 
pointed at the ends. Lat. 
penna, " a feather, or wing,'' 



cdr-sairj pirate, sea-rover. 
French corsaire, from Lat. 
ciirguSf ** course, voyage," 
from curroy " I run." 

Cdmpobello, an island of 
New Brunswick. 

mys-Ur-i-ous-ly, no one could 
tell how. 

SphnishMain, (the sea opposite) 
the part of the mainland 
held by the Spaniards. 

Gulf Stream^ a great ocean- 
current of warm water, 
wliich flows out of the Gulf 
of Mexico. 



SPRINGS. 

Mare what happens when a heavy shower of rain 
falls upon dry ground. If the ground be formed of 
hard and solid rock, such as granite, the rain, after 
wetting the surface, runs oflf in all directions; some 
finding its way to the nearest streamlet, whence it flows 
sooner or later into a river, and some finding lodgment 
in little hollows of the rock, where it collects in pools 
which are slowly dried up by wind and sunshine. But if 
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the ground, instead of being hard like granite, is soft 
and porous like sand or chalk, the water will then sink 
into its substance, and may even pass out of sight 
without so much as wetting the surface of the thirsty 
soil Rocks which thus allow water to filter through 
them are said to be permeable, while those which refuse 
to allow the water to soak in are said to be impermeable : 
a bed of sand, for example, is permeable ; a bed of clay 
impermeable. 

It is by no means necessary, however, that a rock, in 
order to be porous and permeable, should be either soft 
like chalk, or loose like sand. Take for instance a sand- 
stone, or a hard limestone : these rocks are sufficiently 
coherent to form durable building stones, yet porous 
enough in most cases, to allow water to drain more or 
less freely through them. The particles of which the 
rock is made up are themselves impermeable, but they 
are so built together that little spaces, or interstices, 
are generally left between the individual particles, and 
the result is the formation of a rock which, hard as it 
may be, presents a texture J approximately like that of 
a sponge. The water trickles between the particles of 
such a rock, and thus gradually soaks through its mass. 
Close in grain as the rock may appear to the eye, it is 
nevertheless capable, in most cases, of absorbing water ; 
and, hence, stone when freshly taken from the quarry 
usually holds moisture, known to the workman as 
"quarry water." Even when a rock oflFers too close a 
texture to admit moisture freely, it commonly happens 
that it is more or less fissured ; and the water which 
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falls upon the rock then dribbles through the little 
craxjks, and thus gains ready access to subterranean 
cliannels, much in the same way as it would if the rock 
were of open texture. 

After a good deal of rain has fallen upon a porous 
rock, its pores become choked with water, and the rock 
at last gets saturated, like a piece of sugar which has 
been dipped for a few moments into a cup of tea. If 
more rain now fall upon the rock, it can no longer be 
sucked in and retained, but will flow off the damp sur- 
face, just as it would from the surface of an impermeable 
rock. 

Suppose a layer of a porous substance to rest upon a 
bed of comparatively impervious rock, and it is easy 
enough to see what, under such circumstances, will 
become of the rain which falls upon the surface. Let 
the figure on the opposite page illustrate such a case. 
Here the dotted part of the figure, A B C D, represents 
a permeable rock, say beds of sand, whilst the lower 
shaded portion, C D E F, indicates an impermeable 
rock, say a stiff clay. It is supposed, in a figure 
such as this, that the rocks in question have been 
cut through so as to expose clean-cut surfaces, and 
hence such diagrams, which are constantly used in 
writings on the structure of the earth, are termed 
sections. Natural sections are frequently exposed in 
river-beds, sea-cliffs, and inland valleys; ^whilst arti- 
ficial sections are seen in wells and shafts, in mines 
and quarries, and especially in railway-cuttings. A 
good general notion of the character of the rocks 
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forming a given country may often be gained, during a 
railway journey, by observing the cuttings along the 
line. 

It is clear that when rain fallsupon the surface A B, 
it will be readily absorbed, at least if the sandy rock be 
dry, and will gradually sink lower and lower' until it 
reaches the bottom of the upper bed C D. Here it 
comes in contact with the surface of the clay, and, as 
the clay refuses to absorb the water, its downward course 



is arrested. Should the surface of the clay present 
irregularities, the water which has percolated through 
the sandy bed will lodge in the hollows, as at G. But 
when such cavities have become filled, the water with 
which the rock is charged will flow over them, and con- 
tinue to run down in whatever direction the rocks may 
chance to slope. 

It rarely happens that the successive layers of rock, or 
as they are technically called sirata, exposed in any given 
section are perfectly horizontal, or spread out with flat 
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stirfaces, like the surface of a piece of still water. Gene- 
rally the beds slope or incline in a definite direction, 
and this slope is technically termed the dip. If then 
we read in a scientific description of a given section 
that ** the strata dip 30* S.W." it means simply that the 
layers of rock slant in a south-westerly direction, and 
make an angle of thirty degrees with a perfectly hori- 
zontal surface. Thus, in the diagram the dip is shown 
by the general direction of the line C D, and its amount 
may be measured by the inclination of this line to the 
horizon ; that is, by the angle which the line C D makes 
with the top or the bottom edge of the page, when these 
edges are horizontal. Now when the water, having 
percolated through the sandy rock A B C D, has reached 
the junction represented in section by C D, it flows 
down this plane in the direction of the dip, and escapes 
at the first outlet, as at D. Such a flow of water thrown 
out from a rock constitutes a spring. 

Springs of this simple character, which issue at the 
junction of permeable and impermeable strata, are ex- 
tremely common. But, fi-om the cases in which a 
porous rock rests upon one that is not sensibly porous, 
it is desirable to advance to the case in which the 
porous material is not only supported, but is also 
covered, by an impermeable stratum ; the pervious sub- 
stance being thus inclosed between two impervious beds, 
one forming its floor and the other its roof. Thus, the 
sandy stratum B, in the figure below, is supported by 
one bed of clay, C, and covered by another, A. As 
long as the strata remain in the horizontal position here 
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represented, the rain which falls upon the surface of A is 
effectually prevented from reaching the porous material 
B, save only through any cracks which may happen to 
run through the upper bed. Though the material of B 
may be as porous as a sponge, not a drop of water can 
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reach it, as long as the waterproof roof remains sound. 
But the case ia extremely different when the beds are 
inclined, as represented in the next figure. Here are 
three beds, in the same order as those previously de- 
scribed, but dipping at a slight angle. The porous bed 




B is exposed at the surface, or as a geologist would say 
" crops out." Bain falling upon the ground A B C is 
thrown off by the two clay beds A and C, but ia ab- 
sorbed by the out-crop, or exposed surface, of the sandy 
stratum B. This absorbed water, whether directly 
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B, will flow down until it reaches the fault, where it will 
be prevented from escaping by the clay wall of A'. If 
therefore a bore-hole be put down to F, the water which 
has percolated through the bed down to this point will 
be forced upwards by the pressure of the water in the 
surrounding rock, and will therefore rise in the hole to 
nearly the level which it occupies in the bed B. Or, in 
the absence of a bore-hole, the water will escape from 
the saturated bed B, by oozing out at the surface, near 
the junction of the adjacent strata. It is obvious, from 
this illustration, that faults must be of great importance 
in determining the position of springs and wells. 

Professor Huxley. 



il'liiS'trate 


gt-b'lo-gist 


ttd'Ure 


hor-tz-bnt'ol 


dis-pldce-meTit 


moist'-ure 


de-scHp-tion 


ad'jd-cent 


sdc-tions 


sci-en-tl'fic 


dur'-a-hle (dyAr-) 


cbn-tact 


ef-fdct-ii-al-ly 


pdrt'i-cles 


grdn-ite 


thbr-ough-ly 


ah-sbrh-ing 


p&r-ous 



phr-mJ^'Orble^ihAi maybe passed 
through (by water, light, 
&c.,) without disturbing the 
parts. Latter, "through," 
and meo^ " I go, pass, or 
penetrate.'' 

co-hSr-ent, holding, or sticking 
together. Lat. co ( con)^ 
*' together," and hcereo, " I 
stick, or cling." 

in-t^'Sti-ces, narrow or small 
spaces between bodies. Lat 



inter, "between," and sisiere, 

" to place, or stand." 
ap-prdx-i'mate-ly^ nearly ; on a 

close calculation. Lat. ap 

{ad), *'to," and proximus^ 

" nearest." 
fis-mredy marked or cut up by 

fissures — ^splits, or rifts. Lat. 

fismm, "to cleave." 
«M6-fer-rd-?2«-an, under-ground. 

Lat. 8uby "under," and terra, 

** the earth." 
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adt-Ur-ate, fill full (of mois- 
ture, water, &c,) ; not as a 
jar, but as a sponge or as a 
lump of sugar dipped in 
water. Lat. satur, *'full." 

com-pdr-a-tive-li/, as compared 
with another. 

im-per-vi-ouSf impenetrable ; 
through which there is no 
way or passage. Lat im (in), 
*'not," per, " through," and 



via, '* a way." 



dira-grams, sketches, drawings, 
figures, plans. Greek dia, 
" through," and gramnia, " a 
mark, or line drawn." 

ir-r^-Hl-dr-i-ties, uneven parts ; 
heights and hollows. 

p^-col-ate, to strain or filter 
through. JjAtper, "through," 
and colo, * I strain." 

Uch-nic-al-Iy (teJc-), according to 
the usage of a particular art 
or profession. Gtveek techne, 
" art." 

Btrd'ta, Lat., plural of stratum; 
lit. things extended or spread 
out ; beds, or layers — 



especially as laid one above 
another. 

in-clin-d'tion, leaning or bend- 
ing towards. Lat in, "in, 
upon," and clino, " I bend." 

jimC'tion, a joining. Lat 
junctum, '' to join." 

shns-irhly, so as to be felt Lat. 
senmm, " to feel." 

db-riipt'lt/j as if broken off, 
suddenly and without warn- 
ing. Lat. 06, "from, off, 
away^" and ruptum, "to 
break." 

con-tin-u^-i-ty (-yei-), unbroken- 
ness ; holding together with- 
out a break. Lat con, 
"together," and teneo, "I 
hold." 

ct-biit, to touch, border upon. 
French, ahoutir, from d, *' at," 
and bout, " the end." 

frdX'ture, breaking^ break. 
laX, f r actum, "to break." 

dis-loc-ate, remove from its 
place; put out of joint, or 
due order. Lat die, *' asunder," 
and I0CU8, " a place." 



^Hfl^pi^- 



AUTUMN. 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing. 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 

And the year 
On the earth her deathbed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
la lying. 

Come, months, come away, 

From November to May, 

In your saddest array ; 
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Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year. 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

The chill rain is falling, the night worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 

For the year ; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each 
gone 

To his dwelling ; 
Come, months, come away, 
Put on white, black, and grey ; 
Let your light sisters play — 
Ye, follow the bier 
Of the dead| cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 

'Shelley. 

hough (bou) crawl-ing (krol-) llithe 

shroud kndll-ing (nfel-) liz-ards 

ar-ray \ dress. Compare next hear the dead to the grave. 

stanza. s^pul-chre, grave, burying- 

hier (her), the wooden frame, place. Lat. sepulcrumf from 

or carriage, on which men w^wlfttm, *'to bury." 
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THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

[" On the death of Edward the Confessor, Harold, son of Earl 
Godwine, sought the crown, and had himself chosen king. This 
woke rivalry and dissension among the other nobles, and so laid 
England open to the ambition of its neighbour over-sea, William 
the Duke of the Normans. Pretending that the Confessor had 
named him as his successor, William crossed the Channel with a 
great army, and landing at Pevensey marched to the field of 
Senlac, north of the town of Hastings, and near to the present 
town of Battle, to which the fight that followed gave its name. 
Here he found Harold with an English army, awaiting his attack 
on a low hill or rise of ground, which he had strengthened with 
barricades." — J. R. Green.] 

King Harold had risen early and had put his men 
in order. On the slope of the hill, just in the face of 
William's army as it came from Hastings, he planted 
the two ensigns which were always set up in an 
English royal army, and between which the King had 
his royal post. The one was the golden Dragon, the 
old ensign of Wessex ; the other was the Standard, 
which seems to have been the King's own device. 
King Harold's Standard was a great flag, richly 
adorned with precious stones and with the figure of a 
fighting-man wrought upon it in gold. As the English 
thus had two ensigns, they had also two war-cries. 
They shouted " God Almighty," which I take to have 
been the national war-cry, and they also shouted " Holy 
Cross," that is, no doubt, the Holy Cross of Waltham, 

X 
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which King Harold held in such reverence. Perhaps 
this last was the cry of the King's own men. For there 
were in the English army two very different kinds of 
men. There were King Harold's own followers, his 
own kinsmen and friends and Thanes and housecarls, 
the met! of whom the Northmen said that any one 
could fight any other two men. These were in short 
the men who had won the fight of Stamfordbridge. 
They wore coats of mail, and they had javelins to hurl 
at the beginning of the fight, and their great two- 
handed axes to use when the foe came to close quarters. 
But besides these tried soldiers there were the men 
who came together from the whole South and East of 
England, who were armed as they could arm themselves, 
many of them very badly. Most of them had no coats 
of mail or other armour, and many had neither swords 
nor axes. Some of them had pikes, forks, anything 
they could bring ; a very few seem to have had bows 
and arrows. Now in a battle on the open ground these 
men would have been of no use at all ; the Norman 
horsemen would have trampled them down in a 
moment. But even these badly armed troops, when 
placed on the hill side, behind barricades, could do a 
good deal in driving the Normans back as they rode 
up. But as far as I can see. King Harold put these 
bad troops in the back, towards what we may call the 
isthmus of the peninsula, where the worse troops on 
the other side were likely to make the attack. But 
his picked men he put in front, where the best troops 
of the enemy were likely to come. 



I 
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Thus the English stood on the hill ready for the 
French host, horse and foot, who were coming across 
from Telham to attack them. About nine o'clock on 
Saturday morning they came near to the foot of the 
hill. The Norman army was in three parts. Alan 
and the Bretons had to attack on the left, to the west 
of the Abbey buildings. Roger of Montgomery with 
the French and Picards were on the right, near where 
the railway station is now. Duke William himself and 
the native Normans were in the midst, and they came 
right against the point of the hill which was crowned 
by the Standard, where King Harold himself stood 
ready for them. 

And now began the great battle of Senlac or 

Hastings. The Norman archers let fly their arrows 

against the English ; then the heavy-armed foot were 

to come up ; and lastly the horsemen. They hoped of 

course that the shower of arrows would kill many of 

the English and put the rest into confusion, and that 

the heavy-armed foot would then be able to break 

down the barricades, so that the horsemen might ride 

up the hill. But first of all a man named, or rather 

nicknamed, Taillefer or Gut-iron, rode out alone from 

the Norman ranks. He was a juggler or minstrel, who 

could sing songs and play tricks, but he was a brave 

man all the same, and he asked Duke William's leave 

that he might strike the first blow, hand to hand. So 

Taillefer the minstrel rode forth, singing as be went, 

like Harold Hardrada at Stamfordbridge, and, as some 

say, throwing his sword up in the air, and catching it 

X 2 
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again. As he. came near to the English line, he 
managed to kill one man with his lance and another 
with his Bword, but then he was cut down himself. 
Then the French army pressed on at all points, shout- 
ing "God help us," while our men shouted "God 
Almighty " and *' Holy Cross." They tried very hard, 
first the foot and then the horse, to break down the 
barricade. But it wns all in vain. The English hurled 
their javelins at them as they were drawing near, and 
when they came near enough, they cut them down 
with their axes. The Norman writers themselves tell 
us how dreadful the fight was, and how the English 
axe, in the hand of King Harold or of any other strong 
man, cut down the horse and his rider, with a single 
blow. 

Duke William and his army tried and tried again to 
get up the hill, but it was all in vain ; our men did not 
swerve an inch, and they cut down every Frenchman 
who came near. King Harold himself and his brothers 
fighting among the foremost. Soon the French lines 
began to waver ; the Bretons on the right turned and 
fled, and soon the Normans themselves followed. The 
English were now sorely tempted to break their lines 
and pursue, which was just what King Harold had told 
them not to do. Some of them, seemingly the troops 
in the rear, where the Bretons had first given way, 
were foolish enough to disobey the King*s orders, and 
to follow their flying enemies down into the plain. It 
seemed as if the French were utterly beaten, and a cry 
was raised that Duke William himself was dead. So, 
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just as our King Edmund Lad done at Sherstone, he 
tore oflf his helmet that men might see that he was 
alive, and cried out, " I live, and by God's help I will 
conquer." Then he and his brother the Bishop con- 
trived to bring their men together again. They turned 
again to the fight ; those who were pursued by the 
English cut their pursuers in pieces, and another assault 
on the hill began. Duke William this time had some- 
what better luck. He got so near to the barricade just 
before the Standard that Earl Gyrth, who we know 
fought near his brother the King, was able to hurl a 
spear directly at him. It missed the Duke, but his 
horse was killed and fell under him, as two others did 
before the day was out. Duke William then pressed 
on on foot, and met Gyrth face to face, and slew him 
with his own hand. Earl Leofwine too was killed about 
the same time, and Roger of Montgomery and his 
Frenchmen on the right contrived to break down part 
of the barricade on that side. 

So this second attack was by no means so unsuc- 
cessful as the first. The two Earls were killed, and 
the barricade was beginning to give way. Still Duke 
William saw that he could never win the battle by 
making his horsemen charge up the hill in the teeth of 
the English axes. He saw that his only chance was to 
tempt the English to break their shield-wall, and come 
down into the plain. So he tried a very daring and 
dangerous trick. He had seen the advantage which by 
his good generalship he had contrived to gain out of 
the real flight of bis men a little time before; so he 
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ordered his troops to pretend flight, and, if the English 
followed, to turn upon them. And so it was ; the 
whole French army seemed to be fleeing a second time ; 
so a great many of the English ran down the hill to 
chase them. As far as I can make out, it was only the 
light-armed, the troops on the right, who did this ; I 
do not think that any of King Harold's own housecarls 
left their ranks. But presently the Normans turned, 
and now the English had to fly. Those who had made 
this great mistake did their best to make up for it. 
Some managed to seize a little hill which rose in front 
of the English position, and thence they hurled down 
javelins and stones on those who attacked them, and 
thus they completely cut off a party who were sent 
against them. Others, who knew the ground well, led 
the Frenchmen who chased them to a place near the 
isthmus where the ground is very rough, and where 
there is a little narrow cleft with steep sides, all covered 
with bushes and low trees. So the Normans came 
riding on, and their horses came tumbling head over 
heels into the trap which was thus ready for them, and 
the English who were flying now turned round and 
killed the riders. 

All this was bravely and cleverly done ; but it could 
not recover the battle, now that King Harold's wise 
orders had once been disobeyed. The English line was 
broken;^ the hill was defenceless at many points; so 
the Normaifis could ride up, and the battle was now 
fought on the hill. The fight was by no means over 
yet ; the English had lost their great advantage of the 
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ground ; but King Harold and all his mighty men were 
still there; so they still formed their shield- wall and 
fought with their great axes. Luck had no doubt 
turned against the English ; still they were by no 
means beaten yet, and it is by no means clear that they 
would have been beaten after all, if King Harold had 
only lived till nightfall. Here, as always in these 
times, everything depended on one man. Harold still 
lived and fought by his Standard, and it was against 
that point that all the devices of the Normans were 
now aimed. The Norman archers had begun the fight, 
and the Norman archers were now to end it. Duke 
William now bade them shoot up in the air, that the 
arrows might fall like bolts from heaven. This device 
proved the most successful of all ; some men were 
pierced right through their helmets ; others had their 
eyes put out ; others lifted up their shields to guard 
their heads, and so could not wield their axes so well 
as before. King Harold still stood — you may see him 
in the Tapestry, standing close by the Golden Dragon, 
with his axe in his hand, and his shield pierced with 
several arrows. But now the hour of our great King 
was come. Every foe who had come near him had felt 
the might of that terrible axe, but his axe could not 
guard against this awful shower of arrows. One shaft, 
falling, as I said, firom heaven, pierced his right eye, 
he clutched at it and broke off the shaft; his axe 
dropped from his hand, and he fell, all disabled by 
pain, in his own place as King, between the two 
royal ensigns. Twenty Norman knights swore to take 
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the Standard now that the Kii^ no longer defended it; 
they rushed on ; most of them were killed by the 
English, who still fought around their wounded King; 
but those who escaped succeeded in beating down the 
Standard of the Fighting Man and in bearing off the 
Golden Dragon. That ancient ensign, which had shone 



over so many battleiields, was never again- carried 
before a trae English King. Then four knights, one of 
whom waa Count Eustace, rushed upon King Harold 
as he lay dying ; they killed him with several wounds, 
aud mangled his body. Such was the end of the 
last native King of the English, Harold the son of 
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Godwine. He fell by the most glorious of deaths, 
fighting for the land and the people which he had 
loved so well. 

But still the fight was not over. Such of the house- 
carls and other picked men as still lived still fought on, 
and, as far as I can see, they were all killed at their 
posts. Abbot iElfwig and his twelve monks were all 
killed, and Abbot Leofric was sore wounded, but he got 
home to Peterborough and died soon after. I fancy 
that he must have been one of those who were carried 
off the next day among the dead bodies. One story 
says that King Harold himself was carried off in this 
way, and lived for some time after, but we know that 
this is not true. I fancy that all those of the picked 
men who escaped at all escaped in this way. We hear 
nothing of any prisoners being taken, nothing of any 
of the axemen taking to flight. But as it grew dark, 
those of the light-armed men who were left fled, some 
of them on the horses on which their leaders, though 
they fought on foot, had ridden to the battle. Duke 
William and the Normans followed them, but the 
English, who knew the ground, were able even now to 
do the Normans a great damage. On the north side, 
near where the parish church now stands, the side of 
the hill is very steep and the ground at the bottom is 
swampy. The English had the art to entice the pur- 
suers to follow them to this point, where, now in the 
dark, they had even worse luck than they had had on 
the other side of the hill earlier in the day. Again the 
Norman horses and horsemen came tumbling down the 
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steep place, where some were choked in the swamp, 
and others were killed by the English, who turned and 
took no small vengeance for their own defeat and the 
death of their King. Thus the Normans suffered a 
very heavy loss even after they had gained the day, 
besides all the men who had been killed earlier in 
the battle. I do not suppose there ever was a more 
hard-fought battle, or one in which more courage and 
skill was shown on both sides. The English lost the 
day, but, as far as good fighting was concerned, they 
certainly lost no honour. 

The great battle being over, Duke William came 
back to the hill, and stayed there all night. He had 
the dead bodies swept away around where the Standard 
had stood, and there he pitched his tent and did eat 
and drink. E. A. Freeman. 



Hv-al-ry 
pri-tdnd'ing 
8UC'Cis8-or 
stringthr-ened 



ab'hey 

con-fu'-sion {-fyu-) 
seem'-ing-ly 
dis-db-ef/ (-^) 



un-sv/^'Ctss-fiil 
gtrt-er-al'Ship 
de-ftnce-less 
dn-cient 



di8-8ki-8ion, strife, difference of 
opinion. Lat. </w, " asunder," 
and sensuniy " to think." 

hdr-ri'Cades, barriers hastily 
thrown up to stop the way. 

^-8?^n«, flags, banners. French 
enseigne, from Lat. insignia, 
from en ( in), ** in," and 



signumj " a mark or sign. 



»7 



r€-ver-ence,re9pect and affection 

mixed with awe or fear. 
thanes, ** nobles who were 

bound to fight for their 

lords." ( Green.) 
house-carls, ** soldiers kept 

specially for the king's 

service." (Green.) 
Stamfordhridge, "Just before 
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William's landing, Harold 
had fought and beaten at 
Stamfordbridge his own 
brother Tostig, who had in- 
vaded England with an army 
of Northmen under their 
king, Harold Hardrada." 
( Green.) 

jctv-e-Un, long light spear; a 
wooden shaft shod with iron. 

i8th-mu8 {ht-mus)^ lit. a passage ; 
a neck, or narrow strip of 
land joining two larger 
portions of land. 

pen-ln-sU-lay a piece of land 
almost an island (La.t, pcene, 
*' almost," and insula, " an 
island ' *). " The ground on 
which the English army stood 
was a low rise, cut off from 



the ground near it, and so 
like a peninsula." ( Green.) 

assault, sudden and violent 
attack, onset. French assaut, 
Lat. ad, " to, upon," and 
salio, " I leap." 

tap-es-tryy a sort of carpeting, 
commonly of wool and silk, 
with figures inwrought, 
and often with gold and 
silver embroidery ; used 
for hangings, &c. French 
tapisseriSy from tapis ( Lat. 
tapete, Greek tapes), "carpet." 
"At Bayeux is preserved a 
long roll of linen, on which 
is worked the story of the 
Norman Conquest, perhaps 
by the hand of William's 
queen, Matilda." (Green.) 



THE BRAVE DEPARTED. 

Rest on your battle-fields, ye brave ! 
Let the pines murmur o*er your grave, 
Your dirge be in the moaning wave — 
We call you back no more ! 



Oh ! there was mourning when ye fell, 
In your own vales a deep-toned knell, 
An agony, a wild farewell — 

But that hath long been o'er. 
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Rest with your still and solemn fame ; 
The hills keep record of your name, 
A.nd never can a touch of shame 
Darken the hurled hrow. 

But we on changeful days are cast, 
When bright names from their place fall fast ; 
And ye that with your glory passed. 
We cannot mourn you now. 

MbS. HElfANS. 



DON QUIXOTE AND THE WINDMILLS. 

Engaged in this discourse, they came in sight of 
thirty or forty windmills, which are in that plain ; and as 
soon as Don Quixote espied them he said to his squire : 
" Fortune disposes our affairs better than we ourselves 
could have desired ; look yonder, friend Sancho Panza, 
where thou mayest discover somewhat more than thirty 
monstrous giants, whom I intend to encounter and 
slay ; and with their spoils we will begin to enrich our- 
selves ; for it is lawful war, and doing God good service 
to remove so wicked a generation from off the face of 
the earth." 

" What giants ? " said Sancho Panza. 

*' Those thou seest yonder," answered his master, 
" with their long arms ; for some are wont to have them 
^nriost of the length of two leagues/' 
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" Look, sir," answered Sancho, '* those which appear 
yonder are not giants, but windmills ; and what seem 
to be arms are the sails, which, whirled about by the 
wind, make the millstone go." 

"It is very evident," answered Don Quixote, ''that 
thou art not versed in the business of adventures : they 
are giants ; and, if thou art afraid, get thee aside and 
pray, whilst I engage with them in fierce and unequal 
combat. 

So saying, he clapped spurs to his steed, notwith- 
standing the cries his squire sent after him, assuring 
him that they were certainly windmills, and not 
giants. But he was so fully possessed that they were 
giants, that he neither heard the outcries of his squire 
Sancho, nor yet discerned what they were, though 
he was very near them, but went on crying out aloud : 
"Fly not, ye cowards and vile caitifiFs ! for it is a single 
knight who assaults you." The wind now rising a little 
the great sails began to move, upon which Don Quixote 
called out : " Although ye should have more arms than 
the giant Briareus, ye shall pay for it." 

Then recommending himself devoutly to his Dulcinea, 
beseeching her to succour him in the present danger, 
being well covered with his buckler, and setting his 
lance in the rest, he rushed on as fast as BK^zinante 
could gallop, and attacked the first mill before him ; 
when, running his lance into the sail, the wind whirled 
it about with so much violence that it broke the lance 
to shivers, dragging horse and rider after it, and tumbling 
them over and over on the plain in very evil plight. 
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Saocho Panza hastened to his aaostanoe as fast as 
his ass could cany him; and when he came up to his 
master he found him unable to stir, so violent was the 
blow which he and Bozinante had received in their 
falL 

^ Heaven save me ! " quoth Sancho ; " did not 1 warn 
you to have a care of what you did, for that they were 
nothing but windmills? And nobody could mistake 
them but one that had the like in his head." 

* Peace, friend Sancho," answered Don Quixote, " for 
matters of war are, of all others, most subject to con- 
tinual change. Now I verily believe, and it is most 
certainly the fact, that the sage Freston, who stole 
away my chamber and books, has metamorphosed these 
giants into windmills, on purpose to deprive me of the 
glory of vanquishing them, so great is the enmity he 
bears me ! But his wicked arts will in the long run 
avail but little against the goodness of my sword." 

" Heaven grant it ! " answered Sancho Fanza. Then 
helping him to rise; he mounted him again upon his 
steed; which was almost disjointed. 

Ceevantes. 



en-gdged 

dia-cov/rse' 

e-spied 

dia-cimed 

aS'Saidtf (sdlt) 

an-8fu)ered 



mhnstrous 

en-coun'-ter 

un-ef-quod 

vi'O'lence 

dis-joint'-ed 



glmrdtwn 
league (lig) 
adventures 
plight (jplit) 
vanquishing 
Evident 
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squire, short for ** esquire/' one 
that attended on a knight and 
bore his lance and shield. 
French, escuyer (now ecuyer), 
from escu (ecu)^ "a shield.'' 
The French forms correspond 
to the Latin scutariuSj scutum. 
The initial *^e " is added for 
easy pronunciation. 

v^sed,we\l skilled in, thorough- 
ly acquainted with. Lat. 
versum, " to turn." 

cai'-tif{Jcd-ti/), wretch. French 
cMtifj Lat. captiws, "cap- 
tive," hence ** base/' " vile," 
^* mean." 



Brl-iir-e-uSy a giant with a 
hundred hands, mentioned in 
Homer. 

sdge, wise man, wizard. 

who stole, &c. A previous mis- 
fortune of the Don's. 

ndt-a-Tnor-phose, to transform, 
change into another shape. 
Greek, meta, "between" 
(in composition expressing 
" change "), and morphif 
"form." 

en-mi'tyf unfriendliness, ill- will, 
hatred. Lat. inimicitiay from 
in, ** not," and amicitia, 
" friendship." 



Exercise. — Relate the Don*s misfortune in your own way. 



HEALTH IN THE HOUSE. 

There are five essential points in securing the health 
of houses — 1. Pure air, 2. Pure water, 3. Efficient drain- 
age, 4. Cleanliness, 5. Light. Without these no house 
can be healthy. And it wUl be unhealthy just in 
proportion as they are not. 

1. To have pure air, your house must be so 
built that the outer air shall find its way with ease 
to every corner of it. House-builders hardly ever 
consider this. The object in building a house is 
to obtain the largest interest for money, not to save 
doctors* bills to the tenants. But if tenants should 
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erer become so wise as to lefhse to occapj an- 
faealthily-lmilt houses, bnildeis iroaM qpeedily be 
broagbt to their senses. As it i% they bdild what 
pays best And there are always people foolish enough 
to take the houses they build. And if, in the course of 
time, the families die off, as is so often the case, nobody 
ever thinks of blaming any but Providence for the 
result. Ill-informed people help to keep up the 
delusion by laying the blame on '' current contagions." 
Bad houses do for the healthy what bad hospitals do 
for the sick. Once insure that the air in a house is 
stagnant, and sickness is certain to follow. 

No one thinks how much disease might be prevented, 
even in the country, by simply attending to providing 
the cottages with fresh air. I know whole districts in 
the south of England where, even when the windows 
arc sashed, the sashes are never made to open at the 
top. I know whole districts in the north of England 
where, even in quite new cottages, the bedroom windows 
are not made to open at all, excepting a single pane, 
generally placed low down in the window. Now, if 
this open pane were in the upper row of the upper sash, 
it would be all very well Very tolerable ventilation is 
procured by this means. But if it is in the lower row, it 
is all very bad. It does nothing but produce a draught 
setting inwards, actually driving the foul air upon the 
inmates, and not letting it out at all. . . . 

Do you ever go into the bedrooms of any persons of 
any class, whether they contain one, two, or twenty 
people, whether they hold sick or well, at night, or before 
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the windows are opened in the morning, and ever find 
the air anything but unwholesomely close and foul ? And 
why should it be so ? And of how much importance is 
it that it should not be so ? During sleep, the human 
body, even when in health, is far more injured by the 
influence of foul air than when awake. Why can't you 
keep the air all night, then, as pure as the air with- 
Qut, in the rooms you sleep in ? But for this you must 
have sufficient outlet for the impure air you make 
yourself to go out; sufficient inlet for the pure air 
from without to come in. You must have open 
chimneys, open windows, or ventilators ; no close 
curtains round your beds. . . . 

And during almost every night of the year, pull your 
window an inch down at the top. Kemember, at the 
TOP. ... 

2. Pure water is more general in houses than it 
used to be, thanks to the exertions of a few. Within 
the last few years, a large part of London was in the 
daily habit of using water polluted by the drainage of its 
sewers. This has happily been remedied. But in many 
parts of the country, well-water of a very impure kind 
is used for domestic purposes. And when epidemic 
disease shows itself, persons using such water are almost 
sure to suffer. Never use water that is not perfectly 
colourless, and without taste and smell. And never 
keep water in a tub or pail in an open sitting-room, or 
bedroom. Water absorbs foul aii, and becomes foul 
and unwholesome in consequence, and it damps the 
air in the room, making it also unwholesome. 

Y 
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3. It would be curious to ascertain by inspection how 
many houses said to be drained are really well drained. 
Many people would say, Surely all or most of them. 
But many people have no idea in what good drainage 
consists. They think that a sewer in the street, and a 
pipe leading to it from the house, is good drainage. All 
the while, the sewer may be nothing but a place from 
which sickness and ill-health are being poured into the 
house. No house with any untrapped, unventilated 
drain-pipe, communicating immediately with an unven- 
tilated sewer, can ever be healthy. An untrapped sink 
may at any time spread fevers and other diseases among 
the inmates of a palace. 

4. Without CLEANLINESS, within and without your 
house, ventilation is comparatively useless. In certain 
foul districts poor people used to object to open 
their windows and doors, because of the foul smells 
that came in. 

There are other ways of having filth inside a house, 
besides having dirt in heaps. Old papered walls of 
years' standing, dirty carpets, dirty walls and ceilings, 
uncleaned furniture, pollute the air just as much as if 
there were a dung-heap in the basement. 

Even in the poorest houses, washing the walls and 
ceilings with quicklime-wash twice a year, would prevent 
more disease than you wot of. 

5. A dark house is always an unhealthy house, always 
an ill-aired house, always a dirty house. Want of LIGHT 
stops growth, and promotes scrofula, rickets, &c., among 
the children. 
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People lose their health in a dark house, and if they 
fall sick they cannot get well again in it. 

God lays down certain physical laws. Upon His 
carrying out such laws depends our responsibility (that 
much-abused word) ; for how could we have any respon- 
sibility for actions, the results of which we could not 
foresjee, which would be the case if the carrying out 
of His laws were not certain.. Yet we seenf to be 
continually expecting that He will work a miracle, 
that is, break His own laws, expressly to relieve us of 

responsibility. 

Florence Nightingale. 

{With permission of Messrs, Harrison and Sotis,) 



TWO LIGHTHOUSES. 

1. — Why the Windows of the Lighthouse of St. 
Matthew are made so thick. 

I WAS once in the lighthouse of St. Matthew — St. 
Matthieu — on the west coast of France. It is certainly 
in the west of France. The whole of Brittany lies west- 
ward of the rest of France. Cape Finisterre, the French 
Land's End, is the last bit of Brittany to the west. 
The extreme west part of Cape Finisterre is called 
St. Matthew, and on its farthest edge, on the very brow 
of an enormous precipice, below wTiich the waves oi tlae 
Atlantic dash and roar, there stands the lighthouse, the 
most westerly thing in France. 

Y 2 
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The lighthouse-keeper explained how, though the 
light is called a revolving one, the great lamp stands 
still, with its lenses and reflectors all in their places ; 
and how the same ingenious clockwork both feeds the 
lamp with oil, and causes to revolve around it a frame 
of metal plates with spaces between, so as alternately 
to hide the light and show it again. Then he opened a 
little door, and we stepped out from the light-room, and 
stood on a balcony in the fresh sea-air. And now I 
noticed that the windows surrounding the lamp, though 
perfectly clear, were of a surprising thickness. 

" Yes," said the keeper, in answer to my look, for I 
had not spoken, " they are very strong ; *' and, suiting 
the action to the word, he clenched his hand, and 
striking, like a boxer, well out from the shoulder, he 
planted a blow right in the middle of a pane of glass 
without producing the slightest eflfect. 

" I suppose," said I, " that it is on account of the 
storms that the glasses are made so thick." For I 
knew that that coast is one of the most tempestuous in 
the world ; and the whole shore, as far both ways as we 
could see, was nothing but a bulwark of shattered 
precipices, from whose tops the fierce wind and lashing 
rain had swept away every trace of soil, while the sea 
below had hewn them, with rude masonry, into shapes 
of fantastic grandeur. It was natural to think that the 
windows were made of such thickness on account of the 
storms. 

"No," said the keeper, "it is because of the sea- 
birds." 
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It was even so ; and many a time since then have L 
thought of the hapless fate of those poor wanderers of 
the deep. Far out on the ocean in the dark stormy 
nights, bewildered by the beating winds, and refused a 
resting-place on the tossing waves, they see the gleaming 
light, so friendly to the tempest-driven sailor, but, alas 1 
so treacherous to them. Swiftly they fly towards it, 
and, with the same almost incredible force with which 
a gannet of our own seas has been known to split the 
planks of a boat in which a fish lay exposed to his 
view, head-foremost they dash themselves against those 
fatal windows. 

" We find them in the mornings," said the man, " in 
the court below." 

"And are they still living?" I inquired. 

*' Oh no, sir, they are dead ; their skulls are broken." 

And this is why the windows of the lighthouse are 
made so thick. 

2, — How THE Lighthouse-keeper AT Pladda taught 

ME A Lesson. 

It is long ago, and the same man will not be there 
now. He kept the Pladda light, which everybody who 
knows the Firth of Clyde has seen from a distance often 
and often ; and Pladda is a very little island, separated 
from the south end of Arran by a mile of sea, through 
which a strong tide runs. He was a Mendlyman — I 
have never known a lighthouse-keeper who was not — 
and as we talked in the lamp-room I was glad to hear 
him tell how he passed his time. I thought life in a 
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lighthouse in the sea would be dull, because there 
would, after a while, be so Uttle that was new. No 
doubt he would know the Clyde steamers by their 
names, distinguishing them by the red and white lines 
round their funnels. I would give something for his 
knowledge of the rig of sloops, and schooners, and 
brigs, and barques, and ships. He would know how 
the young sea-gulls change from gray to white as they 
grow old. He would see on the waters wonderful lights 
and shadows which would make the fortune of a painter 
who could put them on his canvas. And he would 
become very weather-wise. Indeed, his eyes had a far- 
away look in them, as of a man accustomed to scan the 
horizon and peer into the clouds. But would not one 
tire of all this ? 

No, he said his life was not dull. He had his little 
ambition like the rest of us — he would like promotion 
to the less out-of-the-way lighthouse of Island Davar, 
but he did not weary. You see there were every day 
all the glasses to clean and the instruments to look 
over. Every joint and screw must be in working order. 
The brass and steel must be polished, and the beautiful 
silver reflectors behind the lamps rubbed tUl they shone 
again. Then all through the night the lamps must be 
watched lest anything should go wrong, and when rest 
had to be taken he durst not leave the room till he had 
rung a bell, and the assistant-keeper had come up the 
stair and taken his place. Terrible disasters might 
happen to vessels at sea, if the light should go out, or 
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bum low, even for a little while. Thus his simple an 
useful life went on, and his days and nights had onl 
one aim, to keep Pladda light shining, and always at 
its best. The sailors and passengers going up and down 
the firth thought very little about the man up there in 
the lighthouse. But that did not matter. Was he not 
helping God to keep them all in safety in their courses ? 
He did not know that as we talked he was teaching me 
a lesson, and neither did I. But it came into my mind 
afterwards, and I wish I had learned it better. 




I have been to Eddystone in the south, the noble 
lighthouse which is about to be taken down, because 
the sea has undermined its foundation, though it is 
built upon a rock. From our remotest shores I have 
looked at the lighthouse on the Flugga in the far, far 
north — Flugga, where poor Lady Franklin gathered a 
spray of seaweed, saying she could get no nearer to her 
lost husband in the polar seas. But I remember Pladda 
best, and the busy man with the far-away look in his 
eyes, and I think of a Greater One who, even by this 
little story, is saying to you and me, Let your light 

SO SHINE. 

Rev. J. M'MuRTRiE. 



END OF BOOK IV. 
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